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p R E F A C E. 


Ar Aa time when the public mind is almoſt 
entirely occupied with the conſideration of a 
propoſed Union of | reland to Great, | Britain; ; 
the Editor of the following Extracts c cannot 


believe an apology to be neceſſary, for offer- 
: ing to the people of Ireland information on a 


ſubject of ſuch importance. 


4 | 


But he feels it incumbent on him to ex- 


plain his reaſons for preſenting the Extracts 


in the form in 2 they now e 


It was natural in ſecking for information. 


on the queſtion of an incorporate Union, to 


recur to the Hiſtory of the Union by which 
Scotland and England became the united 


realm of Great Britain; that Union is nee 


only 


PREFACE. 
only the lateſt on record, but perhaps the 
only one which has ever occurred in which 
two nations have coaleſced and become one 
Empire by mutual agreement and regular 


Fenty. 


| 8 1 4 
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The voluminous compilation of Daniel 
De Foe, which is entitled, The Hiſtory of 
the Union, is certainly the beſt and moſt 

: copious ſource of information on this v very , i 
intereſting point ; but the ſize of the work, =_ 
the heaps of. original documents, (many of 1 
them very irrelevant) and the dearneſs of the 

| LEE” have placed the means of information 
beyond the patience « of ſome, and beyond hs 


LI 


ability of many. 


e [1 a * compendious account. of the ; 
Scotch Vain occurred at firſt as the moſt 
eligible ſcheme ;_ but the labour of abridging, 
and the difficulty of conveying. facts in the 
clear and impreſſive ſtile of De Foe, Py an 
end to this intention. 


7 
Ky 


PREFACE. 
The reader will therefore find in the fol- 
lowing ſheets, An account of Affairs in both 
Kingdoms, introductory of a Treaty of Union 
—Account of the laſt Treaty properly called 
the Union—and the Hiſtory of the Union, 
written by De Foe, freed from the embar- 


raſſment of theſe. original papers which he 
thought neceſſary to add as his authorities. 


The Treaty of Uniqg, as 1 under 
the great ſeal of * England, is given here at 
large. 

To give ſome idea of the arguments by 
| which the meaſure was ſupported and oppoſ- 
ed, the ſpeeches of Mr. Seton, of Pitmed- 
den,. an advocate for the, meaſure, and of 
Lord Belhaven, its moſt e pee | 


| are added. | 1 of 


* „ „ #* * | 

=_ 

The parts ; of De Foe 8 Work which we 
Have omitted are, pe? 2 

His general R of Unions i in Britain. 

. Minutes 8 


* % 


PREFACE. 


Minutes of the proceedings of the Lords 
Commiſſioners of Scotland. Minutes of the 
Parliament of Scotland, and Obſervations 


thereon. (This article occupies 242 pages 
of the Quarto edition.) - 
The Act ratifying the Union. Tr 
And an Appendix of 185 pages. 
* „ 
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| INTRODUCTORY OF A 


7 


TREATY OF UNION. 


Brrore I enter upon the proceedings in the 


reign of Queen Anne, towards a general. Union of 
theſe kingdoms, it is abſolutely neceſſary to the right 
underſtanding of things, to take a ſhort view of the 
poſture of public affairs in the reſpective kingdoms, 


and what it was that rendered the Union ſo ablſolute- 


ly neceſſary at this time, that to all conſidering 
people, who made any folerable judgment of things, 


it was plain there was no other way left, to prevent 


the moſt bloody war that ever had been between the 

two nations. | 1 vo | 
At the revolution, as has been already noted, and 

ſeveral times during the reign of the late King Wil- 


liam, motions had been made frequently, both on 


the King's ſide, and on the peoples allo, to come 
to a treaty ; but that Prince had always one thing or 


other caſt in his way, to prevent his good deſign. 
The King was often heard to fay, that this iſland 
could never be eaſy without an Union, and it either 
of them underſtood their own happinels, they would 
1 | e 


— 
1 
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never reſt till it was brought to paſs. And, as f 
had the honour to mention it once among other 


things, in a ſcheme of general peace among the 


Proteſtant intereſts in Europe, I cannot forget, that 
his Majeſty expreſſing ſome concern at it, return- 
ed, „ have done all | can in that affair; bur do 
„ not fee a temper in either nation that looks like 
* it; - and added, after ſome other diſcourſe, It 
ya may be done, but not yet.“ 

During the whole reign of this prince. the breach- 
es between the two kingdoms rather widened and 
increaſed, than tended to a cloſe ; and ſeveral na- 
tional unkindnefles paſſed between them, which pre- 

ared both ſides, as it were, to reflect upon and re- 
proach the other ; there wanted not alſo a ſet f 
wicked inſtruments always to blow the coals of dil. 
cord between the kingdoms into a flame, _—_ if 


poſſible, to bring the nations to a rupture. 


Some of thele paſſages Which, I lay, tended to 
eſtrange the nations, and, as it were, prepare them 
for a breach, rather chan for an Union, were 
theſe: 

The ſettling an Afriein or Indian C ompany in 
Ses chu, and the ſeveral claſhings of Intereſt be- 


- tween the two nations on' that head. 


The affair of Glenco. 
The difficulties about the fecefion and licaita- 


tions. 


The act of dee wy there. 
The act in England inticuled, % an act for pre- 
© venting dangers, ariſing from the Act of Security 


Ihe ſeizing the ſhip the Worceſter, and execu- 


tion of Captain Green, and ſeveral others. — 


A!l theie things concurred to convince dls that - 
had the leaſt knowledge of affairs in both king- 


dos, that nothing but an Union could prevent the 


nations falling all to F as ſoon as ever the 
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Queen ſhould die, if not ſooner; and that, there- 
fore, it was immediately and heartily to be ſet about, 
as the only way to preſerve the public tranquillity, 
and prevent the certain miſchiefs that threatened the 
whole body. 

1 ſhall not enter into a particular hiſtory ol theſe 
ſeveral caſes, as being too tedious for this tract; 
but as it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of them, to 
convey the right underſtanding of theſe matter; to 
poſterity, and that more regularly to introduce the 
general thing I am upon, viz. The Union, | cannot | 

wholly omit them. 

And firlt, for the African Company, the large 
commiſſion that Company obtained, by which they 
ſeemed to rival the Engliſh, both in their Guinea, 
Eaſt-India, and Weſt-India trade, was ill reliſhed 
by the Engliſh, who at that time were in an odd 
and unſettled poſture, as to thoſe trades at home. 
And as this 18 not rightly underſtood by a great 


many, that run round about for reaſons of the 


Engliſh Parliament's falling upon that affair, it may 
not be amiſs to ſet it in a clearer light. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India trade, being for a long 
time preſcribed in the narrow limits of an exclu- 
ſive Company, who tyrannized not a little in their 
abſolute management of that trade, and became 
grievous to the relt of the merchants, many at- 
tempts were made to lay open their ſtock, and 
increaſe ſo great, and ſo beneficial a trade; but 
the Company withſtood all the attempts that way, 
and kept all invaders off; till at laſt by the mighty 
advance of two millions to the government, the 
new Eaſt-India Company got a charter, and ſet up 
againſt them: — How they rivalled one another, and 
with mighty ſtruggles too much embarraſſed the 
whole nation, till the King bimſelf was obliged to 
concern himſelf in uniting them; and how be 
g N that great work to paſs, are things not fo 
D 5 | "Mw 
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much to my preſent purpoſe ; but, at this time, 
viz. 26 June, 1695, the Scots Company. obtained 
their ſettlement. 

Whatever proſpects the molars of that Com- 
pany had in their view, ſome of which will, I doubt, 


hardly bear a hiſtory, I never heard one of them 


pretend, that either the ſtock to carry it on, or 
the market for their trade, could be found in Scor- 
land ; and from hence, with other particular objec- 
tions, which, I believe, they never debated, I pre- 
tend to ſay, they could never really propoſe any ra- 
tional probability of ſucceſs. 

If they imagined to obtain help from abroad, 
they indeed were in the right, for they could not 
but know, that the merchants in England would 
leap at a propoſal to get into the Eaſt- India trade, 
free from the bondage of the Company mentioned 
before — but if they imagined alſo, that this could 
do leſs than embark the Engliſh Government againſt 
them, and bring the Public to concern themſelves 
about it, they were exceeding ſhort-fighted, or muſt 
at the ſame time believe the Other very 1 in 
the affairs before them. 

The firſt ſtep the Company took, was to open 
books for ſubſcriptions at London, and afterwards 


at Hamburgh; and this was no ſooner done, but the 


Engliſh Company took the alarm at both, and ob- 
tained, by their intereſt with the Government, in- 
ſtructions to the Engliſh Reſident at Hamburgh to 
oppoſe it there, which was done moſt effectually. 

The Engliſh Reſident, as it was laid, tacitly threat- 
ening the Hamburghers, that the Engliſh ſhould 

remove their ſtaple of cloth to the city of Bremen, 
and ruin the trade of Hamburgh : whether he did 
actually threaten them fo or no, I do not affirm; 
but, it is certain, he ſo managed affairs, that, the 
ſu!; ſcriprions begun there were ſtopped, and the 
deſign on that fide effeCtually ruined. Then 
| they 
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they (I mean the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company) ap- 
plied themſelves to the Engliſh Parliament, and, by 
offering plauſible reaſons there, ſoon obtained their 
votes againſt it alſo, and againſt any. of the ſubjeas 
of England ſubſcribing to it; and the Scots mer- 
chants, who had ſubſcribed in England, were order- 
ed to be impeached of a miſdemeanor, though the 


Parliament being near a cloſe, thoſe im peacHmenup 


dropped of courſe. | 

Theſe things had the 4 effeQ; 5 they 
cruſhed the attempt of raiſing a new Eaſt-India 
Company in theſe parts of the world ; and the pro- 
jectors then played their other game of Darien, in 
which they had the ſame unhappineſs, viz. to put 
the Engliſh nation under a neceſſity of oppoſing 


them. 


1 do readily ae. the firſt ſcheme of a trade to 
the Eaſt-Indies had a probability of ſucceſs in it; 
a thing I cannot grant to the affair of Darien ; 
which, I think, had not one branch belonging to 
its contrivance, but what was big with neceſſary 
abortions, ſuch as remote mines of gold to be 
gained and maintained by force againſt the Spa- 
niarqs, in which England could not, without breach 
of faith, aſſiſt ; ſuch as a trade 8 European goods 
with the Spaniſh Colonies, which muſt always 
have been by force, or by ſtealth; and neither of 


theſe had any rational probability. 


As to their trade over land to the South Seas, 
and thence to the Indies, though much boaſted of, 
it anſwers for itſelt, and ſeems a too impracticable 5 
whimſy to merit any reply, much like that other. 


dream of making a navigation, or communication 
between the South Seas and the gulph.of Mexico, 


by the river of Darien; which, if all were done, 


and the diſtance meaſured to that part of India, 
to which we chiefly trade, viz. the Coalt of Coro- 
mandel, Surat, INE! of Bengal, &c, I think any 
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body will determine the voyage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, the better paſſage by much, and very 
little if any thing longer. 

But to come to the caſe: the Company, or ra- 
ther the projectors, who had now embarked the 
gentlemen in a ſubſcription of 400, 00 pounds 
3 carried on their defign, and with two 

ips. | 

Men and a = y ungualified for any kind 
of trade, either with Engliſh Or Spaniards, ſet ſail, 
and landing at Darien, made a ſettlement there, 
fortified thernſeives, and prepared to maintain It. 

- - The Spaniards, who claim a right there, (and 
whether that right be Jifputabie, or no, is not the 
, queſtion here,) "immediately proceed by a double 

method, firſt, to prepare to diſlodge them by force; 
and ſecond! y, apply themſelves to the King of Eng- 
land, 8 by virtue of the treaty made with 
England, ratified and exchanged, that no ſuccour 
ſhould be given to the Scots from any of the Eng- 
liſh colonies in America. | 

This, as an expreſs lipulation, could not be de- 
nied by the Engliſh Court; and accordingly a pro- 
clamation was exhibited by the King of England, 
and ſent to all the Engliſh plantations, . forbidding | 
trade or correſpondence with them. ' - 

I cannot help ſaying, had' the managers of the 
Company's affairs had the leaſt forecaſt of things, 
they could not but have expected all that happened 
here; and alſo might have known, that had they acted 

| right, thoſe proclamations could have doue them 
no manner of damage. | 3 
| Whoever has the leaſt knowledge of the el 
of that country, and of the trade of the Engliſh 
colonies, muſt needs know, that, had the Scots 
Company, who had placed themſelves at Darien, 
been furniſhed either with money, or letters of 
credit, they 23 never wanted ebene, or come 

* | do 
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10 any other diſaſter, notwithſtanding the procla- 


clamations of the Engliſh againſt correlpondence. 

Nor will any man be ſo vain to fay, that they 
ought to have ventured on ſuch a fettlement, de 
pending on ſupplies from the Engliſh, eſpecially 
when, in their affairs of Hamburgh and London, 
which were before all this, they had ſeen the Eng- 
liſh concerning themſelves againſt their Company ; 
inuch leſs ſhould they have gone to plant them- 
ſelves in a climate unfit for product itſelf, with 
neither caſh nor credit to buy in other places. 

At laſt it is apparent, that, notwithſtanding the 
proclamations, and after all the officious care of the 
Governors of the Engliſh colonies, yet ſeveral 
ſloops of proviſions came to them, but found them 
on the other hand unfurniſhed to purchaſe, except 
with ſuch goods as were fit for no market ; nor 
could they give bills any where to make good the 
value. 

The trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies is forbid- 
den in thoſe parts, under the ſevereſt penalties of 
loſs of goods, confiſcation of the ſhip, and death 


of the people ; and yet we ſee, that, at Jamaica 
for the Engliſh, and Curaſoe for the Dutch, they 


carry on a prodigious trades encouraged by the 
gain of it. 
Had the Scots at Darien had any thing ſuf- 


ficient to encourage the traders thither, they had 


never wanted proviſions; and as they were un- 
provided that way, they muſt have ſtarved, had 


there been no prohibitions at all; for they would 


have found few of the planters, or merchants of 


the colonies, inclined to have furniſhed them withe 
out money. 

This 1 think clears up the caſe ſufficiently, and 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more to it here Fit is thus 
far to the preſent purpoſe, that this diſaſter of the 


Scots, be the fault where it will, was one of the 
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great occaſions of ill blood between the nations ; 
while thoſe that took all opportunities to widen our 
| breaches on both fides, continually cried out in 
England, that the Scots were encroaching upon our 
trade, and ſetting up a new Eaſt India trade; and, 
on the other hand, in Scotland they complained of 
the unnatural and barbarous treatment of the Eng- 
liſh; both Which took with the common people 
of either nation, to the unſpeakable dilquieting of 
their minds, and raiſing continual reproaches againſt 
one another, without giving themſelves leave to in- 
quire into the grounds and reaſons of things. 

have been the larger on this head, becauſe I 
think this to be the firſt handle that our quar- 
relſome people took hold of to object againſt one 
another, and on which the future jealouſies between 
the nations were pretended to be huilt. | 

The affair of Glenco was another flep to nation- 
al breaches ; and though every body tells me, I 
muſt handle this very gently, perhaps they may 
ſee there is not fo much cauſe for it as they ima- 
gine. 

And having the boner: 1 to have had ſomething 
of this from perſons very near the King, and per- 
-haps from His Majeſty's own mouth, I ſhall only 
ſtate the general, fo lar as it has been reported to 
the injury of that glorious Prince, and to the ex- 
citing national animoſities between us. 

In doing this, 1 ſhall only avoid naming of 
\ perſons, let the guilt die in their graves ; we are 
not now ene p the perſons to judgment, but 
ſetting the matter in a clear light. 

That the Glenco men, among ſeveral other clans 
of the Highlanders, were enemies to the Govern- 
ment at that time, had been in arms under Dundee, 
and had on all occaſions ſhewn their implacable 
averſion to Ry William, and all the interelt of 
the 


LAY 
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the Revolution, needs no proof, and is ownedeven 
by the greateſt friends to the cauſe. 

That thele people were not only very troubleſome, 
but dangerous, and had committed ſeveral hoſti- 
lities, mutders, robberies and depredations, on 
both the innocent country people their neighbours, 
as well as on the garriſon of ſoldiers placed on that 
ſide to ſuppreſs them, is alſo out of diſpute. 

The defence made for this is ſhort that they 
were fair enemies, and had profeſſed open war: 

It is anſwered thus: tbat, 

: They cannot be owned as open enemies, be- 
cauſe they really had no commillions from King 
James. And 2dly. The war was as it were ſuppreſſed; 
the generality had laid down their arms, and ſub- 
mitted; and theſe, as a few deſperadoes, kept up 
the quarrel rather as an advantage of rapine 
aud plunder, than a ſervice to their pretended mal. | 
ter, or his cauſe. 

2. Suppoſe them at open war, it has been the 
known practice in war, when a governor of a gar- 
riſon holds out without expectation of relief, with- 
out any proſpect but mere deſperation and miſchief, 
to give ſuch no quarter; no conditions at all; 
but even after taking the place, to hang them up 
in cold blood, as wild beaſts, that make no fair 
war, and deſerve no fair treatment, 

As His Majeſty had this account given . of 
theſe people, and I do not find but it was a true 
account too, it was the advice of the General and 
Officers employed at that time, that it was a miſ. 
chiet which, as times then went, might be very 
dangerous to the Public, and that therefore it be- 
hoved them to rake ſome immediate courſe with 
them ; and ſince deſperate miſchiefs require reme- 
dies of the fame kind, they thought the firſt © 
force the beſt, and propoſed to march immediate- 
ly with a body of W into the © Place and intire- 
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ly root them out as a den of thieves and deſtroy- 


ers, without which the peaceable ſubjects could ne- 


ver be ſafe, nor the Government be eaſy: that 
the charge of maintaining -troops there was an in- 
tolerable burden to the country, and as there was 
no other way could prevail to preſerve the 


1 peace, it was abſolutely necellary to come to extre- 


mity. | 
His Majeſly, who, by his experience in military 
affairs, was ſoon eee both of the juſtice in 
point of war, and neceſſity in point of government, 
of this advice; yet, out of his mere goodneſs of 
diſpoſition and general clemency, anſwered, he 
2greed to their reaſons, but required, that before 
any ſuch extremities ſhould be uſed with them, a 
proclamation ſhould be publiſhed, offering pardon, 
or remiſſion, for all violences and villainies paſt, to 
all thote people without exception, who within a 


certain time ſhould come in, lay down their arms, 


and ſubmit to the Government, and take the oaths 
as peaceable ſubjects. 

It is here viſible that His Majeſty's intentions 
were not only juſt and honourable to theſe people, 
though his implacable enemies, but that he reſolv- 


ed, like a merciful Prince, to try all reaſonable 


methods of tenderneſs and goodnels, if poſſible, to 
keep the peace, and ſave the offenders too. 
With this proclamation, commithon was given to 
the military power, if this merciful method could not 
prevail, they ſhould proceed to extremities ; and by 


force of arms deſtroy all thoſe that ſhould ſtand 
out, and not comply with the proclamation. And 


His Majeſty's orders were, as far as relates to this 


part, as follows 
The inſt ructions were to Sir Thomas Livingſtoun, 


dated January 115 1692. The firſt clauſe is 


thus: 1 
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* You are hereby ordered and authorized to 
* march our troops, which are now poſted at In- 
<« nerlochie and Innęrneſs, to act againſt thoſe 
Highland rebels, who have not taken the benefit 


* of our indemnity, by fire and ſword, and all man- 


ee ner of hoſtilities; to burn their houſes, ſeize or 
hy deſtroy their goods, cattle, plenithing or r clothes, 
* and to cut off the men.“ | 

The. fourth article runs thus: 

That the rebels may not think themſelves * 
25 ſolutely deſperate, we allow you to give terms 
* and quarters; but we are ſo convinced of the ne- 
« ceſſity of ſeverity, and that they cannot be re- 
„ claimed, that we will not allow you to give any 
© other terms to chieftains, heretors, or lead- 


« ers, but to be priſoners of war, whereby their 


lives are ſaved; but for all other things they 
« muſt ſurrender on mercy, and take the oath of 
« allegiance.” 
In additional inſtructions, one clauſe 1 is thus dated 
the 16th of Jan. 1692. 
Elf that Mackean of Glenco, and his tribe, can 
e be well ſeparated trom the reſt, it will be a pro- 
„ per vindication of the public Juſtice to extirpate 
<« that ſect of thieves.“ 


Thus far I think I may undertake to ſay his Ma- 


jeſty proceeded by the known cuftom of all the 
molt juſt governments in the world, and- it would 
be needleſs to examine hiſtories to briog precedents 
here to juſtify the method. g 


It is certain, and all men allow that the Glenco 


men had not complied with the proclamation; Nay, 
they had rejected two indemmities. 

I know it is objected, that Glenco came and took 
the oath ſix days after the time, made a legal and 
juſt excuſe, and ſent word of his willingneſs to 
comply wich it, and that it was only a treſpaſs of 

| time, which they W he had repaired ; that 

the 
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the end of the proclamation was anſwered, and 


that the King, who was mercifully inclined, would 


never have taken the lives of people, reſolved to 
fubmit, for a treſpaſs of days. 

_ To this I anſwer, as his M Majeſty himfelf did in 
that caſe, that indeed had he been in the field, 
and on the ſpot, and that excuſe had been ſent. to 
him, he might have accepted eit; but that as com- 


| miſlions in cafes of war are to be punctually exe- 


cuted, he could not require it of the officers to ac- 


cept it as an excuſe againſt a poſitive proclamation, 


and an expreſs order; beſides, I do not find any but 
the chief had gone thus far, the reſt not having 
come in at all. 

It is alledged, that the execution was from pri- 
vate malice ; but none could ever yet have the face 
to charge His Majeity with that; and 1 could never 
hear of any reaſon given why the commanders of 
the forces ſhould have any, much leſs thoſe at whom 
the fcandal of it was pointed, upon pretence of 
giving unwarrantable orders. 

But the caſe chiefly Jies here: the men fell under 
the misfortune of a /crifis in war; they brought 
themſelves into it H an omiſſion of time; to fay, 
they could not avaid it; does not reach the caſe : 
if the officers can be charged with any private re- 


venge in this caſe : I have only. this to ſay. 


1. 1 never yet ſaw any reaſon to think ſo; no 


perſonal grudge or quarrel ever appeared, that I 


ever met with, or was ſo much as alledged in it, 


or gain pretended to be made by it, if the Earl of 


B—— had any private game, it neither affected the 
King, nor the other perſons charged with the 


2. if it were ſo, it no way affects the King, 
againſt whom the reproach of this affair is ſince 
pointed, who acted nothing but what was W 

| to 


\ 
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to the laws of war, and mixed it with that general 
bleſſing of his temper, an unuſual clemency. 

If the commiſſion given was executed with bar- 
barity, and blood, killing people in what we call 
cold blood, ſurpriſing them in peace, and depen- 
dence on fafety, all this will turn upon the merits 
of the firſt cauſe : for if they were by the laws of 
Var to be deſtroyed, all manner of ſurpriſes become 
juſtified by the ſame law. As to the cruelties and 
exceſſes of the furious ſoldiers, no man can have 
the face to reproach His Majeſty with that. | 

The grand queſtion remains yet behind, why did 
not the King cauſe the offenders to be made e&- 
amples, and ſeverely puniſh the murderers ? 

Innert, 

1. If his Majeſty's peculiar was too much clemen- 
cy, I think ſome of thoſe that make the loudeſt 
exclamations on this article ought to be ſilent; 
ſince, had exemplary juſtice been his Majeſty's 
employment from his firſt landing, we ſhould 
have no reaſon to have ſaid, it was a bloodleſs re- 
volution ; nor they perhaps have been alive to com- 
plain. a 5 | | 
2. For the reaſons aforeſaid, his Majeſty often 
ſaid, it was a moot-point in war, whether they had 
broken orders, or no; and though I have the ho- 
nour to know that his Majeſty exceedingly reſented 
the manner, yet it did not appear at all that they 
had laid themſelves open to military juſtice in it, or 
ſo much as given ground to call them to account 
before a council of war. 85 

As to national, or civil juſtice, the memory of 
the King can never be reflected upon in that, unleſs 
jome perſons had puriued them at law, obtained 
ſentence againſt them, and his Majeſty had prote&: 
ed them from the proſecution or execution of ſuch 
ſentences, | 


Thus 
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Thus far, I think the King himfelf is intirely 
clear of this matter; who elle may have been guil- 
ty, and how, either of breaking orders, going be- 


yond them on nicities, and executing them with 


barbarities, I have no occaſion to enter upon here; 
I ſhall be far from defending ſuch things, and I am 
fure his Majeſty was far from approving it. 

But this is more completely anſwered, by putting 
the world in mind, that his Majeſty did refer the 
proſecution of that affair wholly to the Parliament, as 


more particularly appears by the Parliament's Ad- 
dreſs of Thanks to his Majeſty for ſo doing. 5 


And that in their proſecution they found no room 


for legal proceſs, except againſt the officer who exe- 


cuted the orders in a manner ſo barbarous, which 
officer fled from juſtice, and was proſcribed for no: 
appearing. 

So that here was no legal proceſs interrupted ; 
but all was frankly remitted by his Majeity to the 
ſevereſt methods of juſtice, which if it would not 
reach the perſons concerned, it is very hard the _ 
flander ſhould reach the King. 

It might be ſaid here, you have no occaſion to 


defend the King's memory in this caſe, ſince the 


Parliament of Scotland cleared his Majeſty, by their 
unanimous vote of the 14th of June, viz. That 
* his Majeſty's inſtructions contained no warrant 
*r for the execution of the Glenco men.” _ 

I ſhall only obſerve, that it is true the Parliament 
paſſed ſuch a vote, and it is as true the King re- 
ſented very ill their uſage of him, as he had great 
reaſon to do, frequently repeating, that he thanked. 
the Parliament of Scotland, they had uſed him bet- 
ter than England had done his grandfather ; for 


they had tried him for his life, and brought him in 
Net Guilty. I muſt confeſs, it was very unaccount- 


able the Houſe ſhould paſs ſuch a vote upon their 
dovereign, whom no man had had the impudence 
' e . 5 8 


1 


P 


* fo Own a reflection upon in the caſe, though they 


= But the reproaching the King, and thoſe employ- 
= ed'by him, and who under him gave orders in it, 
had its party uſes; what end it anſwered at that 
= time is very well known, and would make a very 
ZZ good hiſtory, to the reproach of ſome pretenders to 
XZ revolution principles; but I chooſe to bury theſe 
things in ſilence, neither are they any part of this 
deſign. 


animoſity ; not that it was ated by any of the Eng- 
liſh nation, but as the gentlemen who improved it, 


matter of raillery againſt the Revolution and Suc- 
ceſſion, which both turned upon one point, and 
was now ſupported and puſhed. on in Scotland, by 
the intereſt and influence of the-Engliſh Court... 

I have digreſſed upon the ſubject on no other 


would tain fix on the King and his memory, which, 
1 think, not at all accountable for it. 

3 TI he next general head, on which our nating 
diſcontents have been revived, and indeed which 
has been ſtrangely iſſued, has been the lucceſſion of 
the crown. 


pals as I can. 


1f we will do juſtice, in his late Majeſty's ſincere 
and conſtant care for the peace and ſecurity of theſe 
kingdoms. 

The King had ſeen. the proſpects c@ an Union fly 
like a remote ſhadow, as it were out of ken, and 
nn reafon to lay aſide the thoughts of that 

5 bleſſed 


did it clandeſtinely; and it hag much better have 
become them, to have ſearched after, and puniſhed 
= thoſe that ſlandered the King on that account. 


I have aſſigned this as a ſecond ground of naricug] 


ground, than to clear up the reproaches which envy 


This has a long chain of derivations to fetch it 
from, but I ſhall contract them into as {mall a com- 


The original of the whole debate is to be placed, 5 
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turſſedl it all againſt the King, it was ſtill furniſhing 


* 
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bleſſed conjunction, he found the next ſtep needful 
was, to preſerve the public peace, and hand down 
our liberties to poſterity, under the ſame ſecurity he 
had ſo happily fixed them in; in order to this, his 
Majeſty began to ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to work to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant 
line. 
Before I enter into this in field, I muſt take 
one opportunity more to exalt the memory of the 
King, and put theſe nations in mind. of the care 
that Prince took, abſtracted from his own intereſt, 
to ſettle both the liberties and religion of this 
iſland, in fpite of all the ill treatment he met with 
here. 
Upon the Revolution, a great deal of eur 
and reproach had been levelled at the «King, as if 
he pu. ed his own intereſt in the taking the crown 
of England; though I mult acknowiedge I am at a 
loſs to find out what he gained by it, though I have 
had opportunities to know ſomething of his Majeſ- 
ty's affairs; but fure, nobody could charge his Ma- 
jeſty with having an eye to his intereſt, in what 
thould*happen after his death; he could have no- 
thing to propoſe to himſelf beyond od grave z—it 
could be of no moment to him, who ſhould enjoy 
the crown after him, ſince he had no children of his 
own, nor could he expect the ſucceſſion ſhould come 
to any branch of his family. 
Covetouſneſs and ambition may guide Princes in 
their purſuit of honours and poſſeſſions, to them- 
ſelves and their families; but when a Prince has 
no family, no relations that can enjoy after him, it 
cannot be rational to talk of neee or intereſt i * 
that caſe. 5 | 
His Majeſty's memory is therefore uataimed;; and 
even the enemies of his fame are defeated here; 3 for 
the very pretence fails 'them. His anxiety for the 
ſettlement or the ſucceſſion * favour of nothing 
but 


1 
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but 2 mere concern and reſpe& for the intereſt, _ 
ſafety, and liberty of the country; and let any man 
give any other rational account of it, if he can: 
but this is by the way. | 
In purſuit of this original deſign, his Majeſty laid 
the ground-plot of the ſucceſſion to the Houſe of 
Hanover, went himſelf to Hanover, and thence to 
Zell, to concert the meaſures of it on. that ſide, 
maſtered ſome difficulties there too, and then pro- 
poſed it to the Engliſh Parliament. 
How it paſſed in the Engliſh nation; what oppo- 
ſition was made to it there, and by whom; what ſub- 
ſequent laws were made to ſtrengthen and ſupport 
it, is not much to the preſent purpoſe to examine; 
hiſtories are full of the particular circumſtances, 
and nobody that knows any thing of what paſſed in 
thoſe times can be ignorant of it. 
It remained only to make the ſame proviſion for 
Scotland; and the King began to turn his eyes 
thither, when he was taken off by death; and 
Queen Anne ſucceeded, not to his crown only, but N 
to the ſame care and concern for the public peace, 
and for the ſettlement of the nations, by ſecuring 
the ſucceſſion of the crown. 
But to look into Scotland a little: The Scots re- 
ceived the propoſal of the ſucceſſion with more cold- 
neſs and diffidence than was expected; and the heats 
occaſioned by the debates on both ſides were extra- 
ordinary. The oppoſition made to the continuation 
of their united ſtate in a ſucceſſor had a ſpecious and 
moſt unanſwerable pretence to be made for it, though 
it was made uſe of by two ſorts of people, with a 
quite different proſpect. | 
The Scots had been very ſenſible of the viſible 
decay of trade, wealth, and inhabitants in their 
country, even from the firſt giving away their Kings 
to the Engliſh ſucceſſion; and, as the ſinking con- 
dition of their nation was Ne owing to the loſs 
C of 
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of their court, concourſe of people, the diſadvan- 
tages of trade, and the influence the Engliſh: had 
over their Kings; - ſo, it was as plain, there was no 
way to recover themſelves, but either better terms 
of Union and Alltance, or a returning back to their 
_ ſeparate ſeli-exioing ſlate. _ 
The moſt conſidering and diſintereſted people re- 
flected back upon their ealy complying with the 
Engliſh, and joining with the Revolution, without 
zny conditions made for therſclves with England, 
as a nation; and plainly faid, If they bad demanded 
better terms, they might have had them; ſince their 
jo:ning at that time, was a thing of ſuch conſequence, 
and upon which fo much did depend, that England 
could not have denied them; and what they lad to 
aſk was fo reaſonable, that nothing in realon could 
have been objeQed. 

The people who were of this opinion, being ſome 
of them, at the ſame time, as far from embarking 

the wrong intereſt, moved Rrenuoully for a treaty 

Anh Englanc d, to alcertain the conditions, chiefly | 
reſpeeing commerce, on which they were willing to 
jettie the crown ; but were unanimouſly for retuſing 
to ſetile it at all, but with ſuch a treaty. 

As theſe e inſiſted upon æ treaty with 
England, in caſe they fettled the ſucceſſion with 
them, lo they conſidered in the next place of limita- 
tions, both in caſe of failing of luch treaty, or in 
cate of its being concluded, in order to prelerve the 
liberties of the people, and io aſſert the right and 
power of Parliaments; ; and one of theſe limitations 
TMs that in caſe the treaty did not ſucceed, then, 

2 the ſettling the crown, it was provided, the ſuc- 
Wor flouid not be King or Queen ol 1; ngland. 

And yet I'conleis it ſems plain to me, the deſign 
of thefe people was not againlt having the ſucceſlion 
ſeitled even in conjunction with E neland, as it now 
is; and their general behaviour ſince, confirms this 
oplnion, 
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opinion, beſides the general character of the men 
themſelves; but their deſign appeared plainly to 
bring England over to ſuch terms in matters of com- 
merce, as really it appeared Scotland wanted, and 
as England ought to grant. 

'Tis true, a party joined in this, that were againſt - 
any conjunction at all, that were againſt any ſuccel- 
ſion but that of King James, and whoſe real deſign 
was againſt the general correſpondence of the na- 
tions, and both ſides had people among them who 
made uſe of theſe things, further and further to di- 


vide the nation. 


Nor did they fail of luce ſor this was taken 
very heinouſly in England, eſpecially by the igno- 
rant kind of people, and they began in England to 


ee the Scots very coarſely; the writers of the age 


egan to diſcuſs the ſeparate ſovereignties, and exalt 
we titles of either ſide. 

In England, one Doctor Drake writes a beide g 
to an abridgment of the Scots hiſtory, wherein 
ſpeaking ſomething reflecting upon the freedom and 
independency of Scotland, the Scots Parliament 
cauſed it to be burnt by the hangman at Edinburgh. 
Another Engliſh author writes of the abſolute domi- 
nion of the Engliſh Crown over the Crown of Scot- 
land, but he received the juſt puniſhment of being 
fitle regarded; another writes of the eaſineſs of re- 
ducing Scotland by arms. —Againſt theſe Mr, Ander- 
fon, Hodges, and others, write of the antiquity, 
freedom, and independency of Scotland, aſſerting 


it in the face of the world, for which bak the 


Parliament rewarded them publicly. | 
Thus, on both ſides, the caſe ſtood e the 


nations; a pen and ink war made a daily noiſe in 
either kingdom, and this ſerved to exaſperate the 
people in ſuch a manner, one againſt another, that 


never have two nations run upon one another in ſuch 
a manner, and come off without blows. - : | 
„ | The 
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The heats on both ſides being thus ſtrangely 
blown up, and the people of either kingdom begin- 
ning to run into exceſſes, —juſt in this juncture, as 
if the nature and neceſſity of the thing had driven 
both nations to it, the Queen propoſes to the re- 
ſpective Parliaments, a treaty of Union to be begun 
between the two kingdoms; this was in the year 
1702; the well-wiſhers to the nations peace earneſt- 
ly longed for this Union on both ſides; but I can- 
not ſay that they had N ent of it, as 
times then went. 

It was the firſt year of Her Majeſty s reign, and 
the adminiſtration of things being then in hands in 
both kingdoms, which her Majeſty afterward thought 
fit to change, there is not ſo much wonder why this 
treaty came to nothing. 

There had been obſtructions to the deſign i in Scot- 
land, where things wert yet carried with more jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh Court than afterwards they ſaw 
reaſon to do; this occaſioned a proteſt from one 
fort of gentlemen againſt the Queen's naming the 
Commiſſioners to treat; — but even the very gentle- 
men who proteſted, thought fit afterwards to come 
in to the Union, as it was propoled, and had no 
ſmall influence in the ſucceſs of it. 

The ſucceſs of the Union, no doubt, depended 
upon the choice of the perſons appointed to treat, 
and this depended very much on the repreſentation 
of the Miniſtry in either nation to the Queen. As 
to the Miniſtry in Scotland 1 ſhall ſay nothing, the 
gentlemen nominated there might perhaps have 
come into meaſures for a treaty well enough, moſt 
of the former treaters being the ſame as aſterwards 
finiſhed it ;—but the deſign of the Miniſtry in Eng- 


Aand 1 to act upon meaſures not ſo conſiſtent 


with the true intent and meaning of the reny as 
could have been wiſhed. 


PY | + e Again, 


D 
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Again, the jealouſies on both ſides about church 


affairs, in reſpect to the Union, were the ground 
of ſuch difficulties as nobody could ſurmount, and 


lay as a ſecret mine, with which that party who 
deſigned to keep the nation divided, were ſure to 
blow it up at laſt, and therefore knew that all they 
did till that point was diſcuſſed fignified nothing; 
and that whenever they pleaſed to put an end to it, 
they had an immediate opportunity. 

Without therefore entering upon ſuch juſt coſt 


tions as I might very well be allowed to make upon 


the ſeveral perſons and parts acting and acted in 
that, T had almoſt ſaid ſham treaty, I may place the 
whole miſcarriages of ir very jultly upon this one 
particular; viz. that the affairs of religion were 
left to the abſolute determination and appointment 
of the treaters, and this might have inſtructed any 
body that this treaty would come to nothing; ſince 
it was morally impraQticable that the nice article of 
religion, as it particularly then ſtood between the 
two churches, could have been ſettled to the mutual 


ſatisfaction of both kingdoms by a Commiſſion, in 


which there was not one perſon deputed or named 
by the church, or inſtructed by them to enter open 
the ſeveral articles of a treaty on either hand. 

know it has been ſaid, and perhaps there may 
have been ſome truth in it, that the article of reli- 
gion was to have laid paſſive and dormant, and nei- 
ther fide was to have concerned themſelves about it, 
by which ſome would have it underſtood, that either 
ſide was to remain in the condition they were then 
in, —and that this was the meaning of the words of 
a certain perſon, who when he was aſked, what 
care was taken of the church in that treaty, replied, 
cc gon” SE A Sa 

© Iconfeſs, it is a charitable uo a chowerdu; 


m8 for God's dale; let us have no more of that) Tots 


to o lay, the author only meant that things ſhould, 
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A” 


ſelves late upon ſuch a foundation; 


2 


be left to land as they were, and the treaters ſhould 
have no other concern about it bunt I preſume 
thoſe people hardly conſidered that then the eſta- 


wheneyer they were governed by a majority on chis 
or that fide, might have overwhelmed intirely the 


Scots ſettlement, and erected epiſcopacy upon them, 


or vice verſa Wich the church of England: And ] 
preſume neither church would have thought them- 


would not have had reaſon to haxa thought ſo. 


Such a precarious Union muſt needs have begot 


future convulſions in both Kingdoms; and if we 
may judge by what has happened fince, the treaters 
would have met with but very ordinary reception in 
Scotland when they came home; and the abaudon- 
ing the church to tie merey of the Parliament, 
which was in effect, giving her up to the church 


of England, uould Fein, have inflamed the whole 


country. 
It is therefore the N kinder reflection to ſay 


theſe gentiemen never deſigned any Union at all, 


ſince to ſuppole the other, would be to ſuggeſt that . 


they deſigned to give up their native country to a 
bondage in matters religious, which they knew was 
intolerable to their country, and to lead them by 


the hand to an inevitable breach between the nations. 


For this reaſon 1 ley, that treaty Was Never ſin- 


cerely deſigredy. it it was, it mult reflect either 
upon the underſtandings, or upon the 3 integrity of 


the perſons concerned. 

Upon the breaking up of this treaty, three things 
happened to the further widening | the unhappy 
breaches +, between the nations, which however 
they diſcovered the furious temper of a party of 


men in, both Kingdoms, ready and forward to in- 
flame us, and Involve; both nations in blood, yet. 


their 


w 


bliſhment of either church had been left intirely to 
the future diſpoſition of a Britiſh Parliament, who, 


I am ſure, they 
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| ahiew evil defign had this happy ue; that it brought 5 
the nations to the criſis which inevitably brought on 
the great treaty; it put us all into ſuch a condition, 
that nothing but a treaty for a nearer Union, or a 
bloody and irreconcilable ruptute, could be the 
confequence.—And this I take to be a moying argu- 
ment, which in the judgment of the Miniſtry made 
the treaty of Union abſolutely necefary, and thus 
the greateſt 00 came out of the greatelt es a 
evil. 
he firſt of theſe was the aſſair of Captain Gieen | 
and the ſhip Worceſter. An Engliſh ſhip called the 
Worceſter, of London, Captain Thomas Gteen 
Commander, homeward-bound from the Eaſt- Indies, 
put into Scotland, whether by contrary winds, or 
for convoy, or on what other gn is not to the 
purpoſe. 

Ihe African Company there having A ſhip for- = 
merly ſeized by the Eaſt India Company in London, 
as ſhe was fitting out in the river of Thames, and 
for which they had in vain ſolicited reſtitution; they 
obtain of the Government a pals to ſeize and ſtop 
this ſhip by way of repriſal. 

Accordingly, the ſhip was Wien on, andebrought 
into Brunt ifland, and ſome time paſſed while the 
ſhip lay under ſuch circumſtances. | 

During this time ſome of the ſhips crew, whether 
in their drink, or otherwiſe, let fall ſome words, 
_ implying that they had been pirating, and particu- 
larly ſome very ſuſpicious diſcourſes, en: that 

there had been blood in the caſe. | 

This prompted further enquiries, and at laſt a 
plain and particular information was procured, that 
this Captain Green, with this fhip Worceſter, had 
met with a Scots ſhip commanded by one * 
Drummond in the Eaſt-Indies, had made a prize 
of the ſhip, and ee Oy and all his 


crew. 
Iheſe 


* 


\ 
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"Theſe ſuſpicious and dark ſpeeches were ſo taken 
hold of, and traced, that at laſt it came upon the 


ſtage, and brought Green and his ſhips crew into 


the courſe of public juſtice; and after a very long 


trial, they were found guilty of piracy, robbery and 
murder; and particularly the Captain and five more 


were condemned to die for it, and the Captain with 
two more were accordingly executed. | 

It is not the work of this book to relate that ſtory 
at its full length, but | cannot paſs it here without 
a ſhort abridgment of the proceedings; becaule as 
Scotland lies under much ſcandal on this account, 
which, as to the methods of public Juſtice, I think 
ſhe does not delerve; ; ſo the clearing up that point, 
and the relation it has to the preſent ſubject I am 
upon, I think will come out hand in hand; and for 
that reaſon I engage in it. 

Some of Green's men, either in their anger, or 
their cups, or both, having let fall words that ren- 
dered him very much ſuſpected of having been 
guilty of great viilanies, they were further watched 


in their diſcourſe by ſome that had taken hold of 


their words, particularly two negroes, one Haines, 
and anothgr, who, it ſeems, being diſguſted at the 
Caprain, frequently let fall ſuch expreſſions as gave 
the hearers reaſon to. ſuſpect there had been great 
villanies among them. Theſe ſpeeches are all to be 


ſeen in the depoſitions of the witneſſes, (too long to 


repeat here] and particularly i in the printed. trial, to 
which L refer. 

I ſhall not take upon me here 1 to condemn 
or acquit either ſide; I know the world is divided 
on the ſubject; ſome will have Green and his crew 
to be guilty of all that is charged on them; others 
ſay, the company carried all againſt them, that they 
might have a good pretence for confilcating the 
Sup. But be that as it will, it is moſt Os the 

olly 
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folly and imprudence of the men hanged them, to 
ſay no more. | 

From a little to more, from dark expreiiand they 
fell to downright quarrelling, and calling one ano- 
ther names, which there ſeems to be good reaſon to 
believe, might in part be true on both ſides, for 
| ſome of them, however innocent of this matter, had 
been, it ſeems, guilty of wickedneſſes of other ſorts, 
black enough. 

This folly of theirs came at laſt to ich a height, | 
that it could be no longer concealed, for it became 
the public diſcourſe, that they had beep guilty not 
of murder and piracy only, but of uncommon bar- 
barities; and not that only, but that it was particu- 
larly on a Scots ſhip, and Scots men, VIZ. Captain 
Drummond, as aforeſaid. 

At length it was brought to the ears as the Go- * 
vernment, and 3s the public juſtice of. all nations is 
obliged to take cognizance of ſuch horrid: things as 
were here ſuggeſted, the fellows were examined, 
and they frankly confeſling, Green and five of his 


men were taken up. The peſitive evidence were 


only two negroes, but others ſo corroborated what 
they ſaid, and circumſtances concurring, to make 
almoſt every body believe the fact, at leaſt in that 
hurry, they were, upon a long hearing, ſeverally | 
found guilty of piracy and murder. | 
There are ſometimes ſuch criſis, ſuch junctures in 
matters, when all things ſhall concur to poſſeſs, not 
a man, but even a nation, with a belief of what, 
at another time, they would not believe, even upon 
the ſame evidence; and, in this man ſeems actuated 
by a kind of ſupernatural influence, as if invifiblß 
directed, to bring to paſs ſome particular thing point- 
ed out by Providence to be done, for reaſons of his 
own, and known only to his inſcrutable wiſdom. : 
Juſt ſuch a caſe this ſeemed to be; the circum- 
ſtances of Green and his crew were very unhappy 


for 


4 
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for them ; their being put into Scotland, where they 
had no manner of buſineſs, no diſtreſs to force them 
in; their being ſeized by the Compiny, the men's 
falling out among themſelves, and being the open 
inſtruments of detecting, what no one ever could 
have charged them with ; their ſtaying there when 
they might have gone, and had no more bufineſs 
there, from whence ſome alledge they had no power 

to depart; theſe, and more concurring circum- 
ſtances, which were obſerved by the molt curious, 
and ſome of which were noted upon the trial, ſcenr- 
ed to jump together lo vihbly, that all people ſeemed 
to acknowledge a wonderful and inviſible hand in 
it, directing and pointing out the detecting ſome 
horrible crime, which eee ve not to go 
vnpuniſhed. 

Nor was this the ſenſe of a ſow, ba Sberdy 
ſpeaking of the whole nation, I mean of confider- 
ing people, and fuch as uſualiy notice ſuch things, 

and particularly of many of thoſe who cried out 
loudeſt of the matter, when it was too late to apply 
any remedy ;- in which, I cannot but think, they 
acted unkindly to their country, and indeed very 
unjuſtly, ſince, when the conviction of ſuch circum- 
$ances was on the minds of the people, it is no 
wonder the men were found guilty by the jury; and 

} perſuade myſelt, 1 themſelves note habe done 
the ſame. 

On their being found vuikey; they w were not im- 
mediately executed, but ſeveral applications were 
made to England for their reprieve ; the Council of 
Scotland reprieved them for ſome days; and as ſome 
people began then to object, that the evidence was 
but too flight, and that there was but one witneſs 
to matter of fact, and that the one witneſs was but 

a negro, that he was not capable of the impreſſions 
of the ſolemnity of an oath, that there was malice 
in * and the like; on theſe, and on other conſid: - 

rations, 
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rations, the Gover nent was fo tender of the blood 
of the men, that ſome have thought they had not 
died but for the rage of the common people, who, 
hearing that they were further to be reprieved, got 
together i in an unuſual multitude, on the day ap- 
pointed for. their execution, crying out for juſtice. 
And this part of the ſtory is the occaſion of my 
relating ſo much of it, ſince the tendency it had 
to inflame ihe nations one againſt ane Ben 
here. 
On the Jay ee for execution, the Privy 
Council was ſet, and the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh 
were called to alliſt ; Where the point was debated, 
whether the condemned perſons ſhould be executed 
or no? J will not fay the rabble influenced the Coun- 
cil in their determinations that way; but this is cer- 
tain, that the diſcontent of the common people was 
very well known; and that they were furiouſiy bent 
upon ſome violent methods was very much feared; 
that a vaſt concourſe of people was gathered at 
that inſtant in the Parliament Cloſe, at the Croſs, 
at the Priſon, and throughout the whole city; that 
they publicly threatened the Magiſtrates, and even 
the Council itſelf, in caſe they were not brought 
out that day; and ſome talked of pulling down the 
_ Yolbooth, which if they bad attempted, they would 
have ſacrificed them 3 in a way more like that of De 
V it, than an execution of juſtice. 
en it was the Council determined ths mat- 
ter, that three of them, viz. The Captain, Thomas 
Green, John Mather, and James Simpſon, who were 
thought to be principals in the murder, ſhould be 
put to death that day. : 
When the Magiltrates of- Edinburgh came ont, 
they allured the people that they were ordered to be 


executed, and that if they would have a little pa- 


tience, they would ſee them brought 19 and this | 
pacified. them for the preſent. 
| Soon 
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Soon after the Council breaking up, my Lord 
Chancellor came out, and driving down the ſtreet, 


in his coach, as he paſſed by the Croſs, ſomebody 


fait aloud, © The Maviſtrates had but cheated 
« them, and that the Council had reprieved the 
* criminals: — This running like wild fire, was 
fpread in a moment among the people; immediately 
they ran in a fury down the ſtreet, after the Chan- 
cellor, ſtopped his coach juſt at the Trone-Church, 
broke the glaſſes, abuſed his ſervants, and forced 
him out of the coach; ſome friends that were con- 
cerned for the hazard he was in, got him into a 
houſe, fo that he had no perſonal hurt. It was in 
vain for his Lordſhip to proteſt to them, that the 
men were ordered to be executed; they were then 
paſt hearing of any thing, the whole town was in 
an uproar, and not only the mob of the city, but 
even from all the adjacent country was come toge- 
mer. Nothing but the blood of the priſoners could 
appeaſe them; and had not the execution followed 
immediately, it cannot be expreſſed what miſchief 
might have happened. 

At laſt the priſoners were brought out, and led 
through the ſtreets down to Leith, the place of exe- 
ution being by the lays appointed there for crimes 
committed upon the ſea. —The fury and rage of the 

ople was ſuch, that it is not to be expreſſed; and 


hardly did they ſuffer them to paſs, or keep their 


hands off them as they went, but threw a thoufand 
Inſults, . taunts, and revilings. — They were at laſt 
brought to the gibbet, erected at the ſea- mark, and 
there hanged. 

Nor can I forget to note, that no "RP was 
the: ſacrifice made, and the men dead, but even 
the ſame rabble, ſo fickle is the multitude, ex- 
claimed at their own madneſs, and openly regretted 
what they had done, and were Tony. to tear one 


Dae to pieces for the exceſs. 
T his | 


= 
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This was not acted there with more fury, than it 


was with the utmoſt indignation reſented in Eng- 


land ;—ſtill I am to be underſtood of the common 
people; for the Government of neither ſide had 


any reſentment or diſpute, all things having been 


carried on by legal methods, proceſs, and trial, 


according to the form of law, and uſage: of the 


country. 


But here was new matter 60 the enemies of both 


nations to work upon, and too much fewel was 


thrown into the fire of national contention. on both 


ſides. 
In Scotland, it was ſaid, — Canin of En gland 


would protect them, and they would be „ 8 
only becauſe they were Scotſmen that were murder- 


ed; and the like. 


In England, it was ſaid, the rabble had cried out 
to hang them, becauſe they were Engliſhmen ; that 


they had ſaid, they wiſhed they could hang the 


whole nation fo, and that they. inſulted - chem, as 
they went to execution, with the name of Eogllk 
dogs, &c. 

Never was ſuch an unfortunate circumſtance to 
exaſperate the common people on both ſides, and to 
fill them with irreconcileable averſions that might 


prepare them for blood; and if in England it had 


gone a little higher, it would not have been ſafe or 
a Scotſman to have walked the ſtreets. 

Certain it is, that though the men had been in- 
nocent, for that was now alledged, yet, as they 
were condemned by a due courſe of law, tried, and 
executed by the common form of juſtice in that 
country, and in the ſame manner by which their 


own ſubjects were tried and executed; the fault muſt 
lie in the witneſſes, and the jury that delieved them; 


but there could be no brenne to male it a national 
quarrel at all. 
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That in England it had been but too frequent to 
try and condemn innocent men; and that, if evi- 
dences ſwore the fact, it might be the misfortune of 
any innocent man to fall under ſuch a difaſter. The 
crime lay in the villany and perjury of witneſles; 
but the nation could not be quarrelled on that ac- 
count. 2 | 
But ſtill theſe things left a corroded maſs of ill 
blood in the minds of the peopie on either fide; 


and, as improved by the malicious fomenters of our 


diviſions; they were very unhappy at that time. 
10 exaſperate the people yet more, it was report- 


_ ed, that Captain Drummond was yet living, that 
| neither he, nor any of his men, was ever touched 
dy Green or his crew, and ſome ſeamen who landed 


in England, made affidavit directly contrary io the 
evidence that hanged them. 

1 ſhall no farther enter into the merits gf the cafe, 
than ſerves to the, matter of national heats: The 
thing was generally thought to be a haſty execution, 
but the argument, that ir ought to be no ground of 
a national quarrel prevailed in England, and the reſt 
of the priſoners in Scotland were reprieved from 


time to time, and at laſt let go. 


In both thele caſes, the miſchief of tumult and 


rabbles is to be obſerved, and how ealy it is to ſet 


nations on a flame, by the violent fomenting the 
paſſions and humours of the people, and how much 
thoſe fort of men are to be detelted, who blow the 
coals of ſtrife and. diſſenſion in a nation, prompt 
the fury of an enraged multitude to fly in one ano- 
thers faces, and infult the laws and Governments ot 
both countries at once. 

The end of this account is to make out what ] at 
firſt noted, concerning the caufes which wrought 
theſe two nations up te fuch a neceſſity of an Union, 
that either it muſt have been an Union or a war; 
the animoſities on both ſides being raiſed to ſuch- 


a pitch, 
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a pitch, that they could no longer have remained in 
the uſual medium of peace. Nor was this unhappy : 
| Rory the leaſt cauſe of the growing averſion be. 
tween us, which was now come to a very grown 
height. | 

The fourth head, to which ! Fe the growing 
alienation between theſe two kingdoms, was the Ac 
of Security in Scotland. 

This act made a great noiſe in the world, and 
was magnified in England to ſuch a height, that 
it was looked upon, as in effect, a declaration f 
war, to commence at the Queen's demiſe ; and how- 
ever deſigned, was ettectually made ſo, by what 
After bappened. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale wks High Commiſſion- 
er to this Parliament, a perſon of extraordinary tem- 
per, candor and modeſty.— The matter of the ſuc- 
ceſſion had in the preceding Parliament been reje&- 
ed, on this ſuppoſition, that it was not prudent for 
Scotland to join with England, except fuch condi- 
tions of commerce and navigation were firſt. obtain- 
ed by treaty with England, as were juſt and honour- 
able for Scotland; and abundance of honell gentle- - 
men, who were far enough from ſo much as being 
ſuſpe cted of favouring the Jacobite intereſt, joined 
together 1 in this demand; they were willing to come 
into the ſucceſſion, provided they had ſuch and ſuch © 
conditions, as they thought were reaſonable to be 
inſiſted on in behalf of Scotland, among which the 
liberty and freedom of trade to the Engliſh planty- | 
tions was one. 

- There were many very learned le] in the pre- 
ceding Parliament upon that head; great and popu- 
lar ſpeeches made on the ſubject; and the Act of 
Security was offered, and voted, but could not then 
be paſſed, for tbings began. to run high in the Par- 
liament, which occaliones a receſs. 


This 
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This was taken in England in a moſt heinous 
manner; and nothing was now talked of there, but 
the Scots buying arms and ammunition, training 
and exerciſing their men, and mighty things were 
ſuggeſted in England, which the Scots might do, 
and ſometimes which they would do; the printed 

news- papers gave a molt formidable journal of the 
Duke of Athole drawing out his Highlanders, en- 
camping three days with ſeven thouſand men, how 
armed, how well officered, and the like; another 
paper told the world of ſixtv- thouſand men in Scot- 
land, armed and trained, and ready to take the 
field. 
' However abſurd theſe things were, and that wiſer 
men, who knew the ſtate of Scotland, ſaw there 
was nothing in it, but what every nation in the 
world would have lone i in the like caſe, that it was 
neither more nor leſs than arming their militia, and 
putting them into ſome order, which for ſeveral 
years paſt had been intirely neglected; yet J ſay, 
however abſurd the ſuggeſtions were, they were im- 
proved in England to all manner of extremes, and 
ſome moſt ridiculous exceſſes were run , both 
public and private. 

It is no doubt, but as 8 was . 1 
ed to be independent, whatever the forward pens 
of our politicians would have pretended, yet J ſay, 
being acknowledged independent even by the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, it was a very material thing to have 
her concur in eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
on the ſame perſon as England had done. 85 

Two things moved in this affair on the Engliſh 
fide: © 

1. Some would not have it don at all, and there- 
fore were for irritating the Englith againſt the Scots, 
that it might come to a rupture inſtead of a ſettle- 
ment; and this, by . it upon Scotland wr de- 
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clare, without a previous treaty, which they Knew 
N never be, accepted. 
Others would gladly have had the Scots come 
into a the ſucceſſion, but were willing to have them do 
it without any conditions, thinking that cd dg | 
_ ought ſtill be kept low, for tear of their principles, 
which lead them to be no friends to the Engliſh 
church eſtabliſhment. 
Both theſe cried out, and exclaimed at this Act 

of Security, and repreſentcd it to the world, as if 
the Scots were going actually to ſeparate from Eng- 
land. 

There was one clauſe in the Act of Sechrie 
which intirely excluded the ſucceſſor to the crown 
from governing both kingdoms together. 5 

This the enemies of Scotland preſently repreſented 
in England, as a deſign to reſtore King James, and 
a great many honeſt people were brought in to /be- 
lieve that the Scots, even the Preſpyterians them 
ſelves, were ſo alienated from England, and fo 
obſtinately bent againſt joining with her on any ac- 
count, that they would never again be under the 
ſame head, nay, that they would rather league 
themſelves with France, and reftore King James, : 
than come to any terms with her. And this was, as 
it Were, confirmed, when the Scots, ſubſequent to 
theſe things, paſſed an act for trading with France, 
though, as their circumſtances chen ſtood, it was 
very neceſſary to them. 

Nor was this run to any thing leſs in England, 
and they began to talk loudly there of foreing the 
Scots to the ſucceſſion, but this was by ſuch as 
either coveted a breach petween the two nations up- 
on any terms, or really did not underſtand what 
they faid. The latter appeared by their printing 
ſome pieces to prove the right of the Houſe of Ha- 
nover to the crown by lucceſſion; a thing all 
people, tay KNOW any thing of the affairs of Europe, 

D know 
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know it was not the foundation upon which the 
preſent eſtabliſhment pretends to be built, but 
on that much ſafer, and much more divine right of 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, and Scots alſo, I mean 
parliamentary limitation. 

Things ran very high now in both nations ; the 
meaſures taken in Scotland ſeemed to be very 
well grounded, and their aim well taken ; for 
either England muſt comply with Scotland, as to 
ſuch treaties as were reaſonable, or elſe ſhe might 
have the ſatisfaction to ſee clearly, Scotland by this 


act was placed in an intire ſeparate ſtate from her; 


—who ſhe would join with ; what prince ſhe would 
bring in; where ſhe would beflow her crown, was 
_ to the Nn. Two things ſhe had made 
plain: | | 5 
1. That ſhe was reſolved to have it wholly 


in her own hands, to beſtow as ſhe thought 


fit. 

2. That wherever the Engliſh crown was beſtow- 
ed, the Scots crown ſhould not, without conditions 
firſt obtained. 

This effectually ſettled and declared the indepen- 
dency of Scotland, and put her into a poſture fit 
to be treated with, either by England, or by any 


other nation. 


Nor did the apprehenſions which this gave the 
world of the Scots deſigning to reſtore King James 
do her any diſſervice; for though nothing is more 
certain than that the Jacobites, as they are called, 
econceived great hopes from theſe things, and flat- 
tered themſelves exceedingly, that the return of 
their King, as they called him, would be the ef- 
fect of all theſe breaches; and therefore fell in 
heartily with all theſe things; and, as far as poſſi- 
ble, carried, on the averfion to a ſettlement with 
England: Yet it is as certain that the gentlemen, 
who maiply carried on this . had no more 

ee 
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eye that way, than to the Great Turk; but were 
ſincerely bent to the proſperity of their country, 
and the eſtabliſhment, both religious and civil, as 
tully appeared afterwards, by their Hearne purſu- 
ing the treaty that followed 
The drift of the whole matter was, the bringing 
England to terms, bringing the Engliſh nation to 
a treaty ; and though it is confeſt that the proſpect 
was remote and melancholy, England at the time 
being averſe to any ſuch thing ; yet as theſe gentle- 
men ſaw there was no other way to redeem Scot- 
land from the diſcouragement ſhe then lay under, 
with reſpe& to the abſence of her Court, the de- 
pendence of her gentry and nobility, the limita- 
tions and reſtrictions of trade, which, by the Ack 
of Navigation, ſhe was fettered with, and ſeveral 
diſadvantages her preſent conjunction, which was 
made without any treaty, laid her under; there- 


r they itood ſtrictly and reſolutely to their mea- 


ſures; and the more the Court in England puſhed 
at her joining in the ſettlement, and uſed all poſſi- 
ble means to bring it to paſs; the more averſe they 
appeared, and the farther they went off from it. 

Thus I fay this Act of Security, being only at- 
tempted in the firſt Seſſion of Parliament, was per- 
fected in the next; and every day further and fur- 
ther advances were made ſeemingly to an entire 
and laſting ſeparation of the kingdoms from one 
another. 

There were other ſteps wade to this on both 
des, as to matters ot trade, as ſhall appear imme- 
diately. 

England, who was all this while under a very 
unhappy conduct, and ated upon quite different 
foundations from what we have ſeen her happily 
brought over to ſince, took the worſt meaſures up- 
on the Scots proceedings then, that ever a wiſe people 
could have taken ; tor the Engliſh Parliament fit- 
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ting ſoon. after, viz. 1704, the Scots Acts of Se- 
Curity came. to be .confidered ; and however in- 
fuenced by a precipitant party, God only knows, 
they paſſed an act, in my opinion, the mgſt impoli- 

tic, I had alm wot faid unjuit, that age that 
great atembly. | . 

This was oa act of Parliament, intitled, In Act | 

lo prevent the iuiſebiefi arijt ing 10 England from the 
Ad of Security in Scotlaud. In which they t in a 
manner declared open war with Scotland, unleſs by 
the 24th of December, the next year, they ſhould 
fettie the crown in the lame perſon as now ſettled in 
England ; for they appointed twenty-four men of 
war to be fitted out, to prevent the Scots trading 

vith France; bY the Scots in England aliens, 

Wy ſeveral other articles, as in the act itle.f may Fn. 
more at large appear. 

his was done in that famous Parliament called, 

The Tackins Parliament, and it was the leſs to be | ; 
woaderedAat, becauſe, (which is the ſubject I am at 
preſent upon?) the beats between the nations, 
woich were at this time improved by the parties on 
both fides, were riſen to à very great height; all 
things tende ad to exaſperations and provocations; 
„ man of temper ſeemed inew himielt on either 
hend; and thoſe who bore the leaſt regard to the 
general göod of both kingdoms foreſa x nothing but 
an dab le war betwcen us; and indeed had 
matters ſtood thus but a very little longer, it had 
been impoſſible to have avoided it, and that in a 
molt urtcatonable lime for Europe, which was 
then engaged In the molt furious aifd molt critical 
june ure of the war with France, being the year 
belore the battle at Blenheim. 

Thus the party in Scotland, who had laid their 
ſcheme, in Ropes that England would: have come 
into mealures tor the general 80 od, faw themſclves 
diapplinted , and taoogh it is true that, bad Eng- 
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land then ſeen with the eyes of her national under- 


ſtanding, and had ſhe not been ridden by a party, 
who openly purſued the ruin of her very Conſtitu- 
tion, ] mean as eltabliſhed on the Revolution prin- 


ciple ; I ſay, had ſhe not been under that unhappy 


influence, the had taken other meaſures ; yet, as it 
was, nothing was to be expected. | 

However, the gentlemen in Scotland happily re- 
ſolved to wait for the iſſue of things, and firmly 
adhered to their new ſcheme. Scotland began to 


be talked up in the world a little; and theſe very 


Lo 


- 


enemies, who, as they thought, wounded her, by 


talking up the mighty formidable things this Act of 


Security might produce, really raiſed her reputation; 


nothing was more abſurd than their alarming 


land at the chimeras of their own heads; ſuch as 


Scotland buying 430,000 ſtand of arms in Holland ; 


laying in 10,000 barrels of powder; arming 


bo, ooo men, and the like. All which, in reality, 


was nothing at all but muſtering their trained bands, , 


as they call them in England, and buying about 
500 barrels of powder for the Caſtle of Edinburgh. 


g Eng- 


in their alarming England, I fay, at theſe mighty 


things, they really raiſed the reputation of Scot- 


land in the world, and made. her begin to make a*_ 


different . figure in the eyes of other nations; and, 


there is no doubt, had things gone on to a rup. 
ture, as wicked men on both ſides wiſhed, and 


good men began to fear, Scotland might have found 


ſome powerful princes willing to have accepted her 


crown, and to have in the mean time ſupported, 
ſupplied, and encouraged her to ſtand upon her 
own feet. 


But I ſhall do the oentlenien who! managed this 
atfair this juſtice, that I believe they had it not at 


all in their deſign, to fly to the protection of any 


foreign power, no, not to any Proteitant power 
in rope; unleſs forced to it by the precipitant 


meaſures | 
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meaſures England was then in all probability going 
into; and, jf they had done it then, 1 can not ſee 
how they could have been blamed.— But as to the 
preſent ſtate of things, the gentlemen who managed 
this part ſeemed to me always to aim at obliging 
England to give them good terms, and to 
themſelves in ſuch a polture in the world, 
ſhould make England ſee it was worth their while 8 
do ſo, as well as that they ought to do ſo. And 
this was ſo juſt a ſtep, and the aim fo well taken, 
as by the conſequence appeared, that, I think, it is 
the greateſt panegyric that can be made on theſe 
gentlemen, to ſay, they brought to pals by it all 
the great things which God, in his providence, has 
thought fit to do en our peace and happi- 
neſs in this iſland. 

If they did not deſign this, or had not this ho. 
neſt aim in view, they leſs deſerve the praiſe ; but 
It is evident, Providence made their meaſures in- 
ſtrumental to bring it to paſs. 

Thus ſtood the affairs of this iſland, at the end 
of the year 1705, when the averſions between the 
two kingdoms, by the ſeveral ſteps 1 have noticed, 
was come to a great hGght ; the people ſeemed ex- 
aſperated againit one another to the higheſt de. 
gree; the Governments ſeemed bent to act counter 

to one another in all their Councils; trade claſhed 
between them in all its circumſtances, and every 
Parliament run further and further into the moſt 
diſobliging things that could be: England laid a 
new impoſt upon Scots cloth; Seng prohibited 
all the Engliſh woollen manufacture in general, and 
erected manufactories among themſelves, which, 
had they been prudently managed too, might have 

been very advantageous to them; dut of that by 
the way. Scotland freely and openly ex ported 
their wool to France, Germany and Sweden, to 
the irreparable lols of the Engliſh manufactures, 
having 
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having great quantities of Engliſh wool brought i n- 
to Scotland over the borders, which it was impoſſible _ 
for England to prevent ; fo that the famous trade 
for wool to France, by Romney Marſh, commonly 
called Owling, was entirely dropped, and France 
not ſupplied only, but glutted with wool. 
On the other hand, England was proceeding. to 
prohibit the importation of Scots cattle, and to in- 
terrupt by force their trade with France; and had 
this laſt proceeded to practice, all the world could | 
not have prevented a war between both nations. 
But more prudent counſels prevailed, and God's 
| providence unravelled all theſe fehemes of deſtruc- 
tion, which madmen. had drawn for the ruin of 
their native country; and as many times things 
evil in their deſign, are overuled by an inviſible 
hand, and bring to paſs that very good, which they 
were prepared to deſtroy, even ſo it was here; for 


theſe confuſions were the very things that brought | . | 


both the nations to their ſenſes, I mean, brought 
them both to better temper ; the conſequences of a 
bloody war juſt breaking out in the bowels of their 
native country, in the ruin and certain deſolation of 
Which they mult neceſſarily have a great ſhare, 
opened the eyes of the moſt thinking people on 
both ſides, even of thoſe who in themſelves had no 
real inclination to the conjunction of the kingdoms, . 
and thus the neceſſity of taking new meaſures oo: . 


Zan to appear both ways. 


In England, the weight of the preſent war, 
which every day rather increaſed than decreaſed; 
in Scotland, their declining condition, and diſunited . 
circumſtances ; ; in England, the matter of ſecurity ; 
in Scotland, the proſpect of advantage, all concur- 
red to ſway the inclinations of wiſe men to heal 
theſe breaches. 

Ill have now ſhewn by what ſteps theſe i two nations 
2 were brought to the very brink of mutual de- 
ſtruection, | 
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A and the ſequel of the ſtory will tell any 


body who were the parties that prompted both-na- 


tions to theſe unhappy extremes: I. ſhall in the 


next place a little exiting how all this tide of miſ- 


chief and folly turned, and how they began to 
come te themſelves in both Kingdoms, and this will 
ſo naturally lead us to the hiſtory of the Union, 
that 1 cannot think of a more proper introduc- 
tion. 5 

The party in England who had the reins of the 
adminiſtration in their hands; had given other tef- 


timonies than this of their precipitant meaſures; 


and as they had made not this mation only uneaſy, 


but their own too, fo, as things generally take new 


turns, when they come to extremes, the E ngliſh na- 
tion began to be alarmed at the proceedings, as 


tending to the ſubverſion of all the fabric of Go- 
vernment (erected by the Revolution. 


The occafion of all this is too long to relate here; 


and the hiſtory of the tacking the Occaſional Bill to 


the Money Bill in 5255 Parliament in England, is too 


well known to need any recital. It is enough to ſay 


here, that puſhing at ſuch hot meafures in England, 


as is ufual in ail precipitations, like an axe ſtruck 


upon a hard fione, the blow rebounded, and the 
weapon flew out of the hand of the unſkilſul work- 
man; the projet failed, the party overthrew them- 
ſelves, and never recovered, 5 
The Queen, far rom approving the extravagan. 


cies they were running things to, and awakened by 


the danger of her people's liberties, which were as 
dear to herſelf as to them, finding to what miſchiefs 
theſe warm gentlemen were leading her, and being 
by the goodneſs of her diſpoſition, as well as expe- 
rience in the Engliſh affairs, particularly averſe to 
things hard or jevere upon her people, much more 


ſo to all manner of illegal ſeverities, put a full ſtop 


to this Career of miſchief, And though indeed they 
7 had 
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had brought things to the very edge of deſtruction, 
both in England on their own buſineſs, as well as 
in the affairs of the two kingdoms; yet the Queen 
Immediately ſhifting hands, and applying with her 
uſual wiſdom to the eſtablilking the minds of her 
people, retrieved this whole affair, reſtored Eng- 
land to the tranquillity ſo much deſired, filled up 
| her Miniſtry and all offices of truſt, wah men of 
the ſame candour and moderation with herſelf, 
openly abandoned and diſcouraged the meaſures of 
thoſe people who had run things to ſuch excefles, 
and reſettled the minds of her people, diſtracted. 
with apprehenſions of ruin and party-confuſion. 
Thus the Miniſtry. in England was intirely 
changed, the Lord Keeper, Sir Nathan Wright, de- 
poſed ; Sir Edward Seymour, Comptroller of the 
Houſchold, put out of her family ; the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Secretary of State, and ſeveral others, 
laid aſide; the props of the high flying party, as 
they were called, were left out of the Council, and 
removed from their places in the Government. 


In the ſeveral counties the people's approbation'of 


ber Majeſty's proceedings, and their joy at this 
change of inſtruments, was teltified by the univerſal 


contempt put upon the affair of the tacking, and of 
the Occaſional Bill, as well as of all hot men and 
hot meaſures ; and this teſtified by the change in 
their elections of Parliament men, a new Parlia- 
ment being then to be choſen, in which ſo general. 
an averſion to the Occaſional Bill, or any thing in- 
vading the toleration, and particularly to the affair 
of the tack, appeared, that in ſpight of all . e 
tions, a great number of the tacking members were 
thrown out, and ſuch a change of men appeared in 
the next Parliament, that whereas in the other Par- 
liament the high-party had a majority of ſixty-two, 
or thereabout, for every thing they joined in; on 
| the: firſt trial 'of the * of the Houle, which 


Was 
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was perhaps the greateſt that has been known of 
late years, it appeared the whig-party had the ma- 
_ Jority by above ſeventy voices; and theſe, by the 
turning out ſeveral on the trials of elections, and 
other circumſtances, roſe up to be above a hundred ; 
though after they ſeemed to loſe ſome ground again, 
but it did not laſt. 5 
Things being thus happily turned in England, and 
the firſt ſtep for the eſtabliſhing and ſettling this 
new party in their ſeats of management taken, it 
was wonderful to ſee the change it made in all the 
affairs of the nation, how every thing ſucceeded, 
unheard of victories abroad, unuſual cheerfulneſs at 
home, and a new face of proſperity ſeemed to gild 
the affairs of the nation; the feuds of parties died 
in every place; peace, union, and temper, began to 
be the companion of every ſociety; and the ancient 
animoſities between neighbour and neighbour, be- 
tween friend and friend, which formerly crept, not 
into ſociety only, but even into our families, and 
our very beds, declined apace; the Queen encou— 
raged peace and love, and unity among her people, 
and preſſed the nation to it upon all occaſions, and 
all good men began to encourage it by their ex- 
amples. | | 
In this general felicity of affairs in England, 
Scotland came into remembrance; her Majeſty, as 
having an equal regard to the good of all her ſub- 
jects, and as being juſtly concerned, not for the 
change of the temper and condition of her people 
only, but for the continuance of it to them in ages 
to come, could not but be ſolicitous for the remov- 
ing the obſtructions which lay in the way on either 
ſide. ; - ; | 
When the wiſeſt heads in both nations had been 
conſulted with on this article, though opinions dif- 
fered, yet no medium could ever be found ſo ef- 
{eQtual to ſecure this peace, and remove all poſſibi- 
| i lity 
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lity of a acne, like the renewing the. Treaty of 
Union. 

And thus I am brought down to the general ar- 
ticle of the treaty, by the mere thread of the ſtory; 
the feuds of parties, the folly of ſtateſmen, the fu- . 
ry of rabbles, and the general reviving of the old 
animoſities between the people, had been ſcrewed 
up to a dangerous height, as is noted already, by 
that very party who had on all occaſions ſhewn them- 
ſelves enemies to the preſent eſtabliſhment, and fu- 
ture peace even of both nations; and by this me- 
thod they thought they had rendered the ſucceſſion 
to both crowns impracticable for the Houſe of Hano- 
ver, and ſecured an inevitable rupture between the 
nations whenever it ſhould pleaſe God to remove her 
Majeſty out of this world. 

But great are the wonders of ;aſcrutable Provi- 
dence; theſe very ſchemes, contrived in the deeps 
of infernal malice, brooded on by that party who 
ever envied the liberty of Proteſtants, and the 
tranquillity as well as privileges enjoyed by the 
people of this whole iſland, and hatched by the 
warm influence of a reigning party, by which they 
flattered themſelves, they had effectually overthrown 
the project of an Union of the kingdoms, made 
their coalition impoſhble, and all ſchemes projected 
for it impracticable; I ſay, theſe very things made 
way for that ſame Union, they were calculated to 
deſtroy. 

The height thoſe meaſures I have been 6 
of was brought to, made, as it were, a force upon 
both nations to come to this treaty. 

It was now but a few months to come, when the 
nations muſt directly fall out; Engliſh men of war 
muſt be fitted out to cruize upon the Scots, and 
we that confented, or at leaſt did not ſcruple to have 
the Dutch carry on a free trade with France, muſt 
go and _ with e our own brethren for it; where- 

as 
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a8, had we been in our trading ſenſes, we would 
have done it ourſelves. 
The criſis things were come to now, was . 5 
i that they could no longer ſtand at a ſtay, but we 
mult fall out with the Scots, or unite with them; 
all methods to bring them to ſettle the ſucceſſion 
without a treaty had been in vain uſed by the party 
| OS who would gladly have tricked them into 
„but the Scots were too wile to tall into that 
| er 
The preſent Miniſtry were Tn Barer alias with 
them, at the ſame time wiſely concluding, that to 
gain of the Scots what they ought to grant, it was 
reafonable to grant to the Scots what they ought to 
have; and that a treaty with them might be made 
effectual, che only way wascto ſet about it upon 
an honelt foot, and then purſue it ſincerely, and 
not upon. ſharping and tricking on either ſide, as 
before. 
But there yet ſeemed to lie one invincible rue: 
tion in the way of this treaty, and that was the act 
af Parliament paſſed in England the laſt ſeſſion, 
_ which, as before noted, had declared a kind of war 
againſt the Scots, in caſe. they did not come into the 
- fuccefſion by ſuch a da; and upon the firſt motion 
to a treaty, the Scots declared they could not enter 
into any treaty with England till that act was re- 
pealed. 5 
__ This had indeed 2 great deal of reaſon in it, — | 
ſuch as could not be withſtood, for the honour of 
the Scots ſeemed very much impaired in that a&, 
and that they could not come to a treaty upon equal | 
terms while ſuch a law ſtood in force upon them, 
which ſeemed as if it had been a ſword over their 
heads drawn to awe them into a treaty. 
- The Queen, who was reſolved, if poſlible, to 
bring this great event to paſs, and who ſtrove to do 
it ſo, as might give all her ſubjects ſatisfaction, un- 
dertook 
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dertook to clear up this difficulty ; and at the next 
Parliament which met in England, Octob. 23, 1705, 
in her ſpeech to both Houſes, recommended the 
taking away of this obſtruction, by repealing that 


act, in order to introduce a treaty of Union, which 
her Majeſty ſaw now more clearly in view than 
ever before. 


I know there were ſtrong ſtruggles in Fopland 
againſt repealing this act, and that chiefly without 
doors, the party foreſecing, that if this ſtep was 


taken in Parliament, the Union which the 3 really 


dreaded, would of courſe come upon the ſtage; 


to this end it was repreſented as diſhonourable to 
make ſuch an advance to the Scots: That it was an 


inſulting of England to have the Scots fay, they 


would not treat with here till ſuch and ſuch condi- 


tions were performed; that this was letting the 


Scots preſcrive preliminaries upon England, and if 
England complied, it would make them more en- 


croaching. 
But the temper in this Parliament was quite dif- 
ferent from this; it was plain there that the Scots 


were in the right to aſk this as a preliminary; that 
the treaty would for ever be ſubject to this objection; 


that it was not free, but done under the terror or 
oo of that act of Parliament; that, as it was not 

onourable for the Scots to have a treaty forced 
upon them under ſuch circumſtances ; fo neither 


was it honourable for England to force a treaty 
upon them: that the act was unreaſonable in its 


own nature ; that England could have no pretence 
but mere violence to intermeddle with the Scots 


commerce, who were a free nation, and ought to 
be at liberty to trade with any nation that they 
thought fit to trade, with; that their trade with 
France was done by their own act of Parliament 


paſled by the Queen, and was not inconſiſtent with, 
or contravening any treaty or contract with Eng- 
| 2 land; 
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land; that Scotland was under no treaty of com- 
merce, or under no obligation to trade, or not to 
trade as England did. That as to the confederacy, 

and the war in which they were embarked with 
England, that laid them under no obligation, ſince 
the Dutch were in the ſame confederacy, and yet 
openly proclaimed a free trade with France; nor 
did the Engliſh pretend to obſtruct them in it; that 
Scotland was as independent of the Engliſh Govern- 
ment as the Dutch, and ought to be at liberty to 
trade unmoleſted as well as they. 48 

Theſe arguments, backed with an Adminiſtration 
of government now quite recovered from the tyran- 
nical principles of thoſe formerly in power, ſoon 
influenced the Parliament to repeal the act, and 
take this ſtep by way of adyance to the Scots, by 
which they let the Scots ſee they were in the hands 
of their friends, that now they might expect fair 
dealings, and had room to treat with freedom and 
honour. _ 

This was a grell -mortification' to thoſe gentle- 
men who had promoted that act, who now, to- 
gether with their whole party, ſet themſelves with 
all their artifice to oppoſe the treaty in all its 

parts in both Kingdoms; to raiſe ſcruples, im- 
print jealouſies, miſrepreſent perſons and things, 
embroil councils, raiſe ſcandals; and, in ſhort, to 
do every manner of thing they could to embar- 
raſs and obſtruct the treaty; and in the firſt 
place to prejudice the minds of the common people 
againſt the Union as ſuch. What fatal ſucceſs 
they had; how they carried it on, eyen beyond 
the concluſion of the treaty; with what difficul- 

ties it was encountered; how begun, how carried 
on, how finiſhed, and "how fince aſſaulted, and 
with difficulty enough preſerved, will be the ſub- 

ject of the enſuing meets. : 
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Of THE TRTATT IN LONDON. 


I. Aut now come te the great and capital treaty, 
| which bas at laſt, by the bleſſing of God, been 
brought to a happy concluſion, 888 


Lam not inſenſible that, in the, ſtrange variety of 


ry 


circumſtances, changes of proſpects, the turns of 
management, the accidents and niceties, with which 
it has been carried on, the infinite difficulties the 
zealous promoters of it met with, the reſtleſs at- 
tacks of a ſtrong party to diſappoint it, who neyer 
gaye over hes ſtruggle; no, not even after it was 
ok: In this labyrinth of untrod paths, I may 
eaſily miſplace ſome things, and omit others; and I 
cannot but introduce my account of it with this 
. caution, that, though I believe no man can have 
collected with more care, nor has had the opportu- 
nity to remark things with more advantage, having 
been eye witneſs to much of the general tranſaction, 
and furniſhed, by the beſt bands, with every moſt 
ſectet affair in the carrying it on; yet many minute 
things may have paſſed my pen, which it is impoſſi- 
ble +; me to atone for, but by making this proviſo, 
that the reader may be aſſured nothing material can 
| have flipped me; and 1 have uſed all neceflary cau- 
tion to furniſh, myſelf with the whole truth of fact, 
whatever omiſſion of circumſtances I may make an 
apolog ſor. | = | 
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Her Majeſty underſtanding the true reaſons of the 
diſappointment of the, former treaty, which it was 
thought lay in the perſons treating, particularly on 
the Engliſh ſide, whoſe diſpoſition to finz{ktit for the 
public good, it was ſuppoſed, did not appear at all 
to her ſatisfaction, obtained a new act of Parliament 
in England, and the like in Scotland, impowering 
the Queen to appoint Commiſhoners on either hand, 
to treat of an Union between the two nations. 
And here it is neceſſary to obſerve, how well the 

ground- plot of this work was laid, that all obſtacles 


might be removed, which might threaten it with - 


another abortion. It had been noted, that the moft 
dangerous rock of difference, on which this Union 
'could fplit, and which could now render it ineffec- 
tual, was that of religion: Here it was certain they 
could never unite, and the breach therefore being 
trreconcileable, the beſt courle that could be taken 
with it, was to let it quite alone, as a thing neither 
fide ſhould meddle with at all, and conſequently the 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions on both ſides muit vaniſh, 


and the great obſtructions which the enemies of the 


treaty relied on for its miſcarriage were at ONCE re- 
inoved. 

This was a maſter- piece 5 policy, anit Pony 
that her Majeity had other perſons to conſult with, 
and had taken other meaſures than before; and gave 

people very early impreſſions of the ſucceſs which 
has fince appeared. 

But there was yet fome political difficulty: to pass; : 
and here, being to tread truth almoſt on the heels, 
thoſe readers that are willing to have it told plaineſt 
muſt excuſe me for naming people's names. I have 
avoided, on all occaſions, the mixing fatire and re- 
flection in this relation, as much as poffible. 

ihe political difficulties 1 ſpeak of here, and 
which J think gave the greateſt ſhock to this affair, 
£anlitt of two parts, 

1. Succeſſion. 2. Nobility, _ 
5 „ 
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Tue vehemerice wich wikicty It feverabs parties; 
who managed theſe topics, acted their reſpective and 
exceedingly remote proſpeQs ; and by what ſtrange 
myſtery concurring Providence, like the wheel with- 
in all their wheels, centered them all, in uniting 
the nations, as it is a ſecret hiſtory few underſtood, 
and may be as neceſſary as diverting; ſo the heads 
of by may be viewed in the following ſcheme. 

The Succeſſion being the mam thing that lay 
at ths bottom of every one's profes I n firſt 
ſpeak to the particulars of that. | 
There was a party in both kingdoms, but volt 
powerful in Scotland, whoſe deſign was principally 
and directly againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, ' as 
fuch; theſe we muſt allow to be fetting every wheel 
at work, and acting with all their power and poliey 
againſt every thing which looked that way. 

When they ſaw it convenient, they acted againſt 
an Union in its general term, and frequently fome 


of the leſs politic of that party let fall the excreſence 


of their principles, in dire& terms, and pamphlets 
were wrote upon that ſcheme; ſuch as one ſhewing 
the neceſſities of a -war with England, &c. another 
thewing the advantages of an Union with other na- 
tions, and France in particular; others argued con- 
tinually the mighty terms, and the advantages of 
commerce, Scotland might obtain from France; 
and not only propoſed them as equivalent to the 
trade with England, but run on to ſych weak ex- 
tremes, as to ſay, that Scotland made no advantage 
of her commerce with England. 

But theſe may well be faid to be the leſs politic 
part of theſe gentlemen, who were in the defign 
above; for they loſt ground, even againſt the Union 
itſelf, by it; and when the Committee of Parlia- 
ment, appointed to examine the exports and im- 
ports, reported, 'That Scotland exported to England 
above 200,000 pounds ſterling per annum, in linen, 
cattle, &c. the imports from thence appeared ſo 

"NS | ſmall, 
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mall, that the objectors dropped their arguments upon 
that head: and learned to talk with more caution. . 

But the more ſubtile managers of this deſign 
againſt the ſucceſſion, went on by different mea- 
ſures, and with great policy they acted every party, 
as far as they thought they could be pana! in to 
be ſubſervient to their deſign. N 

Thus firſt ſeeming to quit their direct Rc : 
to the lucceſſion, as a thing too open, and too much 
claſhing with the temper of the time, they fall in 
with that party, Who were for the ſucceſſion with 
limitations; not that they would have concurred 
with the event, had theſe limitations been never ſo 
great, but that, in their debating the limitations, 
they might find room to clog the ſucceſſion itſelf, in 
fuch manner as the other party could, by no means 
accept of jt. 

From the ſame prinsiple proceeded _ famous 
reſolve in their Act of Security, by which the ſuc- 
ceſlion met with two invincible . obſtacles, from 
whence they knew, ſome time or other, new ,dif- 
putes muſt ariſe, 4, 'that no eee at all ſhould 
be named, till after the Queen. hat hen it 
was named. it ſhould be with this 1 that it 
ſhould not be the ſame that ſhould ſucceed to the 
kingdom of England. 


1 his was a maiter-piece of policy, and had. ne 


moſt ſpecious pretencę in the world, viz. The hard- 
ſhips which Scotland had ſuffered under the influence 
of England in matters of commerce and ſovereign- 
ty; and therefore it was added immediately upon 
the faid clauſe, Unleſs that in this preſent Seſſion 
of Parliament, or any other Seſſion of this, or 
any enluing Parliament, there be ſuch conditions 
„ ct government ſettled and enacted, as may ſecure 
the honour and ſovereignty of this. crown and 
% kingdom; the freedom, frequency and nent ot 
e Parliament; the religion, liberty and trade of the 


200 Nation from Engl: in, or any toreign influence.“ 
; F he 
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The running things to this height in Scotland, 
put every party's meaſures to a full ſtop ; the gentle- | 
men who were againſt the ſucceſſion in general, and 
of whom Jam now treating, had molt effeCctually 
carried their point; for as they preſumed England 
could never come in to ſuch a treaty as they de- 
manded, ſo they had effectually forecloſed the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Hanover, by determining, that the fucceſ- 
for of England and Scotland ſhould not be the ſame, 

And it is remarkable to note here, how univer- 
fally all thoſe gentlemen, whoſe aim was againſt the 
fucceſſion, fell in with thoſe whoſe deſign was only 
to have advantageous terms from England for it. 

Bur this very point gained, brought about the 
main work; and the contraries that concurred in 
this act, though from claſhing intereſts, by the 
ſtrange circulation of cauſes, worked all together 
into another extreme, which none of them defigned, 
and that was the Union. 
pon the paffing the Act of Security, England 
grew very uneaſy; and not to mention the common 
apprehenſions of the people, nor how, and by whom 
they were encreaſed and fomented, the act of Par- 
lament paſſed, intituled, « An Act to prevent the 
** dangers arifing from hs Act of Security in Scot- 
land, &c.” is a demonſtration of what the ten- 

dency of thele things would be; and brought 
both nations under the neceflity of a war by the 
Chriſtmas following; the Engliſh being then oblig- 
ed to fit out a fleet, to interrupt the Scots commerce, 
if their Act of Security was not repealed. ED 

Ihings being brought to this extremity, the only 
' remedy that thoſe who wiſhed well to both nations 
could contrive, was to revive a treaty of Union, and 
ſet heartily about it,—and the firſt ſtep the Queen 
took towards it, was to propoſe it to the Scots Par- 
liament, who voted, —that they could enter into no 
treaty of Union, till that Act of Parliament men- 
tio oed above was repealed 1 in England. a | 

Though 


& 
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Though this was a very bold reſolve, yet the 
Queen, who ſaw ſome reaſonableneſs in it, manag- 
ed things with ſo much wiſdom and moderation; 
and the Parliament, who ſaw with differing eyes 
from the other, and was of a quite differing tem- 
per, found ſomething ſo ſevere and ſo hard upon 
Scotland in that Act of Parliament, that they made 
no difficulty to make that ſtep in advance to Scotland. 

Upon this foot turned the firſt appearance of the 
Union; now let us ſce how the parties managed 
themſelves on all ſides. | 

The inclination on both fides to an Union, hows 
ever afterwards managed, ſeemed ſo univerſal, that 
the party 1 am ſpeaking of, thought it was not pro- 
per to appear againſt it direQly ; but acting ſtill 
under Gifyuiſe, they puzzled the cauſe, firſt, with 
the wild debate of a federal Union, or an Union 
partial and imperfect; and thus they fell in with 
the party who were for the Union, not that they had 
the Union in their deiign, but becauſe they thought 
the thinz impradticable i in ſelf; that it would make 
the people ſceptic in Government; and that ſo it 
would certainly miſcarry, and the ſucceſſion would 
be loſt that way. | 

Accordingly the limitations were by ſerpert. influ. 
ence oppoled, and the ſcheme of ſucceſſion laid 
aſide to go upon the chimera of an Union, as they 
thought it to be; and | could be very merry with 
ſome gentlemen here, upon the banters and jeſts they 
always treated the ſcheme of an Union with, as a 
thing they little thought would ever be licked into 
any ſhape, or ever obtain upon the nations to paſs 
| into a law. 

Thus I have brought the motel party, who 
Weg downright enemies of the Union, to fall into 
it; from whence, let their deſign be what it will, I 
mult tell them, they did it this ſervice, that. it made 
the Union very popular, however it came to be | 
otherways afterward, 1 


ie come 
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I come next to the difficulty about nobility, and 
this worked in to an Union, by, as it were, a na- 
tural conſequence; for the antient nobility finding 
their ſway with the people leſſened, and their power, 
as well as their honour, eclipſed by the crown daily 
creating numbers of what they called upſtart Lords, 
were ealily engaged in limitations, to prevent their 
future Monarch's encreaſing the numbers of their 
rank, to the pation, as they, took it, of the an- 
tient families. 


But when they came to conſider the ſcheme of 


duiſtinction made for the repreſenting the nobility in 


a Britiſh Parliament, they were the more eaſily 
brought into the Union, as an effectual ſtep to pre- 
vent the reducing their honour, by multiplying 
their numbers, and as a thing which would ſeem to 
diſtinguiſh them from ſuch of the modern nobility, 
which they reckoned already a burthen to them. 

Next, amongſt the Whig intereſt, and who were 
really honeſt in their deſigns for the general good, 

were yet two parties. 

One party, without reflection on any, had taken 
a juſt umbrage at the growing power of a certain 
great man; and as they had reaſon to ward off per- 
ſonal reſentments, in caſe their figure was diminiſh- 
ed; and having their true intereſt in view, toge- 
ther with the public good, eſteemed it their good 
fortune, to have them both ſtand upon one bottom; 
and theſe gentlemen came heartily. and honeſtly into 
the meaſures of the Union. 

Another party were for the ſucceſſion limited, &c. 
but not for the Union; theſe brought the former 
firſt to them, thinking they would rather be for 
the ſucceſſion, and lay by the thoughts of the Uni- 
on ; but finding them intirely for the Union, N 
ſell in together. | 
The view of the Court in Eüghid was plain, viz. 
For the ſucceſſion at any rate; and therefore, till 
* juncture, 1 had 3 that party m Scot- 


lang, 
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land, who were for the ſucceſſion, though with 1 
mitations; and this the more eaſily brought thoſe 
gentlemen into the Union, ſince there they ſecured 
the ſucceſſion, and bad the Engliſh limitations con- 
firmed, which they knew and acknowledged were 
better than their own. 

bus the two Whig parties joined, and the Duke 
of Queenſbury, who had, in concert with her Ma- 
jeſty and the Engliſh court, removed all the ſeem- 
ing difficulties on the part of Scotland, appearing 
publicly for it, the Union, as I have already noted, 
grew very popular; the Court and the Whig Lords 
concurred in the general good, the Jacobite intereſt 
was abandoned, and the Unien grew up between all 
the extremes as a conſequence; and it was merely 
formed by the nature of things, rather than by the 
deſigns of the parties. 

Things being brought to this paſs, the as of 
Parliament paſſed, and the Queen impowered to 
name Commiſſioners; I ſha! purſue the proceedings 
in order as they lie before me, and make the need- 
ful obſervations as I go. 

' They that had fo wiſely contrived the beginning 
of this work, could not be at a loſs to find out pro- 
per perſons for the managing the treaty in both 
kingdoms ; and therefore it was not long before 
ber Majeſty named the Commi!! oners for both 
| Kingdoms, he ſe names we ſhall preſently. come to. 

i ſhall not defc.. 14 to encomiums on the perſons 
of the treaters, for I am not about to write pane- 
.gyrics here, but an impartial and unbiaſſed hiſtory 
of fact. But ſince the gentlemen have been ill 
treated, eſpecially in Scotland, upon this very head, 
charged with ſtrange things, and expoſed in print 
by ſome who had nothing but their averſion to the 
treaty to move them to maltreat them; I muſt be 
allowed on all occaſions to do them juſtice in the 
_ proceſs of this ſtory. And as I muſt own, that, 
+ 1 7 5 generally 
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generally ſpeaking, they were perſons of the great. 
eſt probity, the beſt characters, and the ſteadieſt 
_ adherence to the true intereſt of their country, fo 
their abilities will appear in every ſtep taken in fo 
great a work; the bringing it to fo ſhort a conclu- 
ſion, and that in fo little time; the reducing it to fo 
conciſe a form, and ſo fixing it, that, when all the 
obſtruction imaginable was made to it afterwards in 
the Parliament of Scotland, the mountains of ob- 
jection, which at firſt amuſed the world, proved 
fuch mole hills, were ſo eaſily removed, raifed fo 
much noiſe, and amounted to fo little in ſubſtance, 
that after all was granted that in reaſon could be 
demanded, the amendments were ſo few, and of fo 
little weight, that there was not one thing material 
egough to obtain a negative in the Engliſh Parliament. 
I cannot but obſerve here, that even thoſe amend- 
ments were not made by reaſon of any omiſſion in 
the treaters ; but the Parliament found the oppoſing 
-party to the ſuccefſion had two handles to lay hold 
on in Scotland, and therefore in prudence gave 
way to ſuch amendments as they had the leaſt reaſon 
to juſlify. Theſe two heads, which I call handles, 
againſt the ſucceſſion, were, | Ot) IR 
1. Strength of party, by which they hoped to 
carry it at once, and throw out the treaty brevi 
nanu; and this they endeavoured to form upon a 
general diſlike, they having blackened it with the 
mark of a thing diſhonourable to the fovereignty 
and the independence of the nation. | 
2. If they found that would not do, then to load 
it with ſuch ridiculous amendments, as they knew 
would cauſe it to miſcarry in the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment; which they alſo thought would give Scot- 
land great advantage, and increaſe the animoſities in 
Scotland again{t the Engliſh, when the rupture ſhould 
appear to be from England, and the moſt reaſonable 
conceſſions of Scotland be rejected by them, 5 
| 5 | ut 
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But both theſe projects failed them; ha firſt. was 
effectually anſwered by the nature of the thing, and 
their ſtrength failing them, they found they had 
caſt up their account talle, their motion being 
thrown out by a great majority in Tong the firſt 

article, as will appear preſently. 

I zhe ſecond, when they came to examine particu- 
lars, had not ſufficient ſtrength of reaſon to ſupport 
it; all the amendments they could pretend to were 
ſo ſmall, that, as above, the Parliament of Eng- 
land never thought it worth their while to diſpute 
them; and the treaters themſelves, for the moſt part, 
went into thoſe amendments as they were offered. 

Indeed this was a diſappointinent to ſome people, 
who made no queſtion, at leaſt, to puzzle the 
cauſe, and raiſe ſuch difficulties as ſhould require a 
remitting the treaty back 10 Scotland; and ſo ſpin 
it out in length, that the nations might have leiſure 
to form the ſeparate parties into ſome order, and 
raiſing their friends on both ſides, if poſlible, brin 
it to a breach. And that I do not paſs an uvjull 
cenſure, I refer the reader, among infinite pamph- 
lets publiſhed againſt this affair, to one very plain 
and bare-{aced author mentioned before, intituled, 
% The Neceſſiiy of a War with England, in order 
to cure the preſent Diſtempers of the Times.” 

I ſhould do the fomenters of the nation's diviſions 
too much credit to trouble the reader of this with 
any of their printed oratory againſt this Union, 
much leſs enter into any diſquiſitions upon the ſub 
ject of their clamours ; but I may, perhaps, touch 
upon the principal beads of their objections, and let 
the world know alſo who were ſome of the objectorz. 
When the acts were thus paſſed, and her Majeſty 
had named Commiſſioners on both ſides, and the 
work ſeemed to be going about in earneſt, the 
learned ſcribblers of the age began to baraſs the 
wand With their ſchemes, and all the mountebank 
2 . : ſtateſmen 
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lateſmen of the times ſet to work to propoſe their 
wondrous methods of curing this ancient diſtemper 
of the nations, and ftriving to have it ſaid of them- 
ſelves, who was forwardelt in the great work. 

The induſtry they diſcovered, had in nothing a 
greater concurrence than in this. that the whole 
crowd of writers, with an univerſal agreement, had 
the honour to be intirely miſtaken; and not one of 
them had eyes to fee to the true interelt of the na- 
tions; every man, as in ſuch caſes is uſual, eyed 
the reſpective intereſts or advantages, as he thought, 
of the nation to which he belonged, and ſet himſelf 
to work to anſwer the objections of the other; de- 
fending, arguing, and fatiguing their own heads, 
and their readers, with the confuſed labyrinths of 
their own projects; but not once touching the true 
{tri 85 which, with a national uniſon, would have im- 
mediately ſounded out the harmony of general peace. 

Nor am at all arrogant in ſaying, they were all 
ſo generally miltaken in their notions of what this 
Union ſhould be, fince, as I have ſaid, every one 
fell to arguing the ſingle and ſeparate advantages of - 
the nation they belonged to; inſiſting on their po- 
litic notions and wile ſchemes for their reſpective ad- 
_ vantages ; but, not one, that | met with, ever en- 
tered into the true and only notion eſſential to the 
Union; I mean the principle of ſelf-denial ; how 
far either natio n was to condeſcend and advance to 
one another, how the preſent Union conſiſted, not 
in gaining advantages on either hand of one and 
other; but in abatements, in giving each other ad- 
vantages, in yielding up privileges, opening the 
treaſures and ſtrength of either nation, io the good 
and benefit of the whole. | 

They never dreamed, that to unite, was, in itſelf 
a full and a general retribution for every ſtep taken 
from one ſide to the other; that a new national in- 
tereſt was to be erected; - and that giving or con- 
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ceding kigbts, adrant ges and intereſts, whether in 

commerce or in privileges, was lofing nothing at 

alt; but was like a man giving preſents to a lady, 

whom he deſigns. to make his wife; which is but 

taking his money out of one pocket, and putting it 

into another; or like a man ſettling his eſtate in 

jointure on his wife, which is ſtill his own, and is 
effectually ſecured for his polterity. _ 

The gentlemen muſt pardon me if I tell them, 
mat for want of this true and original notion of 
Union, they took but too much pains to inform us 
410. they had neither the ſpirit of Union in their 
minds, nor the Knowledge of it in their heads; and 
this run them upon wild dilemmas, and dark ſchemes 
of federations and confederations; this ſent them to 
Belgia, Helvetia, Polonia, and I know not whither, 
for examples, for ſchemes, precedents, and I know _ 
not what ſtrange ſyſtems of national Unions; all 
which, I muſt take the liberty to ſay, were as wide | 
from the only ſep that could make theſe nations 
happy, as the eaſt is from the welt, tended to no- 
thing but confuſion of intereſts, national jealouſies, 
and in the end war and deſtruction. 
© Theſe gentlemen were for making bargains be. 

tween the nations, not for bringing two great and 
mighty kingdoms into one vaſt united body, the 
ſame in intereſt, the ſame in proſpect, the ſame in 
every ſubſtantial conſtituting part. The advocates 
of either people talked like counſellors pleading for 
their clients, not like two friends that were ſtriving 
who ſhould part with moſt, for the intereſt and en- 
ga; ement of the love of each other. 

n ſhort, the Union has been brought to paſs, 
not by gaining from, but by yielding to one ano- 
ther; not by making conditions and advantages of 
one another, but by conceding to one another; one 
part opens the treaſures of their trade, the other 
* to bear their ſhare of the weight and 3 7 
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den of expenſive and bloody wars; this part yields 
up one thing, that abates another, and mutual con- 
deſcenſions, not mutual encroachmends, have brought 
this work to paſs. _ | 
And here lies the great myſtery of the Union; 
they that think firange, of the circumlocutions the 
wiſeſts heads have taken, may find them here; they 
that enquire into the reaſons of former miſcarriages, 
may find them all here. If there was any want of 
temper z any mutual diſtruſts; any ſecret murmurs 
of parties; any jealouſies of conſequences; it was 
all to be found here: That the people who debated 
theſe points, never looked beyond the preſent fate; 
never conſidered the conjunct capacity of the nations; 
never drew the balance of intereſts, or ſtated the 
affairs of both nations into one account current. 
Had they ever done this, they would have ſeen 
that monſter, as they called the Union; a molt 
beautiful creature; admirable in its contexture 3 
agreeable in its figure; ſquared like a moſt exqui- 
fite piece of architecture, both for ornament, 
ſtrength and uſefulneis : They would have ſeen it a 
complete circle; all the lines of which were drawn 
from, and depended upon one general centre - the 
public good; a mighty arch, every ſtone of which 
mutually contributed, not to its private ſupport. on- 
ly, but to the ſtrength of the whole. Here is the 
_ true original of the Union; and the wiſdom of the 
treaters on both ſides, was in nothing more conſpi- 
cuous, than that they came to this treaty furniſhed 
with the true notions of what they were to do, and 
conſequently, the propereſt, and only method for 
the doing it could not be. concealed. from them; and 
we cannot but obſerve, that, through all the courſe 
of the treaty, the gentlemen kept themſelves cloſe 
to this principle, to yield to one another in every 
thing, which the nature of the Union they aimed 
at required, and the nature of the thing before 
them would pollbly permit. an” + 
1 "miſt 
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I mult confeſs, to me, all the notions of federal 
Unions, guarantees, and everlaſting peace, which 
our ſeveral writers filled our heads with, while the 
treaty was appointed, but not yet degun, appeared 
to me as imperfect embrios, falſe conceptions, and 
births that muſt end in abortions and difappoint- 
ments. I will not fay I had foreſight of events 
enough to preſcribe what methods ſhould be taken, 
or what iſſue would be produced from the treaty 
then in view; but this I took the freedoin always to 
tell the world, that it muſt be a general, compleat, 
intire and indifſolvable Union of intereſts and 
parties, depending upon equalities of privileges, and 
equalities of burdens ; equalities of proſpects, and 
_ equalities, if poſſible, in deſires; or that it would 
be imperfect i in its parts, and confuſed in its whole. 

I know one. reaſon” why this fort of Union was 
lefs thought on, than perhaps it would have been, 
was, becauſe the gentlemen, -when they came to ex- 
amine what had ever been attempted this way, found 
nothing of a full and intire Union, but that under 
the conqueſt of the Parliament times ;—and, alas ! 
lays one, this mult be rendered ſo ddious, becauſe 
it was the work of a tyrant, an uſurper, and what 
not, that nobody could bear to recommend it; and 
if at any time'a man was driven by the neceſſity of 
his judgment, the convictions of his reaſon, and the 
conſequences of argument, to come to the borders 
of that ſcheme, he would ſtart at the hint, as if he 
had been a ſpectrum, and fly even from his own 
reaſon, becauſe it concurred with what was hit 
upon by the man and the people he did not approve. 

And why will you go by Whitehall, gentlemen, 
where ſo many wicked rebels triumphed over their 

Monarch? Why will you uſe the navy; nay, ſome 
of the vety ſhips, with which the ſame Oliver Crom- 
well beat your neighbours ? 

If Oliver had not been a maſter of politics, he 
had never been Oliver Cromwell in the terms we 
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are now w talking of him; ; and becauſe he bi upon 
the only ſtep that could be taken to fix the Uniop 
of the two nations, muſt we reject it, and rather 
deſtroy the kingdoms, than cloſe with his unhallow- 
ed method? 
Reaſon and the nature of things guides all men, 
whoſe eyes are open, to the ſame methods, when 
they are purſuing the ſame deſigns; let Oliver 
Cromwell be what he will, and who he will, it is 
uo part of my bulinels here; take him in all the 
lackeſt figures he can be repreſented; — what was 
3 end he purſued in his uniting Scotland to Eng- 
land ?—lt was fo to join them, that both parties be- 
ing made entirely eaſy, might, without heſitation, 
ſubmit themſelves to his otherwiſe precarious autho- 
rity. And was he right in this, that, to give the 
two nations a free and full communication, both of 
trade, privileges and advantages, was the true and 
only way to make all people ealy ?: 80 far his pro- 
ject may be good for us, without ſo much as touch- 
ing upon the parallel. LEY 
dhe buſineſs of the Union was, to make the na- 
tions eaſy, to put them in a ſtate of mutual advan- 
tage; if forty tyrants have purſued the method for it, 


though with wicked deſigns, it was for us to take the 


method, and mend the deſign, as much as we could. 
Oliver Cromwell made a conqueſt of Scotland. 
well, and what then ?—l et thoſe people, who have 
talked ſo much of an Union of ſubjection, and con- 
quering Scotland, go back thither for a precedent; 
| Oliver Cromwell knew as well what belonged to 
conqueſt, as any body in this age will pretend to; 
nor was he leſs politic- in keeping, than terrible in 
obtaining; and what did he reſolve all his northern 
conqueſt into ?—Nothing but Union, the beſt con- 
certed, the beſt executed, the beſt approved, that 
ever this iſland ſaw till now; nor could all the heads 
in Chriſtendom have formed the preſent happy 
Union, but from the ſchemes of thoſe times. 
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II ever any nation gained by being conquered, it 
as here; they were ſubdued fir{t, and then made 
| eh and Scotland flouriſhed; juſtice had its un- 
interrupted courſe; trade increaſed.; money plentt- 
fully flowed in, and all under what they called 
_ tyranny and uſurpation ; ; all under a ſtanding army, 
Government, and with all the .diſadvantages that 
can be imagined from ſuch a conſtitution, as tended 
to ſubjection, not liberty; poverty and miſery, not 
peace and plenty. 

And what was the foundation of all this ? No- 
thing but the natural product of common reaſoning ; 
be found that the only way to preſerve the conqueſt 
he had made on the powers of the nations was to 
make a conqueſt of their aſfections; that the only 
way to do this, was to let them ſee their intereſt and 
happineſs in his Government; and that this could 
only be brought to pass, by uniting and entirely in- 

corporating the nations into one; communicating 
peace, privileges, and all poſſible advantages to 
them; and thereby letting them ſee the true way to 1 
their proſperity. | 
No man will ſay this was not the moſt 5 5 ſtep 
he could take; and mult we contemn the method, 
becauſe we cannot be reconciled to the man —Cer- 
tainly if Union aud incorporation of intereſts was 
able to make the nation happy, under a ſtanding 
army, and an abſolute Government as that was 
1 (things, in their nature inconſiſtent with liberty and 
national proſperity), it muſt be much more capable 
under a juſt and limited Government, where law 
governs the very actions of the ſovereign, and all 
the branches of power are ſquared by, and ſincerely 
employed for the public good: and it can be no leſ- 
ſening the value of any true ſcheme of national ma- 
nagement, that a perſon uſed or contrived it, that 
We call a tyrant, or an uſurper.—Let him be ever ſo 
much a tyrant, he ſhewed he had the true ſpirit of 
Government i in bim by this; that he knew the only 
| way 
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way to make his Government ſafe was to make it 
eaſy; and to have the people quiet, was to make 
' them happy; and this he did by Union, an intire in- 
corporated Union ;—and the event proved his mea- 
{ures were rightly taken. | 
Our end is now the ſame, though. our views are 
differing; to make the people happy is the end:— 
If Union be the way, why is it to be liked the worſe, 
becauſe Oliver Cromwell drew the ſcheme ? 
I have made this digreflion, not purely to ſhew 
| how our writers came to be miſtaken in their 
ſchemes, and why they never hit upoa this draught 
in all their propoſals, though that introduced it; but 
alſo to prove, that this intire incorporating Union 
has in itſelf the ſeed of national felicity, in that it 
wrought then that wonder which the world can rare- 
ly produce, viz. liberty in tyranny, proſperity in 
conqueit; and a nation ſaved even in being ſubdued. 
Could it produce this wonderful effect then, much 
more muſt it be ſuppoſed capable now :—And, 1 
am perſuaded, no man in his ſenſes will like the 
effect of the preſent Union the worſe, for its receiv- 
ing any of its parts from the politics of theſe times, 
if the happineſs of the preſeat time may be ſeen in it. 
And here I muſt own; that the prelent Union has 
ſome advantage, though the nations have paid dear 
for the experiment, in that it has been formed upon 
the foot of all the moſt politic ſchemes of former 
times; and all the miſcarriages of former treaties 
have been as warnings to furniſh the experience of 
theſe times to make them wary, and inſtruct them 
how to avoid the rocks that others ſplit on. | 
J have now brought the treaters to London; when 
they firſt met, they hardly knew what meaſures: they 
ſhould take; they knew what buſineſs they came to 
do, but, I dare fay, the (gentlemen will bear with 
me in ſaying, they could not foreſee the manner and 
management that followed; and it was a pleaſing 
F | ſurpriſe, 
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ſurpriſe, to find i ſides and parties to agree, in in 
leaving all politic methods formerly ſtudied, rather 
to delay and defeat the deſign of an Union than to 
compleat it; and to fall in heartily to conſider, as 
the general theſis, what could conduce maſt to _ 
main deſign of their meeting, The Union; and, 
order to this, they refalved not to ſtudy a bene Pn 
againſt one another; nor to demand, on either ſide, 
any thing but what was agreeable to both kingdoms, 
in their united capacity: This wes a happy indica - 
tion that both ſides came together with a true ſpirit 
of the Union among them; that they ſincerely in- 
tended to apply themſelves to it, with the utmoft 
1 diligence, and to purſue it by all the moſt proper 
: methods to bring it to paſs;—the very contrary: ex- 
treme of which is what, as | have already noted, 
has been the principal cecafion of the milcarriage of 
all the former tieaties, and which en men were 
very much effaid of now. d ot 
Before they mer in public, fone os the Commis. 
Foners on both ſides had a meeting among then 
Ve privately ' to conſider ot. the: en of pro 
ceeding. : + TY 7% 
And here it was feſt debated, in what: manner 
- Propoſals. ſhould be delivered and receive i; ſome 
"were for having conferences of every thing that 
© ſthould be propoted; for the convenience of free rea- 
ſonins 1 others objected againſt that as tedious, and 
"offered as the mot expeditious method, that every 
tbing ſloaſd be delivered in writing, and then the 
Commithoners, reſpectively meeting apart, might 
_Tealon among themſelves, and give in their reſolu- 
tions the more perfect; — and this was h on my 
both parties. | 
here was but one public e e which was 
- defixed: by the Commiſhoners for Scotland; and 
this was about the number of the Scots Repreſenta- 
Wet in Parliament. gry 
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As they ecere treated n and agreed to at London 
bn the Twenty Second Day of Fuly,. in ibe Fifil 
Tear of the Reign of her Moſt Excellent Majeſty 
Anne by the Grace of G Nuten of Scotland, 
© England, France and 41 cland,, Defender of the Faub, 
Sc. aud in the: Tear of our Lord One Thoufand 
Seven Hundred and Six, by the Commiſſioners gyomi- 
©. nated on Behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland, bear- 
ing Date the Twenty Seventh Day of February laſ# 
paſt; in pu ſuance of the Fourth Ad of the Third 
Selſſion of, Her Magyefly's Current Parliament of 
FI: Scotland; in ibe Fourth. Ti ear | of Her Majeſiy's : 
Neign, and the Commiſſianers nomin ited an the Behalf 
of the Kingdom of Hngland, under E 
Great Seal of England, bearing Date at Weſtmin- 
ter the Tenth Day of April laſt paſt ; in purſu- 
"ance ol an Att of Farliament made in England the 
1 Third' Year of Her Majeſty's. Reign, to treat of 
and concerning an Union of the. ſaid Kingdoms 
* Which Articles, are in all Humility io bt preſented 
to the Queen's Moſt Excellent. Majeſty, and offered 
10 the: Confideraiion of the Reſpective Parliaments 
of lib kingdoms,': purſuant 1d the ſaid Acts and 
| " Commuſfions... E 12 ; BOM HR + 45 4 > . 


1. "THAT the' two Kidgaoms ef Scotland and 
England ſhall, upon the Bf day of May next en- 
ſuing the date hereof, and for ever after, be united 
into que kingdom by the name of Great Britain ; 
” an 
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> that the enſigns armorial of the ſaid ite | 
kingdom be ſuch as her Majeſty ſhall appoint, and 
the des of St. Andrew and St. George be con 
joined in ſuch manner as her Majeſty ſhall think fit, 
and uſed in all flags, banners, ſtandards, and en- 
figns, both at ſea and land. 
II. That the ſucceſſion to the Monarchy of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain, and of the 
' dominions thereunto belonging, after her moſt ſa- 
cred Majeſty, and in default of iſſue of her Ma- 
jeſty, be, remain, and continue to the moſt excel- 
how Princeſs Sophia, Electoreſs and Dutcheſs Dow- 
. ager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
- Proteſtants, upon whom the Crown of England 
is fettled by an Act of Parliament made in Eng- 
land in the rwelfth year of the reign of his late 
Majeſty King William the Third, entitled, An Ac? 
for the further Limitation of | the Crown,” and better 
feenring the Rights and Liberties of ibèe Subject And 
that all Papiſts, and perſons marrying Papiſts, ſhall 
be excluded from, and for ever incapable to inhe- 
rit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the imperial Crown cf Great 
Britain, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
or any part thereof; and in every ſuch eaſe, the 
_- Erown and Government ſhall from time to time de- 
ſcend to, and be enjoyed by ſuch perſon being a 
Proteſtant, as ſhould have inherited and enjoyed 
the fame, in caſe ſuch Papiſts or perſon marrying 
2p Papiſt, was naturally dead, according: to the 
proviſion ſor the deſcent of the Crown of Eng- 
land, made by another act of Parliament in England, 
in the firſt year of the reign of their late Majeſ- 
ties King William and Queen Mary, entitled, An 
1 At declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Sub- 
1 ect, and ſeuling the Succgſſion of the Crown. 
| III. That the united kingdom of Great Britain 
be. repreſented by one and the ſame Parliament, to 
de leg the ae of Great Britain. | 
IV. That 
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iv. That all the ſubjects of the united kingdom | 
of Great Britain ſhall, from and after the Union, 


| have full freedom and intercourſe of trade and na- 
vigation, to and from any port or place within the 


ſaid united kingdom, and the dominions and plan- 
tations thereunto belonging; and that there be a 
communication of all other rights, privileges, and 
advantages, which do, or may belong to the ſub- 
jects of either kingdom, except where it is others 
ways expreſsly agreed in theſe. articles.! 
Vi. That all ſhips belonging to her Majeſty's roles 
| ies of Scotland, at the time of ſigning; this treaty 
for the Union of the two kingdoms, though foreign 
built, hall be deemed and paſs as: ſhips of the 
build of Great Britain, the owner, or where there 
are more owners, one or more af the owners, 
within twelve months after the Union, making 
oath, that at the time of ſigning the ſaid treaty, 
the ſame did belong to him or them, or to ſome 


other ſubject or ſubjects of Scotland, to be particu- _ 


larly named, with the places of their reſpective 
abodes, and that the ſame doth then belong to him 
or them, and that no foreigner, directly or indi- 
rectly, hath any ſhare, part, or intereſt therein: 
Which oath call be made before the chief officer or 
officers of the Cuſtoms in the port next to the 
abode of the ſaid owner or owners; and the ſaid 
officer or (officers. ſhall be impowered to adminiſter. 
the ſaid, oath; and the oath being ſo adminiſtered, 
| ſhall be atteſted by the officer or officers who admi- 
niſtered the ſame; and being regiſtered by the ſaid 
officer or officers, "ſhall be delivered to the maſter of 
the flip, for ſecurity, of her navigation, and a du- 
plicate thereof ſhall be tranſmitted by the ſaid of- 
ficer or officers to the chief officer or officers of the 
cuſtoms in the port of Edinburgh, to be there en- 
tered in a regiſter, and from thence to be ſent to 
the port of Rey to TEN there entered in the — : 
nera 
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neral regiſler of all trading ſhips ddoaging 52 te 
Great Britain, 8 

VI. That all parts * the united kingdom for ever, : 
from and after the Union, ſhall have the ſame al- 

_ lawances and encouragements, and be under the 
fame. prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations of 
trade, and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties on 
import and export; and that the allowances, en- 

couragements, prohibitions, reſtrictions and regula- 

-tions of trade, ad the cuſtoms and duties on im- 

port and export ſettled in England when the Union 

_ commences, ſhall, from and after the Union, fake 
place throughout the whole united kingdom. 
VII. That all parts of the united kingdom de for 
| eres, from and after the Union, liable to the ſame 
exciles upon all exciſeable liquors; and that the ex- 
ciſe ſettled in England on ſuch liquors, when the 
Union commences, take loc chroughour the whole 

united kingdom. 
VIII. That from and after the Union; all foreign 
lalt which ſhall be imported into Scotland, ſhall be 
charged at the importation there, with the ſame 
duties as the like ſalt is now charged with, being 
imported into England, and to be levied and ſecur- 
ed in the fame manner: But Scotland ſhall, for tbe 
ſpace of ſeven years from the ſaid Union, be ex - 

_empted from the paying in Scotland for ſalt made 

there, the duty or exciſe now payable: for falt made 
in England; but, from the expiration of the ſaid 
even years, ſhall be ſubj ect and liable to the ſame 
duties for ſalt made in "Grothand.; as {hall be then 

4 mm for ſalt made in e to be levied and 


during g the ſaid ſeven years, there 
8 for all ſalt made in Scotland, and import- 
ed from thence into England, the fame duties upon 
. dhe 5 as ſhall * payable for ſalt made in 
= co | 
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England, to be levied and ſecured in the ſame 


manner as the duties on foreign falt are to be levied. 

and cured in England: PLE 25.14% during the faid 
ſeven years, no ſalt whatſoever be brought from 
Scotland to England by land in any manner, under 
the penalty of Pafeitin the falt, and the cattle and 
carriages made uie of” in bringing the fame, and 
PAYS twenty 19 for every buſhel of ſuch ſalt, 

_ and proportionably for a greater or leſſer quantity, 

E 5 which the carrier, as well as the owner, ſhall 

be liable jointly and feverally; and the perſons "LY 

bringing or carrying the ſame, to be impriſoned by he 
any one juſtice of the peace by the ſpace of ſix 

months without bail, and until the penalty be paid; 


2 


and that, during the ſaid ſeyen years, all Ialted 


2 


fleſh or fiſh exported from Scotland to England, or 
made uſe of for victualling of ſhips in Scotland, 
and all fleſh put on board in Scotland, to be ex- 
ported to parts beyond the ſeas. which ſhall be falt 
ed with Scots ſalt, or any mixture therewith, ſhall * 
be forfcited and may be ſeized ; and that from'and 
after the Union, the laws and acts of Parliament 
in Scotland, for pining, curing, and packing of 
herrings, white fiſh and ſalmon for exportation, 
with foreign. falt only, and for preventing of frauds 
in curing and packing of fiſh, be continued in force 
in Scotland, ſubject to Tuch. alterations as ſhall be 
made by the Parliament of Great Britain; and that 
all fiſh exported from Scotland to parts beyond the 
ſeas, which ſhall be cured with foreign ſalt only, 
| thall ha the ſame eaſes, premiums, and drgw- 
backs, as are or ſhall be allowed to ſuch perſons ass 
export the like fiſh from England: and if any © _ * 
matters of fraud relating to the ſaid duties on 
falt ſhall hereafter appear, which are not ſufficiently 
provided againſt by this article, the ſame ſhall be 
ſubje& to ſuch further proviſions as ſhall be thought 
fit by the Parliament of Great Britain. , © 
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9 That whenever the Com of one. million, nine 
7 hundred and' ninety-ſeven thouſand, ſeven hundred 
and fixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings and four ence | 
 Halfpenny, ſhall * be enacted by the Parliament” of 
Grear-Britain, to be raiſed in that part of the 
united Kingdom now called England, on land and 
other things uſually charged in acts of Parliament 
there, for granting an aid to the Crown by a land- 
tax; that part of the united kingdom, now called 
| Scotland, ſhall be charged by the ſame act with a 
further ſum of forty-eight thouſand pounds, free 
of all charges, as the quota of Scotland to ſuch 
tax, and fo proportionably for any greater or leſſer 
ſum raifed in England by any tax on land, and 
other things uſually” charged together with the 
land ; and that ſuch quota Fs Scotland, in the caſes 
aforeſaid, be raiſed and collected in the fame man- 
ner as the ceſs now is in Scotland, but ſabject to 
luch regulations in the manner of collecting, as 
thall be made by the Parliament'of Great Britain. 
X. That during the continuance of the reſpective 
dulies on ſtamped paper, vellum and parchment, by 
555 ſeveral acts now in England, Scotland ſhall' not 
be char ged with the ſame reſpective duties. 
EI. That during the continuance of the duties 
| payable in England on windows and lights, which 
determines on the firſt day of Auguſt, one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and ten, Scotland ſhalt Hot be | 
| charged with the fame duties. 
XII. That during the continuance of the duties 
-dahable f in England on coals, culm and cinders, 
which determines the thirtieth day of September, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, Scotland ſhall 
not be charged therewith for coals, culm, and cin- 
ders not conſumed there, but ſhall be charged with 
"the lame duties as in England for all coal, culm 


ö | | by and einders not eee in Scotland. 
JJV xm. That 


/ 


this treaty, ſhall be left to t 
Parliament of Great Britain. 
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XIII. That during the continuance of the duty 
payable in England upon malt, which determines 
the twenty-fourth day of June, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeven, Scotland ſhall not be, charged 


= 


XIV. That the kingdom of Scotland be not 


uith that duty. 


charged with any other duties laid on by the Parlia- 


ment of England before the Union, except thoſe 
conſented to in this treaty; in regard it is agreed 
that all neceſſary proyiſion ſhall be made by the Par- 
liament of Scotland, for the public charge and ſer- 
vice of that kingdom, for: the year one thouſand 
ſeven; hundred and ſeven: Providing. nevertheleſs, 
that, if the Parliament of England ſhall think fit to 
lay any farther impoſitions, by way of cuſtoms, or 
ſuch exciſes, with which, by virtue of this treaty; 
Scotland. is: to be charged equally with England 3 
ſuch caſe, Scotland ſhall be liable to the ſame cuſ- 
toms and exciſes, and have an equiyalent to bs ſet - 


tled by the Parliament of Great Britain. And ſee- | 


ing it cannot be ſuppoſed that the Parliament of 


Great Britain will ever lay any ſorts of burdens 


upon the united kingdom, but what they ſhall find 


of neceſſity, at that time, for the preſervation and 


good of the whole, and with dus regard to the cir- 
cumſtances and abilities of every part of the united 
kingdom: therefore, it is agreed, that there be nod 
further exemption inſiſted on for any part of the 


united kingdom; but that the conſideration of any 


exemptions, beyond what are already agreed on in 


e determination of the 


* 


” + I» 5 


XV. Whereas, by the terms of this treaty, the 


ſubjects of Scotland, for preſerving an equality of 
trade throughout the united kingdom, will be liable 
to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in Eng- 
land, which will be applicable towards payment of 
the debts of England, contracted before the Union; 


i 


. — 
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it is agreed that Scotland ſhall have an equivalent 


for what the ſubjects thereof ſnall be ſo charged, 


towards payment of the ſaid debts of England, in 
all particulars whatſoever, in manner following, viz. 

That before the Union of the ſaid kingdoms, the 
ſum of 298,0851. os. be granted to Her Majeſty 


by the Parliament of England, for the uſes after- 
mentioned being the equivalent to be anſwered to 


Scotland, for ſuch parts of the ſaid cuſtoms and 
exciſes upon all exciſeable liquors, with which that 


kingdom is to be charged upon the Union, as will 
be applicable to the payment of the ſaid debts of 


England, according to the proportions which the 
preſent cuſtoms in Scotland, being 30, oool. per 


annum, do bear to the cuſtoms in England com- 


puted at 1,341,559l. per annum: and which, the 
preſent exciſes on exciſeable liquors in Scotland be- 
ing 33, 300l. per annum, do bear to the exciſes 


on excileable liquors in England, computed at 


947,604]. per annum; which ſum of 398, o8 fl. 10g. 


mall be due and payable. from the time of the 


Union: and in regard that, after the Union, Scot- 
land becoming liavle jo the fume cuſtoms and duties 
payable on import and export, and to the ſame ex- 

ciles on all exciſeable liquors as in Englang, as well 
upon that. account, as upon the account of the in 
creaſe of trade and people, (which will be the hap- 
py conſequence of the Union) the ſaid revenues will 


1 
"= 


much improye beyond the before, mentioned annual 


values thereof, of which no preſent eſtimate can he 


made; yet neveitheleſs, for the reaſons aforeſaid, 


there ought to be a proportjonable equivalent an- 


ſwered to Scotland.—It' is agreed, that, after the 


Union, there ſhall be an account kept of the ſaid | 
duties ariſing in Scotland, to the end it may appear 


what. ought to be anſwered to Scotland, as an equi- 


valent for ſuch proportion of the ſaid increaſe as 


hall de applicable to the payment of the debts of 
pay : * A FJ 255 


England. 
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England. And for the further and more effectual 


anſwering the ſeveral ends hereafter mentioned, it 
is agreed, that from and after the Union, the whole 
increaſe of the revenues of cuſtoms, and duties on 
import and export, and exciſe upon exciſeable li- 


quors in Scotland, over and above the annual pro 


go and be applied, for the term of ſeven years, 
0 the uſes hereafter mentioned; and that, upon the 
ſaid account, there ſhall be anſwered” to Scotland 
annually, from the end of ſeven years after the 
Union, an equivalent in proportion to ſuch part of 
the ſaid increaſe as ſhall be applicable to the debts of 


| ball of the ſaid refpeRive duties, as above ſtated, 
Il 


England. And whereas, from the expiration of 


ſeven years after the Union, Scotland is to be hable 
to the ſame duties for ſalt made in Scotland, as ſhall 
then be 0 ble for ſalt made in England; it is 
agreed, t when ſuch duties take place there, an 
equivalent ſhall be anſwered to Scotland, for ſuch 
part thereof as ſhall be applied towards payment 
of the debts of England; of which duties an ac, 


count ſhall be kept, to the end ĩt may appear What 


is to be anſwered to Scotland as the ſaid equivalent. 
And generally, that an equivalent ſhall be anfwered 
to Scotland for ſuch parts of the Engliſh debts as 


Scotland may hereafter become liable to pay by 'rea- 25 


ſon of the Union, other than ſuch for which appro- 
priations have been made by Parliament in England 
of the cuſtoms, or other duties on export and im- 
port, exeiſes on all exciſeable liquors, or falt, in re- 
ſpect of which debts equivalents are herein before 


provided: And as for the uſes to which the faid 
ſum of 398,08 5l. 108. to be granted as aforeſaid, 


and all other monies, which are to be anſwered or 
allowed to Scotland as aforeſaid, it is agreed, that, 
out of the ſaid ſum of 398,08 5. 108. all the public 
debts of the kingdom of Scotland, and alfo the ca 
. pital ſtock or fund of the TORI and Indian Com. 


5 pany. 
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_- pany of n advanced; together with the inte- 
' reſt for the ſaid capital ſlock, after the rate of 51. 
per cent, per annum, from the reſpective times of 
the payment thereof, ſhall be paid: Upon payment 
of which capital ſtock and intereſt, it is agreed, the 
ſaid Company be diſſolved and ceaſe; and alſo, that 


from the time of paſſing: the act of Parliament in 


England, for raiſing the faid ſum of 398,08 5. 10. 
the ſaid Company all neither trade, nor grant 


licence to trade. And as to the overplus of the ſaid 


ſum of 308,08 fl. 108. after the payment of the ſaid 
debts of the kingdom of Scotland, and the ſaid ca- 
pital ſtock and intereſt, and alſo the whole increaſe 
of the ſaid revenuès af cuſtoms, duties and exciſes, 
above the preſent value, which ſhall ariſe in Scotland 


during the ſaid term of ſeven years, together with - - 


the equivalent which ſhall become due upon account 
of the improvement thereof in Scotland after the 
ſaid term; and alſo, as to all other ſums, which, 
according to the agreements aforeſaid, may become 
payable to Scotland by way of equivalent for what 
that kingdom ſhall hereafter become liable towards 
payment of the debis of England, it is agreed, that 
the ſame be applied in the manner following, viz. 
That out of the ſame, what conſideration ſhall be 
found neceſfary to be had for any loſſes which pri- 
vate perſons may ſuſtain, by reducing the coin of 
Scotland to the ſtandard and value of the coin of 
England, may be made good; and afterwards the 
ſame mall be wholly applied towards encouraging 
and. promoting the fiſheries, and ſuch other manu- - 
factories and improvements in Scotland as may moſt 
conduce to the general good of the united kingdom. 
And it is agreed, that her Majeſty be impowered to 
appoint Commiſſioners, who ſhall be accountable 10 
the Parliament of Great Britain, for diſpoſing the 
laid ſum of 398, o8 5l. 108. and all other monies which 
N mall ariſe to Scotland upon the as aforpſaid, | 


. | to. 
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io the purpoſes before mentioned: Which Commil. 
ſioners ſhall be empowered to call for, receive, ang 
diſpoſe of the faid monies in the manner aforeſaid, 

and to inſpect the books of the ſeveral collectors of 
the ſaid revenues, and of all other duties, from 
whence an equivalent may ariſe; and that the col 
lectors and managers of the ſaid revenues and duties 
be obliged to give to the ſaid Commiſſioners ſub-, 
ſcribed authentic abbreviates of the produce of 
ſuch revenues and duties ariſing in their reſpective 
diſtricts; and that the ſaid Commiſſioners ſhall have. 
their office within the limits of Scotland, and ſhall, 
in ſuch office, keep books containing accounts or 
the amount of the equivalents, -and how the fame 


ſhall have been diſpoſed of from time to time, 


which may be inſpected 120 1 of the ſudjes 1 
ſhall deſire the ſame. f 

VXVWI. That, from uni aſten -Unton; the! ein 
- ſhall be of the ſame ſtandard ar d value throughout 


the united kingdom, as now in England, and a 
mint ſhall be continued in Scotland under the ſame 


rules as the mint in England, ſubject to ſueh ey 

lations: as her Majeſty; her heirs,” or ſucceſſors, or 

the Parliament of Great Britain ſnhall think fit. 
XVII. That, from and after the Union, the ſame 


weights and meaſures ſnhall be uſed throughout the 


united kingdom as are now eſtabliſhed in England; 
and ſtandards of weights and meafures ſhall be kept 
by thoſe boroughs in Scotland, to whom the keep- 
ing the ſtandards of weights and meaſures, now 
in uſe there, does of ſpecial right belong: All which 
ſtandards ſhall be Aran down'to- ſuch reſpective bo- 


roughs from the ſtandards kept in the Exchequer at 


"Weſtminſter, ſubje& nevertheleſs to ſuch regulati- 
ons as the Parliament of Great Britain ſhall think fit. 
XVIII. That the laws concerning the regulation 


| of trade, cuſtoms, and ſuch exciſes to which Scot- 


land is by vinue of this 1 to be liable, be 
7 {2 the 


1 7 
: * 
7 
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the ſame in Scotland, from and after the Union, as 
in England; and that all other laws in uſe within 
the kingdom of Scotland, do after the Union, and 
notwithſtanding thereof, remain in the ſame force 
as before, (except ſuch as are contrary to, or in- 
conſiſtent with the terms of this treaty) but alter- 
able b the Parliament of Great Britain; with this 
differc  'betwixt the laws concerning public right, 
polieꝝ and civil government, and thoſe which con- 
cern private right, that the laws which concern pub- 
lic right, policy, and civil government, may be made 
the ſame throughout the - whole united kingdom; 
but that no alteration be made in laws which con- 
cern private right, except for evident b of the 
ſubjects within Scotland. 
AIX. That the Court of Seſſion, or College of 
Juſtice, do after the Union, and notwithſtanding - 
thereof, remain in all time coming within Scotland 
as it is now. conſtituted by the laws of that king - 
dom, and with the ſame authofity and privileges as 
before the Union; ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regu- 
lations for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, as 
mall be made by the Parliament of Great Britain; 
and that the Coun of Juſticiary do alfo, after the 
Union, and notwithſtanding thereof, remain in all 
time coming within Scotland, as it is now conſti- 
ruted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the 
_ fame authority and privileges as before the Union, 
ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations as ſhall be 
made by the Parliament of Great Britain, and with- 
__ out prejudice of other rights of quſticiary; and that 
. all Admiralty juriſdictions be under the Lord High 
Admiral, or Commiſſioners for the Admiralty af 
Great Britain for the time being; and that the ; 
Court of ' Admiralty now eſtabliſhed in Scotland be 
_ continued, and that all reviews, reductions, or ſul- 
penſions, of the ſentences in maritime cafes, com- 
pPetent to the juriſdiction of that Court, remain in 


the fame 1 manner after the Union, as now in Scot- 
8 : land, 


e 
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land, until the Parliament of. Great Britain ſball | 
make ſuch regulations and alterations -s ſhall be 


judged expedient for the whole united kingdom, ſo 


as there be always continued i in Scotland a Court of 
Admiralty, ſuch as is in England, for determination 
of all maritime caſes relating to private rights in Scot- 
land, competent to the juriſdiction of the Adm 2 ; 
Court ; ; ſubjeQ nevertheleſs to ſuch regulatj 
alterations as ſhall be thought proper to be made 15 
the Parliament of Great Britain; and that the here- 
table rights of Admiralty and Vice-Admiralties in 
Scotland be reſerved to the reſpeQive proprietors as 
rights of Nay, ſubje& nevertheleſs, as to the 
manner of exercifing ſuch heretable rights, to ſuch 
regulations and alterations as {hall be thought pro- 
per to be made by the Parliament of Great Britain; 
and that all other Courts now in being within the 
kingdom of Scotland do remain, but ſubject to al- 
terations by the Parliament of Great Britain; and 
that all inferior courts within the ſaid limits do re- 
main ſubordinate, as they are now, to the ſupreme 
Os, of juſtice within the ſame, in all time com- 
| : and that no cauſes in Scotland be cognizable 
by the Courts of Chancery, Queen's. Bench, Com- 
mon- Plęas, or any other Court in Weſtminſter hall; 
and that the faid Courts, or any other of the like 
nature, after the Union, ſhall have no power to cog- 
' nize, review, or alter the acts or ſentences of the 
judicatures within Scotland, or ſtop. the execution 
of the ſame; and that there be a Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland, after the Union, for deciding 
queſtions concerning the revenues of cuſtoms a ad 


exciſes there, having the ſame power and authority, 


in ſuch caſes, as the Court of Exchequer has in 
England; and that the ſaid Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland have power of paſſing ſignatures, gifts, 
tutories, and in other things, as the Court of Ex- 
chequer at preſent in Scotland hath; and that the 
Court of Exchequer that now is in Scotland do re- 
| ; 5 main, 


— 


? 
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WH until a new Court of Exchequer "7 ſettled 
by the Parliament of Great Britain in Scotland, af. 
ter the Union; and that, after the Union, the 
Queen s Majeſty, and her royal ſucceſſors, may con- 
- tinue a Privy Council in Scotland, for preſerving of 
. peace and order, until the Parliament of 
treat Britain ſhall think fit to alter it, or eſtabliſh 
muy other effectual method for that end. 
XX. That all heretable offices, dS 8 
tions, offices for liſe, and juriſdictions for 12 be 
reſerved to the owners thereof, as rights of proper- 
5 ty, in the ſame manner as they are now enjoyed 
by the laws of Seite "notwithſtanding of this 
eaty-:. 
8 XXI. That the rights and pririleges of the royal- 
boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, do remain 
Intire, after the Union, and notwithſtanding thereof. 
XIII. That by virtue of this treaty, of the Peers 
of Scotland, at the time of the Union, ſixteen ſhall 


de the number to ſit and vote in the Houſe of Lords, 


And. forty-five the number of the -epreſentatives of 
a Scotland in the Houſe of Commons of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; and that when her Majeſty, 
| ler heirs. or ſucceſſors; ſhall declare her or their 

aſure, for holding the firſt or any ſubſequent Par- 
- Hament' of Great Britain, until the Parliament of 
Great Britain ſhall make further provifion therein, 

à wirit do iſſue under the great Ea of the united 
kingdom, directed to the Privy Council of Scotland, 
commanding them to cauſe ſixteen Peers, who are 
40 fit in the Houſe of Lords, to be ſummoned to 


Parliament, and forty-five Members to be elected to 


ſit in the Houſe of Commons of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, according to the agreement in this 
treaty, in ſuch manner as by the Parliament of 
Scotland ſhall be (ſettled before the Union: And 
that the names of the perſons ſo ſummoned and 
elected 22 be returned by the Privy Council of 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, into the Court from whence the ſaid writ. 
did iſſue. And that, if her Majeſty, on or before 
the firſt day of May next, on which day the Union 
is to take place, ſhall declare, under the great ſeal _ 
of England, that it is expedient,' that the Lords * . 
Parliament of England, and Commons of the pre. 
ſent Parliament of England, "ſhould be "thi Men. | 
bers of the reſpective Houſes of the” fel Parlia- 


land, andthe forty-five Members for Scotland,” ſuch 
forty-five Members being elected and returned in 
the manner agreed in this treaty, ſhalt aſſemble and 
meet reſpectively, in their reſpective Houſes of the _ 
Parliament of Great Britain, at ſuch time and place 
as ſhall be ſo appointed by her Majeſty; and ſhall be 


the two Houſes of the firſt Parliament” of 'Gredt _ 
+ bs K WE + * 4 ps Ka wt: * „ by Hs 54 5 4:4 4 ? Britain; 1 | 


a 


LY 
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Britain; : and that Parliament” may  contigue. fot 
ol time only as the preſent, Parliament of 7 
t have continued, if the Union of the two 
| gab bad = been made, unleſs ſooner diſſolv- 
ed by her Majeſty ; and that every one of the Lords 
of Parliament of Great Britain, and 7 75 Member 
of the 1 Pale of Commons 0 the ! Parlament of 
Great Britain, i in the firſt and all ſucceeding Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain, until. the Parliament. of 
Great Britain ſhall otherwiſe, direct, ſhall take the 
reſpective oaths appointed to be taken inſtead of the 
Oaths of Allegiance. and Supremacy, by an act of 
Parliament made in England, in the rſt year of the 
reign of the late King William and. en Mary, 
intitled, An a? for the abrogating of. the-Oath, of $u- 
 premacy and Allegiance, 'a pointing ol ber oaths ; 
and make, ſablcride, and 1 nA repeat the Decla- 
ration mentioned in an act of Parliament made in 
England, in the thirtieth year of the reign of King 
- Charles the Second, intitled, An act for the: more 
eftual preſerving t the King 4 Perſon and. e 
e "Papiſts from fatig' in either Houſe of 
arliament ;_ and ſhall take AY ſubſcribe. the 4 
mentioned in an 3 of Parliament. mad u Eng- 
land, in the firſt year of her Majeſty 8 5 „ en- 
titled, An act to declare the alterations i le Oath 4 
pointed 79; be. taken by the att, 777 75 * " aft for 4 
further ſecurity of lis Majchy *; Perſon, and the fue. 
ceſjron of the: crown, in the 5 Ling, "and far Ex- 
xn} ing the hapes: of the pretended Prince F Wales, 
and all other pretenders, and their open. and ſecret 
abettors ; and for declaring the Aﬀociation to be 1 | 
termined at ſuch time, and in fuch manger, as t 
Members of both Houſes of Parliament of Eng a0 


are, by the faid reſpective acts, directed to 1 958 
make, and ſubſcribe. the ſame, upon the penalties 
and diſabilities in the ſaid reſpective acts contained. 
. Aud it is ä and . that theſe 1 
©" i * 7 is 
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this alt the croum ＋ this realm, and the Queen 9 
this realm, mentioned in rhe Oathis and Declaration, 
contained in the aforeſaid acts, which were intend- 
ed to ſignify the Crown and Realm of England, hat 
be underſtood of the Crown and Realm of Great 
Britain; and that, in that ſenſe, the ſaid Oaths and 
Declaration be taken and fubſcribed by the Mem- 
bers of both Mun of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, 

XXIII. That + aforeſaid Cotton Pest of 0 
land, mentioned in the laſt preceding article, to ſit 
in the Houſe. of Lords of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, ſhall have all privileges of Parliament, 
which the Peers of England now have, and which 
they, or any Peers of Great Britain, ſhall have after 

. the Union, and particularly the right of fitting 
upon the trials of Peers: and in caſe of the trial of 
any Peer, in time of adjournment or prorogation of 
Parliament, the ſaid ſixteen Peers ſnall be ſummoned 
in the ſame manner, and have the ſame powers aud 
privileges at, fuch trial, as any other Peers of Great 
Britain: and that in caſe any trials of Peers ſhall 
hereafter happen, when there is no Parliament in 
being, the ſixteen Peers of Scotland, who far in the 
laſt preceding Parliament, ſhall de ſummoned i in the 
ſame manner, and have the ſame powers and prixi- 
leges at ſuch trials, as any other Peers of Great 
Britain; and that all Peers of Scotland, and their 
ſucceſſors to their honours and dignities, ſhall, from 
and after the Union, be Peers of Great Brituwm; 
and have rank and precedeney next and immediately - 

_ ufter:the Peers: of the like orders and degrees 1 
England, at the time of the Union, and before al al 
Peers of Great Britain, of the like erb and de- 
grees, who may be created after the Union; and 
ſhall be tried as Peers of Great Britain, aud {hall 
enjoy all privileges of Peers, as fully as Peers of 
Eng ud do wat d or as they or any other Peers of 
. 
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Great Britain may hereafter enjoy the ſame, excl 

the right and privilege. of fittiag. in the Houſe of 

Lords, and, the privileges depending thereon, and 

Faw the. ; right, of fitting upon the trials of 
ee 


. * That from 0. after 2 Union, there * 


| reat ſeal for the united kingdom of Great 
3 which ſhall be different from the great ſeal 
now uſed in either kingdom; and that the quarter. 
ing the arms as may beſt ſuit the Union, he left to 
her Majeſty; and that in the mean time the great 
ſeal of Rache d be uſed as the great ſeal of the 
united kingdom; and that the great ſeal of the 
united kingdom be uſed for ſealing -writs to elect 
and ſummon the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
for ſealing all treaties with foreign Princes and ſtates; 
and all public acts, inſtruments and orders of ſtate; 
which concern the whole united kingdom, one K 
all other matters relating to England, as the gr 
ſeal of England is now uſed: LONG that a, 4 in 
Scotland, after the Union, be always kept and 
. ale of in all things relating to private rights 
ts, which have uſually paſſed the great ſeal 


5 of Scotland, and which only concern oſſicers, grants, 


commiſſions and private rights within that kingdom; 
and that until ſuch ſeal ſhall be appointed by her 
Majeſty, the preſent great ſeal of Scotland ſhall be 
uſed for ſuch purpoſes; and that thei ptivy ſeal, ſig- 
et, caſſet, ſignet of the Juſticigry Court, quarter 
Teal, and ſeals of courts now uſed in Scotland be 
continued; but that the -ſaid ſeals be altered and 
adapted to the ſtate. of the Union, as her Majeſt 


fall think fit; and the ſaid ſeals, and all of them, 


and the keepers of them, ſhall be ſubject to ſuch re: 
ulations as the Parliament of Great Britain hal 

hereakter make. 5 

XXV. That all laws and ſtatutes i in either kin 


| dom, ſo far as FO are contrary to, or r inconſiſtent 
wit 
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with the terms of 'theſe articles, or any of them, 
ſhall, from and after the Union: ceaſe'and become 
void, and ſhall be fo declared to be by the reſpeRtive' 
Parliaments of the ſaid kingdoms. 2 

In teſtimony whereof, the Ses fot _ 
reſpective xingdoms, empowered as aforeſaid, have 
ſet their Hands and ſeals to theſe articles, contained 


in this and the twenty: five foregoing pages, at Weſt⸗ : 
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ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


— treaty at London being ended, which, 
though it ſeemed very perfect in all its parts, and, 
as abundance of people thought, could not want an 
corrections, yet, as the ſequel W the mo 
difficult work was yet to do. 

E know ſome were of the opinion, that this treaty 
could admit of no additions, amendments, or alter- 
ations, and that the words in the reſpective acts of 
Parliament previous to it, {which ſaid, provided 
that nothing in this treaty ſhould be binding to 

either nation, unleſs it ſhall be ratified in the re- 
ſpective Parliaments of both kingdoms) implied 
that the reſpective ' Parliaments had no power to 
enter into the articles ſeparately and apart, but only 
_ debating on the whole, to prove on ee e | 

ratify or reject it as a treaty. 3 

1 ſhall not trouble the reader with 5 of the 1 
ſons given for this notion, nor make any other re- 
mark upon it than this, —that the * who were 


for 
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for this opinion, were of two ſorts, and both ſuch 
as the nations, on either ſide, were very little be- | 
1 to. 

I. They were ſuch, who having no great c concern 
for the eſſential part of the treaty, viz. the good of 
their country, were for taking all upon truſt, and 
concerned not themſelves either with the event, or 
with the circumſtances, and therefore without any 


difficulty were willing to put all upon a mere plu- 


rality of voices, not much regarding whether it 

went this way or that. I ſhall be kinder to theſe 
gentlemen than to record their names, or leave them 

{fo eminent in folly) to be known by poſterity, leſt 

their children ſhould be told hereafter how little 

their country was obliged to them. 

2. The other fort whoſe follies ought to be con- 
cealed, I mean as to naming them, were ſuch who 
were willing to have them po to the queſtion 1 in 

groſs; preſuming, 
1. That either their being ſo voted, would hand 

them down clogged with fo many inconveniencies 
as would in time force the nations to break the arti- 
cles, or bringing them to the neceſſity of falling to 
pieces, the treaty ſhould diſſolve of courſe. Or, 
2. That being voted in general, with ſo many ap- 
parent difficulties as they pretended to ſee in them, 


they would infallibly be loſt in this Parliament, 


and ſo, as formerly, the whole "OP come to no- 

thing. | 
That theſe people Seng not at ſhortening the 

labour, but at cutting off the Union itſelf, is mani- 


feſt, and it was but too apparent afterwards; ſince, 


generally ſpeaking, they were all againſt the treaty 
in its future debates, and that in every article; by 
which they plainly made it appear, that they did 
not argue ſo much to rectify and amend as to de- 
ſtroy; not ſo much to make the articles more per- 
or more explicit, more advaptageous, ' or more 

| 2 YI. 5 
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ſatisfying ; but to arinihilate them as articles, and 
diſſolve the very life and being of the treaty: And 
this appeared in that through all the debates that 
happened afterwards, they ſhewed themſelves equally 
againſt every article, and at the ſame time that they 
objected againſt things, very ſeldom concerned them- 
ſelves to propoſe the alternatives, but rather puſhed 
at overthrowing the ſubſtance of the thing; and, 
if poſſible, to urge the molt neceſſary articles as im- 
practicable and inconſiſtent. 

As on the one hand, this diſcovered the deſign of 


the perſons to be not amending, but deſtroying the - 


articles; ſo it manifeſtly expoſed their ignorance, 
either of their own ſtrength in Scotland, or of the 
ſtrength of their friends in the South, in both which 
parts (had their weak politics prevailed to have put 
the treaty in general to a vote) they would have loſt 


+ It by a majority of voices, the generality of both 


nations being fully convinced of the abſolute neceſ- 


ſity of an Union, and would rather have voted it 


without the amendments than have loſt it. 
If Iam aſked how ! prove 1 I think [ have a 
very good foundation for it. 

In the motions firſt Wie in the Parliament 
Houſe in Scotland, November 1, 1706, when the 
ſtrength of the Houle, as they call it, was . 5 
tried. 5 
- 3. It was moved that the Farliinent. now proceed - 


to the farther and more particular conſideration of 


the articles of the Union, in order to approve them 
or nor. | 

NB -+ The Artig had been 10004 and diſcourſed 

on ſeverally in the Houſe, and had taken up ſixteen 

days barely reading them one by one, to hear what 
one another could ſay, and to give the Members 
light into the particulars, viz. from the 15th of 
October to te it of November. 

VV . 2. Upon 
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2. Upon this firſt motion another followed, viz. 
That the farther conſideration of the Union be yet 
delayed for ſome conſiderable time, that the ſenti- 
ments of the- Parliament of England thereanent be 
known, and that the Members of Parliament may 
conſult thoſe they repreſent. | 
At length the previous queſtion was obtained, | 
viz. That the Parliament ſhould immediately pro- 
„ ceed to reading the articles;“ and on Saturday 
the 2d of November, 1706, the firſt article of Union 
was again read, and the reaſonings here in the Houſe 
began with much calmneſs; immediately after read- 
ing the article, Mr, Seton, of Pitmedden, took the 
opportunity to ſay, That having had the honour to 
be one of the Commiſlioners for the treaty, he 
thought it his duty to give ſome reaſons, which 
moved him to approve. that article at London; that 
he was perſuaded, that there were ſeveral members 
ſo prejudiced againſt all the articles, that he could 
not hope from them a favourable audience. And' - 
that what he had to ſay to the preſent ſubje& of de- 
bate, had been thought upon when he ſigned the 
treaty ; therefore, he would-preſume to make uſe of 
his papers, hoping, though his reaſons could not 
convince any member, yet they might ſerve to vin- 
dicate his conduct to poſterity. Then he proceeded,” 
and the 2d of November, N made the follow: 
\ ing ſpeech: be £ e 
| il My 1 Chancellor, | 
„ THIS. honourable Houſe has heard the air 
< articles of the treaty of Union twice read, has 
< ſpent a conſiderable time in diſcourſing to each of 
6 them, and, after much debate, is come to exa- 
mine and determine upon the firſt. Not withſtand- = 
ing all the arguments offered againſt it, I cannot 
find the leaſt motive for altering the opinion I had 
55 at . this article, having my the honour to 
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ce be one of the Commiſſioners appointed by Her 
“ Majeſty for that end; but that | may give all 

„ ſatisfaction to every member, I ſhall humbly 
< offer, in a plain mauker, my thoughts f in h 
* to it. 

„ My Lord, this neige! is the an e of the 
< whole treaty, and the approying or rejecting of it 
% muſt determine Union or no Union berwixt both b 
« kingdoms. | 

le, How far the approving this article dudes to 
<*< our happineſs, appears evidently, by conſidering 
* the three different ways propoſed for retrieving 
the languiſhing condition of this nation; which 
& are, That we continue under the ſame ſovereign 
e with England, with limitations on his preroga- 
<< tive as King of Scotland; that the two kingdoms 
% be e 1 into one, or that they be entirely 

“ ſeparated. 

That the Union of Crowns, with limitation 
& on the ſucceſſor; is not ſufficient to reQify the bad 
ee ſtate of this nation, appears from theſe EN 
* founded on reaſon and experience. 

Two kingdoms ſubject to one Sovereign, hay- 
ing different intereſts, the nearer theſe are one to 
another, the greater jealouſy and emulation will 
„ be betwixt them. 

«+ Every Monarch, having two or more kidge: | 

e doms, will be obliged to prefer the counſel and 
„ intereſt of the ſtronger to that of the weaker ; 
< and the greater diſparity of power and riches there 
is betwixt theſe kingdoms, the greater influence 
the more powerful nation will have on the Sove- 
© reign., Notwithſtanding theſe poſitions, I ſhall 
«© ſuppoſe the Parliament of Scotland is ygſted with 
the power of making peace and war, of reward- 
<« ing and puniſhing perſons of all ranks, of levy- 

1 3 8 troops, and ol the N A e | 
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e could ſhow the inconveniencies that muſt 


attend ſuch a ſtate of government, in diſpoſal of 


places, and managing public affairs. I could 
likewiſe ſhow the improbability of attaining ſuch 
conditions, or keeping them if attained. But 
laying aſide ſuch confiderations, my humble opi- 
nion is, that we cannot reap any benefit from 
theſe conditions of Government, without the 
aſſiſtance of England; and the people thereof will 
never be convinced to promote the intereſt of Scot- 
land, till both Kingdoms are incorporated into 
one: ſo that I conceive ſuch a ſtate of limitations 
to be no better for Scotland, than if it were en- 
tirely ſeparated from England; in which ſtate 
there is little appearance of procuring any remedy 
to our preſent circumſtances, which appears from 
theſe uncontroverted poſitions : _ | 
„The people and government of Scotland muſt | 


| be richer or poorer, as they have plenty or ſcarcity 


of money, the common meaſure of trade. 
% No money or things of value can be purchaſed 
in the courſe of commerce, but where there is a 
force to protect it. | 
< This nation is behind all other nations of 
Europe, for many years, with reſpe& to the 


effects of an extended trade. 


< This nation being poor, and without force to 
proteQ its commerce, cannot reap great advan- 
tages by it, till it partake of the trade and pro- 
tection of ſome powerful neighbour ny that 
can communicate both theſe, 


«+ Toilluſftrate this laſt pofition, I ſhall give a ſhort 


view of the ſtate of commerce we mult needs be 


in, with refpe& to our neighbour nations, ſup- 


ling an entire ſeparation from England. 


© The ordinary mean whereby we flouriſh in 


wealth, is, that balance which ariſes from the 
excliange on our natural or artificial product other 
cc ot FT 
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other places: but we have no valuable branch of 
export, which does not interfere with the like 
commodity, in ſome more powerful neighbour 
nation, whoſe intereſt it is ta ſuppreſs or diſcou- 
rage our commodity, for raiſing the value of its 


* own; ſo that there is no demonftrable ſecurity 


for the vent and been of any branch of 
our Expart. ö 


Can it be expected. that Holland will * oO 


to improve our fiſhery, which is to them a nurſery 


for ſeamen, a livelihoad to many families, and au 
immenſe treaſure to the public. 


« If we traffic with England, aur linen cloth, 


cattle, and coals will be diſcouraged, at leaſt af- 


ter the ſame manner that we diſcourage export 
from thence. If we traffic with Muſcovy, Swe. 


den, Denmark, Poland, Germany. France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, the ſale of our commodities 
will be of ſmall value in thoſe 5 aces; ſeeing the 
Dutch or Engliſh, by their increaſe of trade, are 


capable to ſerve them with moſt of the like goods 


cheaper and better than we. 


Let us look to any other part of the world for 
vent to our produc, and we will find other: nati- 


ons have prevented us. 


If we attempt the Eaſt- India trade, that i is al. 
ready enhanced. by the Dutch, Engliſh, French, 
Spaniards,” or Portuguele, from whom we muſt 
expect oppoktion, they themſelves oppoſing one 
another daily; and we of no force to debate the 


ſame with the moſt inconliderable of them. 
& The. trade of Africa is, for the molt part, . of 


ſmall value ; and every Ee of America, is 
claimed as property, 1 
nation. 


me powerful European 


A, itebe ſaid, that Scotland may make alliance 
with one of its neighbour nations for protection; 


* that alliance muſt be with Holland, Tg or 
France. 
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++ France. Other countries being ſo remote or poor, 
++ that their friendſhips can be of little uſe to us. 
With Holland we can have no adyantageons 
5+ alliance, becauſe its chief branch of trade is the 
5. ſame with ours; with the Engliſh we can expect no 
„profitable friendſhip, for, they being our near 
£ neighbours, will be jealous of our increaſe in 
„ power; and from France few advantages can be 
e reaped, till the old offenſive and defenſive league 
45 be revived betwixt France and England, which 
„ would give umbrage to the Engliſh, and 
„ occaſion a war betwixt them and us. And allow. 
ing the. Scots, in ſuch a juncture, with the aſſiſt- 
„ ance of France, to conquer England; Scotland, 
by that conqueſt, could not hope to better its 
« preſent ſtate; for it is more than probable, the 
#.,conqueror would make his reſidence in England, 
* as formerly the northern people uſed to do in 
5 their ſouthern expeditions. | 
From theſe conſiderations, Fenn this 
+ nation, by an entire ſeparation from England, 
* cannot extend its trade, ſo as to raiſe its power in 
t“ proportion to other traficking nations in Europe; 
e but that hereby we may be in danger of return- 
« ing to that Gothic conſtitution of government, 
« wherein our forefathers were, Which was fre- 
i, quently attended with fepds, murders, depreda- 
„„ tions and rebellions, 5 5 
++ My Lord, J am ſorry, that, in place of things, 
© we amuyle aurſelves with words; for my. part, I 
«© comprehend no durable union betwixt Scotland 
and England, but that expreſſed i in this artiele by 
one kingdom, that is to ſay, one people, one : 
4% civil government, and one intereſt. 
<< It is true, the words, Fœderal Union, are 8 
* come very faſhionable, and may be handſomely 
fitted to delude unthinking people; but if = 
member of this Houſe will give himſelf the trou- 
1 „ + 
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dle to examine what conditions or articles are 
underſtood by theſe words, and reduce them into 
any kind of fœderal compacts, whereby diſtinct 
nations have been united, I will preſume to ſay, 
theſe will be found impracticable, or of very little 
uſe to us. 


0 But to put ikas matter in a clear light, theſe 
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queries ought to be duly examined, whether a 
fœderal union be practicable det wirt two nations 


accuſtomed to a monarchical government? Whe- 
ther there can be any ſure guaranty projected for 


the obſervance of the articles of a federal com- 
pact, ſtipulated betwixt two nations, whereof the 
one is much ſuperior to the other in riches, num- 
bers of people, and an extended commerce ? 


Whether the advantages of a fœderal union do 


balance its diſadvantages? Whether the Engliſh 
will accept a fœderal union, ſuppoſing it to be for 
the true intereſt of both nations? Whether any 


ſcderal compact betwixt Scotland and England, 


is ſufficient to ſecure the peace of this iſland, or 
fortify it againſt the intrigues and invaſions of 


«© its foreign enemies? And, whether England, in 


prudence, ought to communicate its trade and 
protection to this nation, till both Kingdoms are 


4 jncorporated into one? 


„Jo clear this laſt query, I Wan offer a remark 


from hiſtory. | 
„ Of two independent 3 diſtinct kivzdoms, 


united by a fœderal compact, under one ſove- 
reign, the weaker, to preſerve its intereſt, has 
ſometimes ſeparated from the ſtronger, unleſs pre- 
* vented by open force, or > Ever ünende on its 
vernment. 
* Spain and Portugal were ſubject to te ſame 
ſovereign, Philip Il. and, notwithſtanding the 
Portugueſe got moſt advantageous conditions from 


_ they no ſooner found a favourable oppor- 
22 tunity 
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tunity in the reign of Philip IV. than they re- 


volted ſrom their allegiance, and elected the Duke 


* of Braganza for their king. 


„„ Sweden and Denmark were niche by a fas; 


ral compact under one monarch ; but the Swedes 
judging a ſeparation more for cheir intereſt, broke 


off, and choſe Guſtavus I. for their king. 


cc My Lord, I ſhould now conſider an incorporat- | 


ing union, as it is expreſſed in this article by one 


kingdom; but that I may not take up the time of 
the Houſe, I ſhall only give one gd remark ; 
with rel tion to _—_ 


ng into one os 1 have . 
ſame ſovereign, enjoying equally the 
i6n of his government, and every part of 
ic, though never ſo far removed 
from the ſeat of government, has flouriſhed in 
wealth, in proportion to the value of its natural 

product, or the induſtry of its inhabitants. To 
prove this remark, there are many examples? 
Spain was formerly divided into ſeveral king- 

doms, ten whereof are EL PEGINMET into the one 
kingdom of Spain. 
“ France was formerly divided into twelve ſtares, | 
which are ares wer err into the one W of 
France. | 
„ England was formerly divided into leren 
kingdoms, which are incorporated into the one 
kingdom of England; Scotland itſelf was former- 
ly divided into two kingdoms, which at preſent 
are incorporated into the one an 3 ered of 
Scotland. © >» 
* [ could give ſome account of the particular ad- 


vantages we will obtain by an incorporating union 


with England; but there will be occafions to diſ- 
courſe of theſe, as the other articles fall under 
the conſideration of this Parliament. In general, 

mm N : « I may 
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« ] may aſſert, that by this union, we will have ae · 
5 ceſs to all the advantages in commerce the Engliſh 
enjoy: we will be capable, by a good government, 
to improve our national product, for the benefit 
* of the whole iſland; and we will have our liberty, 
property, and religion, {ecured under the protec- 
6: tion of one Sovereign, and one Parliament of 
6 Great Britain. | 

„% Now, my Lord, if Rotations on the 3 
can be of little or no uſe to us; if an entire ſepa- 
ration from England brings no advantage to this 
4e nation; and if all fœderal compacts, as we are 
& ſtated, have inſuperable difficulties, which in ſome 
* meaſure I have cleared, there is but one of two 
« left to our choice, to wit, That both kingdoms 
6 be united into one, or that we continue under the 
* fame ſovereign with England, as we have done 
„ thele hundred years paſt, This lait ] conceive to 
de a very ill ſtate; for by it (if experience be 
< convincing) we cannot expect any of the advan- 
tages of an incorporating union; but on the con- 
«. trair, our ſovereignty and independency will de 
& eclipſed; the number of our nobility will in⸗ 
'& creaſe; our commons will be oppreſſed ; our 
<« Parliaments will be influenced by England ; 
& the execution of our laws will be neglected; our 
e peace will be interrupted by factions for places 
s and penfions ; luxury, together with poverty 
„„ (though ſtrange) will invade us; numbers of 
Scots will withdraw themſelves to foreign coun- 
„ tries; and all the other effects of bad aenment 
45 mult neceſſarily attend us. 

« Let w therefore, my Lord, after all theſe con- 
6 fiderations; approve this article; and when the 
whole treaty ſhall be duly examined and ratified, 
„ am hopeful, this Parliament will return their 
* moſt dutiful acknowledgments to Her Majeſty, 
e for her royal endeavours in promoting a hinz | 
12 union betwixt both nations.“ 


"wy 
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Next ſpoke the Lord Beilhaven, but without an- 


ſwering what had been ſaid by Mr. Seton. He 
made a long premeditated ſpeech, the nature of 


which will be beſt underſtood by reading it at 


length, which being ſo much talked of in the world, 
I have alſo inſerted here, though I ſhall not trouble 
the reader with many more ſpeeches in this oy 


_ billory. 


cc 
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* My Lord Chancellor, 

«© When 1 conſider this affair of an Union betwixt 
the two. nations, as it is expreſſed in the ſeveral 
articles thereof, and now the ſubject of our deli- 
beration at this time, I find my mind crowded 
with variety of very melancholy thoughts ; and I 


think it my duty to duſburden- myſelf. of ſome of 
them, by laying them before, and expoſing them 


to the ſerious conſideration of this honourable - 


Houſe. 


Se Think 1 ee free and an kingdom 


67 


” 


— 
£6 
cc 
[27 
cc 


(t 


delivering up that which all the world hath been 
fighting for ſince the days of Nimrod; yea, that 
for which moſt of all the empires, kingdoms, 

ſtates, principalities, and dukedoms of Europe, 
are at this very time engaged in the moſt hloody 
and cruel wars that ever were, to wit, a power to 
manage their own affairs by themſelves, without 


the aſliſtance and counſel of any other. 


„I think I fee a national church, founded upon a 


PP 
(„ 
«c 


cs 


. bs 


a 


C6 
£6 
66 


rock, ſecured by a Claim of Right, hedged and 
fenced about by the ſtricteſt and pointedelt legal 
ſanction that ſovereignty could contrive, volunta- 
rily deſcending into a plain, upon an equal level 
with Jews, Papiſts, Socimans, eh Ana- 
baptiſts, and other ſectaries, &c. | a 
„% J think 1 ſee the noble and honourable peerage 

of Scotland, whoſe valiant predeceſſors led armies 


upon their own proper charges and expences, 


now diveſted of their followers and vaſlalages, 
and put upon ſuch an equal foot with their vaſlals, 
„that 


* 


4 


cc 


0 
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that I think I "Ui a peity Engliſh eilen res 


ceive more homage and reſpect than what was 
paid formerly to their quondam Macallanmores. 


« I think | ſee the preſent peers of Scotland, 
whole noble anceſtors conquered: provinces, over- 
ran countries, reduced and ſubjected towns and 
fortified places, exacted tribute through the great- 
eſt part of England, now walking in the Court 
of Requeſts like fo many Engliſh Attornies, lay- 
ing aſide their walking ſwords when in company 
with the Engliſh Peers, leſt their ſelf-defence. 
ſhould be found murder. | 
I think I ſee the honourable eſtate of 3 | 
the bold affertors of the nation's rights and liber- 


ties in the worſt of times, now ſetting a watch 
upon their lips and guard upon their tongues, leſt. 


they be found guilty of /candalum magnatum.. 

e think I ſee the royal ſtate of boroughs, walk⸗ 
ing their deſolate ſtreets, hanging down their 
heads under diſappointments; wormed out of all 
the branches of their old trade, uncertain what 
hand to turn to; neceſſitated to become prentices 
to their unkind neighbours; and yet, after all, 
finding their trade ſo fortified by companies, and 
ſecured by preſcriptions, that they deſpair of any 
ſuccels therein. 
« I think I ſee our learned Judges laying aſide 


their practiques and deciſions, ſtudying the com- 


* mon law of England, gravelled with certioraries, 


"mi 


cc 
CC 


( 
cc 
66 


nifi priuſes, writs of error, verdicts indovar, ejec- 
lione firme, injunctions, demurs, &c. and fright- 
ed with appeals and avocations, becauſe of the 
new regulations and rectifications they may meet 


with. 


„I. think 1 ſee the valiant and gallant ſoldiery, 


either ſent to learn the plantation trade abroad, 
or at home petitioning for a ſmall ſubſiſtence as 


we ee of their Raa e exploits, while 
r 
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their: old corps are broken, the common ſakdiers; | 


left to beg, and the youngell Engliſh corps berg 
Anne 155 
© I think I ſee the honeſt; induſtrious POE SY APE 


loaded with new taxes and impoſitions, diſappoint- 
«ed of the equivalents, drinking water in place of 


ale, eating his faltleſs pottage ; petitioning for 
encouragement to his manufactories, and anſwer- 
ed by counter petitions. | ; 

In ſhort, I think I ſee. the W plevrnan; 


with his corn ſpoiling upon his hands for want of 


ſale, curſing the day of his birth, dreading the 
expence of his burial, and uncertain whether to 
marry or do worſe. : 


„I think I fee the ae: difficulties of the 


cc 
cc 


landed men, fettered under the golden chain of 
equivalents, their pretty daughters petitioning for 
want of huſbands, and their ſons for want o an, 


ployments. 


Us 7 think I ſee our mariners delivering up their 


ſhips to their Dutch partners; and what through 


preſſes and neceſlity, earning their bread as under- 


lings in the Royal Engliſh navy. 


“ But above all, my Lord, I think I ſee our an- 
cient mother, Caledonia, like Cœſar, ſitting in 
the midſt of our ſenate, rufully looking round 


about her, covering herſelf with her royal gar- 


ment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing ouʒt 
her laſt with a er tu quoque mi fi. 2 
Are not theſe, my Lord, very afflicting thourkas X 


And they are but the leaſt part ſuggeſted to me by 


theſe diſhonourable articles; ſhould not the con- 


+ ſideration of theſe things vivify theſe dry bones 


of ours? Should not the memory of our noble 
predeceſſors? valour and conſtancy, rouſe up our 


70 „ drooping ſpirits? Are our noble predeceſfors' ſouls 


got ſo far into the Engliſh cabbage - ſtock and cau- 
9 ec r that we. ſhould ſhew Nd leaſt inclina- 


„tion 
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tion that way? Are our eyes ſo blinded, ate out 


“ ears ſo deafned, are our hearts ſo: hardened, are 


« our tongues ſo faltered, are our hands ſo fettered, 
4 that in this our day, 1 ſay, my Lord, that in this 


„ our day, that we ſhould not mind the things that 


“ concern the very being and well being of our 


4 ancient ne the n be had from our 


& eyes? 1 3 


No, a Lord, God forbid; man's deen 


46563 God's opportunity: he is a preſent help in 
6 time of nee; and a deliverer, and that right 


'f 


0 early. Some unforeſeen providence will fall out, 


„ that may caſt the balance; ſome Joſeph or other 
will ſay, Why do ye ſtrive together, ſince you 


5 are brethten? None can deſtroy Scotland, ſave 


„ Scotland's: ſelf; hold your hands from the pen; 


you are ſecure. Some judah or other will ſay, 


| 56+ Let not aur hands he upon the lad, he is our 
brother There will be a Jehovah - Jireh, and 
„ ſome ram will be caught in the thicket, when 

_ 4%. the bloody knife is at our mother's throne: let us 


up then, my Lord, and let our noble patriots be- 


% have themſelves like men, and we un not bow 
o ron 4 bleſſing may come. 
My Lord, I wiſh from my heart that this my 


„ yifion prove not as true, as my reaſons for it are 


*;probable:::4 defign; not at this time to enter into 
* the merits of any one particular article; I intend 
5 this difcourſe: as an introduction to what l may 
« afterwards. ſay upon the whole debate, as it falls 


„ in before this honourable; Houſe; and therefore, 
6 in the farther praſecution of What I have to lay, 


«..1 ſhall-inſiſt- upon ſome few particulars, very ne- 
6. ceſſary to be underſtood, before we enter into the 
6 detail of fo important a matter. 


%. ſhall therefore, in the firſt n a | 


4 to encourage a free and full dęliberation, without 
8 0 heats ; * next place, I ſhall 


* endeavour. 


2 


or /ENGLAND: AND: /SCOTLAND. $1 
«| endeavout to make an inquiry into the nature and 


s ſource of the unnatural and dangerous diviſions 


that are now on foot within this, iſle, with ſome 
. mee, ſhewing, that it. is ous intereſt to lay 
them aſide at this time. Then IIhall i inquire into 
bethe reaſons which have induced the two nations 
to enter into a treaty of Inion at this time, with 
- <6 ſome conſiderations and meditations, with rela- 
tion to the behaviour of the Lords Commiſſioners 
of the two kingdoms, in the management of this 
great concern, And laſtly, I ſhall propoſe a me- 


d thod, by which we ſhall moſt diſtinctly, and with- 
= -out- confuſion, go through the ſeveral articles of : 


this treaty, without unneceſſary repetitions or loſs 
„ of time: and all this with all deference, and 
* under the correction of this honourable: Houſe. 

My Lord Chancellor, the greateſt-honour that 
was done unto” a Roman was to allow him the 


1 able puniſment was that of parricide: he 
an was guilty of Frida, Was beaten with rods 


upon his naked body till the blood guſned out of 


40 all the veins of his body; then he pong — 
c jn a leathern ſack: called a Culeus, with 
a viper, and an ape, and an — into 
Th . — 2dr 2a” 1 $45» 
% M Lords patricide is a greater crime than par- 
| Heide all the world over. 


In a triumph, my Lord, when the congueror 
* way riding in his triumphal chariot, crowned with 


. laurels: adorned with 'trophies, and applauded 
with huzzas, there was a Monitor appointed to 
i ſtand behind him, to warn not to be high: minded, 


nor puffed up with overweening thoughts of him- 


66 ſelf; and to his | chariot were tied a whip and a 


—_ bell, to mind him, that, ſor all his glory and 


Tee; be wag accountable to the people for his 


* 


lory of a triumph; the greateſt and moſt; diſ- 


F N 4 bet =O {2 , ey, * 
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©" aSinration; and would r 26 other 
5628668; eee ee e nic 1 ebugt 
S236 The greateſt honsur amongſt m Bend, is 
det && repreſent the Sovercign's faered perſon in Par- 
-< ment; and, im ene porticular, it appears to be 
greater than chat ef à triumph, beeauſe the whole 

get legiſlative power ſeems to be wholly intruſted 
zt wir him: if he gives the royal aſſent to an act 
f the estate, it: becomes a law obligatory upon 
che ſubſect, though contrary or without any in- 


. ee Wem the Sovereign : if be refuſe the 


i aſſent to a vote iu Parliament, it cannot de 


| nal tw; though be” has” the 1 mg org 


rund poſitive inſtructions for it. 

His Grace the Duke of C Qucendberry, Shbndw 
repreſents Her Majeſty in this ſeſſion of Partia- 

«0661 ASHE - hath had the honor of that great truſt, as 

£24 öſten, if not more than any Scotſman ever had; 


*. 3 


13 he Hatt deen the ſaveurite of two ſucceſſive 90 


te ereigns; and 1 cannot but cemmend bis con- 
2 ſtancy and pe that, notwithſtanding 
eas förmer difficelties and unſucceſsful attempts, 
d maugre fore other ſpecialities not yet de- 
146% terrined, that his Grace has yet had the reſolu- 
tion to undertake the moſt unpopular meaſurcs 
44 laſt. If his Grace ſucceed in this affair of an 
, Uchbn; and thats it prove for the happineſs and 
„ welfare of the nation, then be juſtiy merits to 
ter ſratoe of gold erected fot᷑ himſelf; but if 
* 54 half tend to the entire deſtruction and aboli - 
Dua Ale of Sur nation, and that we the nation's truſ- 
4 tees Raff go into it, then 1 muſt ſay, that a Whip, 
bel and a bell, cbck, a viper, and an ape, are but too 


ee pewitewects for ang doch bold usaatura! 


+ 4% underkakin arid complatiunce- nn 's. ei ä 
C4 Tat fychord; to 4 full, 
5 calm, and fre genſcuing ee The 
= iv of the dal e unto this nation, ſhalt | 


„ 
* . 


6 > 


% themſelves under the ſhameful cloak of ſilence, 


* oath de fideli, whereby we are bound TS 
give our vote, but our faichfub advice in Parlia- 
ment, as we ſhould anſwer to God; I 


% makes them baſhful ta- ſpeak : therefore 1 n 


6. 9 memorable ws: an l Len- 


r ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. - vg 
n mind this honourable Houſe, that we are the ſucz 


* geſſors of our noble predeceſſors who founded 


* our monarchy, framed our laws, amended, alter- 


*© ed, and corrected them from time to time, as the 


_ «« affairs and circumlitances of the nation did re- 


10 quire, without the aſſiſtance or advice of any 
<< foreign power or potentate and who, during the 
** time of two thouſand years, have handed them 


down to us a free, independent nation, with the 
„ hazard of their lives and fortunes; ſhall not we 
then argue for that which our progenitors. have 


* purchaſed for us aàt ſo dear a rate, and with ſo 


n much immortal honour and glory? God forbid. 


Shall the hazard of a father unbind- the ligament 


of a dumb ſon's tongue? and ſhall we hold our 
„peace when our Patria is in danger? I 


e this, my Lord, that I may encourage every 1 indi- 


* vidual member of this Houſe to ſpeak their mind 


freely. There are many wiſe and pradent men 
„ amongſt. 


us, who think it not worth their while 


„ to open their mouths; there are others who can 


very well, and to good purpoſe, who ſhelter 
* from a fear of the frowns of great men and par- 


ties I have obſerved, my Lord, by my. experi 
< ence. the greateſt number of ſpeakers in the moſt 
_ « trivial affairs; and it will always prove ſo, while 


% e come not to the right underſtanding of our 


DA 


C ancient laws the repreſentatives of the h 


* barons and the royal borgughs are texmed:Tpoke- 


men: it lies upon your Laer e rt} 
„ cularly to take notice of ſuch, whoſe 2 


« leave it upon you, and conclue this: point Wit 


& 
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„ tleman, to a great Queen, upon oecaſion of a 
« ſtate project, contrived; by an able ſtateſman, and 
& the favourite to a great King, againſt a peaceable, 
< obedient people, becauſe of the diverſity of their 
„% Jaws and conſtitutions: If at this time thou hold 
thy peace, ſalvation. ſhall come to the people 
„ from another place, but thou and thy houſe 
„ © ſhall periſn.“ I. leave the application to each 
| particular member of this Houle, 
| e dly Lord, I come now to conſider our diviſi ons. 
5 We are under the happy reign (bleſſed be God) 
< of. the belt of Queens, who has no evil deſign 
* againſt the meaneſt of her ſubjects, who loves all 
. abr people, and is equally beloved by them again; 
* and yet that, under the happy influence of our 
4. 4 wo excellent Queen, there ſhould be ſuch divi- 
* ſions and factions,” more dangerous and threat- 
s ening to her commons, tham if we were under an 
arbitrary government, is moſt ſtrange and unac- 
&* countable. Under an arbitrary Prince, all are 
3 willing to ſerve, becauſe all are under a neceſſity 
sto abey,, whether they will or not: be chooſes 
9 - therefore whom he will, without reſpe& to either 
« parties or factions: and if he think lit to take the 
1 oe advices of his Councils or Parliaments, every man 
_ *, ſpeaks his ming freely, and the Prince receives 
ite faithful advice of his people, without the 
. mixture of ſelf. deſigns: if he prove a good 
* Prince. the government is eaſy ; if bad, either 
* death or à revolution brings a deliverance. 
apWhereas, here, my Lord, there appears no end 
#5. F of,our miſery, if not prevented in time; factions 
axe now become, independent, and have got toot- 
ing in councils, in parliaments, in treaties, in 
0 armies, in incorporations, in families, among 
„ kindred; yea man and wife are not free from. 
ey ibeir e aps. 04 4560 Pioud 1; 7s 
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* It remains therefore, my Lord, that T inquire 
„e into the nature of theſe” things, and fince the 
e hames give us not- the right idea of the thing, I 
„ am affaid T will have difficulty to make myſelf 
PF, d 
„The names generally uſed to denqte the factions 
* are Whig and Tory as obſcure as that of the 
© Guelfs and Gibelins: yea, my Lord, they have 
« different ſigniſications, as they are applied to fac- 
<« tions in each kingdom; 4 Whig in England is a 
«heterogeneous creature; in Scotland, be is all of 
6 piece: a Tory in England is all of à piece, 
© and à ſtateſman; in Scotland, he is uite other- 
& wiſe, an anti-couttier and ànti-ſtateman. 
„A Whig in England appears to be ſomewhat 
like Nebuchadnezzar's image of different metals, 
different claſſes, different principles, and differ- 
ent deſigns; yet take them all together, they are 
% like a piece öf fine mixed droggat of different 
< threads, ſome" finer, ſome: coarſer, which; after 
«all make a comely appearance; and an agreeable 
* ſuit. A Tory is like a piece of loyal-made Eng- 
«liſh cloth, the true ſtaple of the nation, all of a 
thread: yet if we look narrowly into it, we ſhall 
«© perceive! diverſity of colouts, which, According 
ts to the various ſituations and 'poſitions;” make 
various appearances; ſometimes Tory is like the 
e moon in its füll] as appeared in the affair of the 
the Bill of the Occafional* Conformity; upon 
*<" other occaſions it appears to be under cloud, and 
c as if it were eclipſed by a greater body, as it di 
jn the deſign of the calling over the illuſtrious 
*© Princefs' Sophia. However, by this we may fee 
„ theit defipns are to outſhoot Whig in his own 
e pow. +4 oo 9 20 „„ 1 5331 1 n 15 +3 
«Whig in Scotland is à true- blue Preſbyteriat,, 
* who, without conſidering time or power, will 
* venture their all for the kirk; but ſometimes leſs 
| | “fox 


— 
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& for the State. The greateſt difficulty is, how to 
& deſeribe a Scots Tory: of old, when I knew them 
« firſt, Tory was an honeſt-hearted comradiſn fel- 
© low, who, provided he were maintained and pro- 
« tected in his benefices, titles and dignities by the 
* State, he was the leſs anxious who had the go- 

, vernment and management of the Church : but 
< now, what he is fince Jure-Divinity came in 

“ faſhion, and that Chriſtianity, and by conſequence, 
« falvation comes to depend upon epiſcopal ordina- 
e tion, I profeſs I know not what to make of him; 
% only this I muſt ſay for bim, that he endeavours 
6 t do, by oppoſition, that, which his brother in 
25 England endeavours, by a mare prudent and leſs 
„ ſcrupulous method. 8 
* Now, my Lord, * Pe theſe divihons there has 
t got up a kind of ariſtocracy, ſomething like the 
£ famous. triumyirate at Rome; they are a kind of 
<1 -undertakers and pragmatic ſtateſmen, who, find 
«© ing their power and ſtrength great, and anſwer- 
ay to their een will make 1 ay with our 


333 tare . out, ts 1 man A* in, rand 
then they'll make her the moſt glorious ers | in 
Foppe. 
Wbere will.this end, my. Lord? Is not Her 
45 "Majeſty i in danger by ſych a method? Is not the 
Menarchy in danger? Is not the nation's peace 
„ and tranquillity in danger ? Will a change of 
parties make the nation more happy? No, my 
Lord, the ſeed. is ſown. that is like to afford us a 
% perpetual increaſe; it is not an annual herb, it 
takes deep root, it ſeeds and breeds; and, if not 
*; timeouſly prevented by Her Majeſty's Toyal en- 
be een, will ſphr the whole ifland ip two. 


U * 1 T* 
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My Lord, 1 think, confidering our prelent cir. | 
cumſtances at this ena the Almighty God has 


reſerved this great work for us: we may bruiſe 
this Uydra of diviſion, and cruſh. this Cocka- 
trice's egg; our neighbours in England are not 


yet fitted for any ſuch thing, they are not under 


the afllicting hand of Providence as we are; 
their circumſtances are great and glorious, their 
treaties are prudently managed both at home and 
abroad, their generals brave and valorous, their 
armies ſucceſsful and victorious, their trophies 
and laurels memorable and forprifing ; ; their ene- 
mies ſubdued and routed, their ſtrong holds be- 
ſieged and taken, ſieges relieved, marſhals killed 
and taken priſoners, provinces and kingdoms are 
the reſults of their victories; the royal navy is 


the terror of Europe, their trade and commerce 


extended through the univerſe, encircling, the 


whole habitable world, and rendering their own 


capital-city the Emporium for the whole inhabi- 
tants of the earth; and which is yet more than 
all theſe things, the ſubjects freely beſtowing their 


treaſury upon their Sovereign; and above: all, 
| theſe vaſt riches, the ſinews of war, and without 


which all the glorious ſucceſs had proved abor- 


tive, theſe trealures arg managed with ſuch faith- 


fulneſs and nicety, that they anfwer ſeaſonably 


all their demands, though 0 never ſo great a dif- 
tance. Upon theſe cgnfic 

how hard and difficult a thing will it prove to 
perſuade our neighbours to a ſelf-denial bill. 

Alt is quite otherwiſe with us, my Lord; we are 


erations, my Lord, 


an obſcure, poor people, though formerly of 
better account; removed to a remote corner of 


| 15 world, without name and without alliances, 


poſts mean and precarious; ſo that I profeſs 
1 4 not think any one poſt of the Kingdom 


5 fs worth the bringing aſter, ſave. that of being com- 


/ mien 
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* miſſiover to à long ſeſſion of a facticus Scots 
20 Parliament, with an antedated commiſſion, and 
„ khbat yet renders the teſt of the Miniſters more 
3 "aferaible : what hinders us then, my Lord, to 
< lay aſide our diviſions to unite + cordially and 
„ heartily - together in our preſent circumſtances, 
„ when our all is at the take. - Hannibal, my Lord, 
* is at our gates, Hannibal is come within our 
« gates, Hannibal is tome the length of this table, 
* he is at the foot of this throne, he will demoliſh 
& this throne; if we take not notice, he'll ſeize 
upon theſe Regalia, he'll take them as our pi 
e opima, and whip os out of this Houſe, never to 
„ zeturn again. «4/37 1 :baf- | 
For the ove of God then, my Lord, aw: the 
5 ſafety and welfare of our ancient kingdom, u hofe 
© fad cireumſtances I hope we ſhall yet convert 
„ unto proſperity and happineſs! We want no 
4 means, if we unite; God bleſieth the peace- 
makers ; we want neither men nor ſufficiency of 
- 6 all manner of things neceſſary to make a nation 
% happy: all depends upon management, Concor- 
dia res parvà creſcunt. I tear not theſe arti- 

25 cles, though they were ten times worſe than they 

© are, if we-- once cordially forgive one another, 
« and that according: to our proverb, byguncs be 

6 'bygones und fuir pluy to come. For my part, in 

„the ſight of God, and in the preſence of this ho- 

% nourable Houſe,- I heartily forgive every man, 

nd beg hat they may do the ſame to me; and 1 
< do moſt humbly propoſe, that his Grace my Lord 

* Commiſſioner may appoint an Agape, may order 

« * a love feaſt for this honourable Houſe, that we 
14 way lay aſide all felf-defigns, and, after our faſts 
r and humiliation, may have a day of Tejoicing and 

4% thankfulneſs ;- may eat our meat with gladnefs, 
and our bread with a merry heart; then ſhall 
I we" 8 each man under his own fig tree, = 

MY 8 
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the voice of the turtle ſnall be heard im our land, * 


a bird famous for conſtancy and fidelity. 
My Lord, I ſhall make a pauſe here, wa ſtop 


going on farther in my diſcourſe; till 1 ſee far- 
ther, if his Grace my Lord Commifſioner re- 
ceive any humble propoſals for removing miſun- 
derſtandinge ameng us, and putting an end to 
our fatal diviſions; upon honour I have no other 


deſign, and I am coutent to 1 the OR upon 


0 genere Knee. 


wle dafs b. Want 19.5) 5 
7b. My Link Chancellor, I'am-forry hat L kaif 
public the thread of my fad and melancholy 
{tory : what remains, I am afraid; will prove as 
afflicting as what I have ſaid ; 1 thall therefore 


eonſider the motives which have engaged the two 
nations to enter upon a treaty of Union at this 


time: in general, my Lord; I think both of them 
had in their vie to better themſelves" by the 


treaty; but before I enter upon the particular 


motives of each nation, I muſt inform this ho- 
nourable Houſe, that ſince I can remember; the 


two nations have altered their ſentiments upon 


that affair, even almoſt to downright contradic- 


tion; they have changed headbands, as we ſay; 


for England, till of late, never thought it worth 
their pains of treating with us; the good bar- 
gain they made at the beginning, they reſolve to 
keep, and that whieh we call an incorporating 
Union was not ſo much as in their thoughts. Ihe 


<« firſt notice they ſeemed to take of us, was in our 


«6 
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affair of Caledonia; When they had moſt effecku- 
* ally broke off that deſign, in a manner very well 
known to the world,” and unneceſſary to be 


repeated here, they kept themſelves quiet during 


< [the time of our complaints upon that head; in 


which time our Sovereign, to ſatisfy the nation 
8 allay their heats,” did condeſcend to give us 


ſome 
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< ſome good laws, and amongſt others, that of 
« perſonal: liberties and of peace and war; but 
4 England having declared their ſucceſſion and ex- 
„ tended' their intail without ever taking notice of 
us, our gracious Sovereign Queen Anne was gra- 
* ciouſly pleaſed to give the royal aſſent to our Act 
% of Security, and to give us a hedge to all our 
* ſacred and civil intereſts, by declaring it high) 
, treaſon to endeavuur the: alteration of them, as 
they were then eſtabliſhed. Thereupon did fol- 
“ low the threatening and minority laws againſt us 
«© by the Parliament of England, and the unjuſt 
aud unequal character of what Her Majeſty had 
< fo graciouſly condeſcended to in dur favour : 


„Now, my Lord, whether the deſire they had to 


s have us engaged in the ſame: ſueceſſion with 
„ them; or whether that they found us like a free 
and independent people, breathing after more 
liberty than what formerly was looked after; or 
„ hether they were afraid of qur Act of Security, 
in caſe of Her Majeſty's deceaſe: which of all 


theſe motives has induced them to a treaty, I 
ĩeaye it to themſelves; this I mult ſay only, they 


have made a good bargain this: time alſo. 
For the particular motives that induced us, | 
„ think, they are obvious to be knoun; we found 


4 py ſad experience, that every man hath advanced 
in power and riches, as they have done in trade, 


and at the (ſame time conſidering that no where 


<< through the world fla ves are found to be rich, | 
„ though they ſhould be adorned with chains of 
„ gold, we thereupon changed our notion of an 


incorporating Union to that of a fœdera one; 


„ and being reſolved to take this opportunity to 


„ make demands upon them, before we enter into 
< the ſucceſſion, we were content to impower Her 


Majeſty to authoriſe and appoint Commiſſioners 
+ #0 treat with the Commiſſioners of England, 


with 
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* with as ample powers as the Lords Commiſſion- 
ers from England had from their conſtituents, 
* that we might not appear to have leſs confidence 
«© in Her Majeſty, nor more narrow-hearted in our 
hs 2& than our neighbours of England : and there- 
„upon laſt Parliament, after Her Majeſty's graci- 
« ous letter was read, defiring us to declare the 
e ſucceſſion in the firſt place, and afterwards ta 
„ appgint Commiſſioners to treat, we found it ne- 
<* ceflary to renew our former Reſolve, which 1 
2 ſhall read to this Mme Houſe : | 


WE Reſolve preſented by the Duke f Hamilion 4 
/ of jon of Parliament: 


6 That this Parliametit will not a Hd the 
nomination of a ſucceſſor, till we have had a pre- 
vious treaty with England, in relation to our com- 
merce and other concerns with that nation. And 
farther, ic is reſolved, That this Parliament will 
proceed to make ſuch limitations and conditions 
of Government, for the rectification of. our Con- 
ſtitution, ae may ſecure the liberty, religion, and 
independency of this kingdom, before they, pro- 

g pA to the ſaid pamination.! 

Now, my Lord, the laſt ſeſſign of Parliament 
having, before they would enter upon any treaty 
„with England, by a vote of the Houle, paſſed 

„ both an act for limitations, and an act for recti- 
* fication. of our Conſtitution, what mortal man 
has reaſon to doubt ths a of ths _ was 
* only foederal? 

My Lord Chancellor, it. remains now that we 
< conſider the bæehaviqur of, the Lords Commiſſion- 
ers at the opening of this, treaty... And. before I 

enter upon that, allow me to make this medita- 
tion, that if our poſterity,. after we are all dead 

and gone, ſhall find themſelves under an ill-made 


Ga R Y 6 K ⏑ ne Aa 
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e bargain, and ſhall have a recourſe unto our re- 
«cords, and fce Who have been the managers of 
& that treaty, by which they have ſuffered fo much 
« when they read the names, they will certainly 
r conctude and fay, Ah! our nation has been re- 
& duced to the hft* extremity, at the tine of this 
«treaty; all our great chieftains, all our great 
« peers and conſiderable men, who uſed formerly 
ce to defend the rights and liberties of the nation, 
« have been all killed and dead in the bed of ho- 
© hour, before ever the nation was neceſſitated to 
* condeſcend to ſuch mean and contemptible terms : 

«here ate the names of the chief men of the 
„ noble families of Stewarts, Eamiltons, Grahams, 
„Campbells, Gordons, Jobaſtons, Homes, Mur- 
< Trays, Kers, &c. Where te the two great offi- 
2 cers of the Crown, the Conſtable and the Mari. 
ſchal of Scotland? They have certainly all been 
extingüiſhed, and now we are flabes for eyer. 
„ Whereas the Engliſh records will make their 
„ poſterity reverence the memory of the honoura- 
„ dle names Who have brought Bey ett derte, 

% warlike, and troublefome neighbouts, Who had 

ſtröggled fo tong for independency, ſhed the beſt 
ce blood of their nation, and reddced 4 confideta- 
ple part of their country to become Waſte and 
„ deſolate: 22 — 1 4415 $76 jug . 1 FR | ban ; 
am informed; my Lord, that our Commit. 
„ fibners did indeed Frankly tell the Lords Com. 
„ mfſffioners for England, that the inclination of 
„ the people of Scotland were much altered of 
late, in relation to an incorporating Union, and 
that therefore fince tlie entail was to end with 
Her Majeſty's life, whom God long preferve, it 
was proper to begin the treaty upon the foot of the 
4 treaty the 16 4th year of God, the time when 
e came firſt under one Sovereign; but this the 
“ FEngliſh Commiffioners would not agree to, and 
* ©: a n 4 Our 
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our Commiſſioners, that they might not ſeem. ob- 
ſtinate, were willing to treat and conclude in the 
terms laid before this honourable Houſe, and 


4 ſubjected to their determination. | - 
<6 Tf the Lords Commiſſioners. for England had 


been as civil and complaiſant, they ſhould -cer- 
tainly have finiſhed, a fœderal treaty . likewiſe, 


that both nations might have the choice, which 
of them to have gone \into, as they thought 


fit; but they would hear of nothing but of an 
entire and complete Union, a name which com- 
prehends an Union, either by incorporation, ſur- 
render, or conqueſt; whereas our Commiſſioners 
thought of nothing but a fair, equal, incorpo- 
rating Union ; whether this be ſo, or not, I leave 


it to every man's judgment; but as for myſelf, 


L muſt beg liberty to think it no ſuch thing. For 


| 1 take an incorporating Union to be, where there 
is a change both in the material and formal points 

of Government, as if two pieces of metal were 
« melted down into one. maſs, it can neither be ſaid 


to retain its former form or ſubſtance, as it did be- 


fore the mixture. But now when I conſider this 


treaty, as it hath been explained and ſpoke to 
before us theſe three weeks paſt, I ſee the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution remaining firm, the ſame two 
Houſes of Parliament, the ſame taxes, the ſame 

cuſtoms, the ſame exciſes, the ſame trade in 
Companies, the lame municipal laws and Courts 


. of Judicature, and all ours either ſubject to regu- 


lations, or annihilations: only we have the ho- 
nour to pay their old debts, and to have ſome 
few perſons preſent for witneſſes; to the validity 


of the deed, when they are pleaſed to contract 
more. 


Good God ! What, i is this! an e ſurrender? 


60 


« My Lord, I find my heart ſo full of grief and 
indignation, that, L muſt beg ana, not to finiſn 
Lethe 
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* the laſt part of my diſcourſe, that I may arop 2 
tear as the prelude to ſo fad a ſtory,” 

After having fat down, and ſome diſcourſes by 
other members intervening, he Ne his 
diſcourſe” thus: 

„ My Lord Chancellor, what I am now to ſay, 
<« relates to the method of proceeding in this 
_« weighty affair: I hear it propoſed by a noble 
* member of the other ſide, that we ſhould pro- 
« ceed in the ſame order as the Lords Commiſſion- 
«© ers treaters' did. In my humble opinion, my 
4. Lord, it is neither the natural method, nor can 
„ jt be done without great confuſion and repetition. 
To ſay, you'll agree to the Union of the two 
_ «© kingdoms, before you agree in the terms upon 
4c which they are to be united, ſeems like drivin 
2 the plough before the oxen : The articles whic 
« narrate the conditions, ſeem to be the premiſes 
„ upon which the coneluſion is inferred ; and, ac- 
« cording as they are found good or bad, the ſuc- 
„ ceſs will follow. When a man is married to a 
« fortune in England, as they call it, } ſuppoſe he 
de is fatisfied with the thing before he determines 
« himſelf to marry ;- and the propoſal 1 habe heard 

« of agreeing to the firſt article, with a proviſo, 
« that, if -the"reſt of the articles ſhall be found 
. fatis factory, and not otherwiſe, is of a piece with 
© the reſt, and looks like beating the air, and no 
ways conſiſtent with fair and ſquare” dealings 
- < Befides, my Lord, if we were to go upon t p 
4 firſt article, are not all the reft of xs articles, 
«© heſides many others not contained in the articles, 
„valid arguments, either pro or con, againſt con- 
« cluding, or not concluding, the firſt article? and 
* no vote in this Houſe can hinder a man from 
e making uſe of what arguments he thinks fit. 
Moreover, the ſearching the records, and the re- 
* N the Ratute books, comparing the books of 


rates, 
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< rates, - cuſtoms, exciſe, taxes, of both nations, 
with one another; mult all be previouſſy .confi- 
e dered, ere we determine ourſelves in one ſingle 
article; add to this, that the prohibitory clauſe, 
« with relation to the trade of both nations, muſt 
de adjuſted, leſt, like Æſop's dog, we loſe the 
old, in graſping at the new; the ſtate of the Eng- 
„ liſh companies muſt alſo be expoſed, how far we 
hall have liberty into hem, and what advantage 
& we may propoſe to ourſelves, by trading to theſe 
places where they ate ſecured; and above all, my 
Lord, the ſecurity of our national church, and 
* of all that's dear unto us, mult be previouſly eſta- 
s bliſhed to us, if practicable, before we conciude 
che firſt article. Therefore, my Lord, though 
* my particular opinion be, though we had a car 
5 — from England; yet the delivering up of 
our ſovereignty gives back with one hand what 
ve receive from the other, and that there can be 
<* no; ſecurity, without the guarantee of a diſtinct 
«© independency. betwixt the parties treating: yet, 
<< my Lord, for farther ſatisfaction to this honoura- 
ble Houſe, that every member may fully ſatisfy 
„himſelf, I humbly propoſe, That, paſſing by the 
« firſt three articles, which appear to be much of a 
piece, we begin at the fourth article of the 
e treaty,“ and if I be ſeconded i in dhis, RO it 
may be put to the queſtion.” | 

But neither of the attempts could corn in 
rhe; Houle, nor could they bring the motion to a 
vote in the terms the propoſal was made, via. Of 
conſulting Conſlituents, or waiting till the Engliſh 
Parliament ſhould: ſit:— To both which I ſhall ſpeak 
in their turn. I only mention it here to ſfio that 
it was apparent theſe motions: proceeded only: from 
a deſire to gain time, which they thought might 
furniſh a variety of accidents to diſappoint the 
whole. | And the-many weak attempts and low-ſteps 


lome 
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ſome IR took, if poſſible, to delay the pro. | 
ceedings, plainly ſhewed the very juncture of time 
when this was doing, was one of the greateſt unhap- 
pineſſes, as they thought it, which befel the party. 
2. But I prore this further by the unanimity of 
the Engliſh Parliament in paſſing the treaty, and ra- 
tifying without any amendment, what they thought 
-they had clogged with fo many inequalities on the 
Ny ſide, that it could never go down with them. 

1 ſhall further convince the reader of the mani- 
Feſt deſign of the party againit the Union, as ſuch, 
from their frequent attempts to clog. the articles 

- with ſuch things as they knew it was impoſhble the 
Parliament of England could grant; as a liberty to 
export wool, &c. different drawbacks and different 
prohibitions in trade, "differing and diſproportioned 
excuſes, cuſtoms and taxes, &c. of which I ſhall take 
the freedom io ſpeak in their turn. 

But being diſappointed in theſe, they fond: the 
Parliament of England: fo unanimous, that they 
. paſſed all their amendments, ſome of which were 
ſuch as the party having merely clamoured the 
Houje into, were really paſt, not ſo much for any 
reſpect to their true ſignification, as for the ſake of 
giving ſome ſatisfaction to uneaſy people. 

How much more then the Parliament of England _ 
would haye paſſed the whole treaty unaltered, is 
very evident, and conſequently it '1s as plain that 
theſe people had taken no aim in their offering to 
vote the articles in the grols, upon a preſumption 
that it would be a mean to make the whole mil- 

The ireary 1 er in Meghan; 210 the 
Commiſſioners ſeparated; the next thing was the 
meeting ol the reſpective Parliaments of the two 
- pagcdoins for ratification of the articles. 

Ihe Parliament of Scotland was firſt; being to 
. meer the third of October, 1706. The Queen was 


: | repreſented 
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repreſented in this Parliament by the Duke of 
Queenſberry. I know it is not the part of a hiſtorian 
to make panegyrics, and I think I have given de- 
monſtrations to the world, as to myſelf, that I will 
{latter no man. But I cannot but give this teſti- 
mony here, that the prudence, calmneſs, temper, 
and moderation of this noble perſon, had theſe - 


. 


two viſible effects. 3 
1. It gave a wonderful teſtimony to the Queen's 
judgment, and the right noti6ns ſhe had entertain- 
ed of the true ſtate, not of her affairs only, but of 
her people, that her Majeſty knew this work muſt 
be carried on, not by too much fire or too much 
water; neither by want of zeal or too much zeal ; 
that there was an infolent party to deal with, who 
mult be borne with, not exaſperated ; calmed, 
not enraged. That there would be as much 
difficulty required to deal with friends as with 
enemies, to reconcile jarring intereſts, claſhing. 
parties, and keep all in temper. —There was a 
ſtrong party for the Union, but they were made 
up of ſeveral parties, juſt come together as for 
the occaſion; they were like Epicurus's atoms, 
by a ſtrange fortuitous chance of concurring 
circumſtances, brought to join in this, who were 
perfect antipodes in all their former meaſures, 
and could never agree to act together before. It 
was not a matter of the leaſt confequence to bring 
together and keep together ſtrong and differing par- 
ties, who acted even in this very thing, from dif- 
ferent views, and lome with directly contrary, de- 
ſigns, and it was all the way as fatiguing to keep 
ſome gentlemen in ſuited teraper for this great work, 
as to oppoſe the fire and fury of thoſe that. ſet 
themſelves againſt it. Under the ſolid conſider a- 
tion of all this, and with a full view of the difh- 
culties, at leaſt in general, her Majeſty pitches 

— "TE upon 
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upon the Duke of Queenſberry, as a perſon of tem- 
per, prudence and moderation, unexceptionable in 
knowledge of what was before him, reſolute in pur- 
ſuing it through all difficulties, and of a calm 
courage in all the paſſive part of it, of which I ſhall 
 Tpeak more at large hereafter. e | 
2. It had this particular advantage, that it was 
in a great meaſure the only thing that carried this 
difficult work on. The Duke, in all the heats 
and animoſities of the party, in all the convulſions 
of the kingdom, carried on the treaty with eafineſs, 
temper, and extraordinary conduct, not taking ad- 
vantages of the raſhneſs and rudeneſs of the people, 
pitying rather than apprehending danger from their 
folly, he kept his hand upon the work, his eye 
upon the principals of the oppoſite party; he diſ- 
appointed all their meaſures; he let himſelf into 
the darkeſt of their counſels; he purſued the main 
and great work in hand; and with a contempt above 
my power to expreſs, received all their infults, 
laughed at all their threatenings, treated them 
courteoully and calmly under the moſt intolerable 
carriage, and this, under the ſupreme condud, was 
the only ſtep by which this great work could have 
been brought to pals. 5 
Hlad warmer heads been liſtened to, had reſent- 
ment been prevailing, had provocations, almoſt be- 
vond the power of fleſh and blood to bear, been 
prevailing ; and | muſt own, who was an eye wit- 


neſs to it all, that I often wondered how it was 


-poflible to bear ſuch things; I ſay, had the gentle- 
men of warmer heads been liſtened ro, nay even 
with ſtrong reaſonings, and from men of ſound 
udgments too all had been undone, and the nation 
had been in a flame; we had been deſtroyed, not 
delivered; the Government had been diſſolved, not 
 w#ited; and Britain had by this time been the 
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ſeat of blood, not an | united and proſpering na- 
tion. 
But this by the way; The Parliament in to 
meet, her Majeſty's: High Commiſſioner haſtened 
down to Scotland, and the Queen on. all occaſions 
expreſſing her hopes that this treaty would come to 
a happy iſſue, it was generally expected it would 
be received with the ſame chearfulneſs and alacrity 
in Scotland, and our eyes were bent upon the meet- 
ing of the approaching Parliament. 
In this general expectation, I cannot forbear hint- 
ing here, that my curioſity preſſed me to take a 
journey thither, and being by all my friends, to 
whom I committed my deſign, encouraged to think 
I might be uſeful there to prompt a work that I-was 
fully convinced was for the general good of the 
Whole iſland; and particularly neceſſary for the 
ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, I was mov- 
ed purely on thele accounts to undertake a long 
winter, a chargeable, and as it proved, a hazardous 
journey. 

I contemn, as not worth mentioning, the * 
geſtions of ſome people, of my being employed thi- 
ther, to carry on the intereſt of a party.—I have 
never loved any parties, but with my utmoſt zeal 
have ſincerely eſpouſed the great and original inte- 
reſt of this nation, and of all nations, I mean truth 
and liberty, - and whoever are of that ban 1 de- 
ſire to be with them. | 
However, by this journey, I bad the opportunity | 
of ſeeing and hearing all the particulars of the fol- 

. lowing tranſaQtions, and of uſing my belt endea- 
vours to anſwer the many, many, and I muſt ſay of 
ſome of them, the molt trivolous and ridiculous ob- 
jections, formed and improved there with great in- 
duſtry, againſt every article of the Union; and this is 
my reaſon for mentioning it here, that I may acquaint 
poſterity how I came to the knowledge of what J 
TL 2 | . vrite; 
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write ; and for no oſtentation at all: and as I had 
the honour to be frequently ſent for into the ſeveral 
Committees of Parliament, which were appointed 
to ſtate ſome difficult points relating to equalities, 
taxes, prohibitions, &c. Tis for thoſe gentlemen 
to ſay, whether I was uſeful or not, that is none ot 
my buſineſs here; but by this means I have the 
greater aſſurance to relate the circumſtances and 
fact as it ſtood before them, and cannot be afraid 
of being detected in any material miſtake. : 

And as this 1s the reaſon of my making any men- 
tion of myſelf, ſo the reader cannot but be conzent 
to know, from what foundation this relation 1s 
handed down to poſterity, and what aſſurance he has 
that the author he reads was capable of giving him 
a right ſtate of the matter. 

I have hinted already with what freedom the 
ſcribblers of the age, if | may give them that title, 
took upon them, in the beginning of this affair, to 
determine what fort of Union was proper to be 
treated of, and every one having vented his politics 
this way, and that way, as his intereſt or party, or 
particular employer dictated, we thought that ſtorm 
had been over; when the Parliament firſt ſat down 
in Scotland, the generality of people ſeemed very 
ealy and forward for an Union in general, as what 
had long indeed been the deſire of the whole na- 
tion; and therefore the ſtrange alienation of the 
humours of the people, on the general part of it, 
was the more wonderful, and the more unexpected; 
of which, and its cauſes, I am now to ſpeak ; of the 
eſfects I ſhall be more particular hereafter. | 
On the third of October the Parliament met; his 
Grace Her Majeſty's High Commiſſioner opened the 
| ſeſſion according to the uſual forms. 
Firſt Her Majeſty's letter to the Parliament was 
1 to the Houſe 7 the High Commiſſioner, 
: and 
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and being received, was read by the Lord Clerk 


Regiſter, and is as follows: 


25 ANNE, R. 2 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* SINCE your laſt meeting, we did nominate 
Commiſſioners to treat of an Union betwixt our 
two kingdoms of Scotland and England, and by 
their great care and diligence, a treaty is happily | 
concluded and laid before Us. 

„We have called you together as ſoon as our 
affairs could permit, that the treaty may be under 
your conſideration, in purſuance of the act made, 
in the laſt ſeſſion of our Parliament there; and 
we hope the terms will be acceptable to you. 

** The Union has been long deſired by both na- 
tions, and we ſhall eſteem it as the greatelt glory 
of our reign to have it now perfected, being fully 
perſuaded, that it muſt prove the greateſt happi+ 
neſs of our people. 


An intire and perfect Union Al be the ſolid 
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foundation of laſting peace; it will ſecure your 


religion, liberty and property, remove the ani- 
moſities amongſt yourſelves, and the jealouſies 
and differences betwixt our two kingdoms: it 
muſt increaſe your ſtrength, riches and trade, 
and by this Union the whole iſland being joined 
in affection, and free from all apprehenſion of 


- different intereſts, will be enabled to reſiſt all its 


enemies, ſupport the proteſtant intereſt every 
where, and maintain the liberties of Europe. 
© We do upon this occaſion renew the aſſurances 
we have formerly given you, of our reſolution to 
maintain the government of the Church, as by 
law eſtabliſned in Scotland; and the acts of both 
Parliaments, upon which this treaty proceeded, 
having reſerved their reſpettiye governments = 
66 t e 
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the Church in each kingdom, the Commiſſioners 
have left that matter intire; and you have now 
an opportunity for doing what may be neceſſary for 
ſecurity of your preſent Church government after 
the Union within the limits of Scotland. | 

* The ſupport of our government, and your own 
ſafety does require, that you do make neceſſary 
proviſion for maintaining the forces, ſhips and 
garriſons, until the Parliament of Great Britain 


_ ſhall provide for thele ends in the united king- 


dom. 
We have made choice of our right welle and 


right entirely beloved Couſin and Counſellor, 


James Nuke of Queenſberry, to be our Commil- 
ſioner, and repreſent our Royal Perſon, being 
well ſatisfied with his fitneſs for that truſt, from 


the experience we have of his capacity, zeal and 
fidelity to our ſervice, and the good of his coun- 
try; which, as it has determined us in the choice, 


we doubt not but will make him acceptable to you. 
« We have fully inſtructed him in all things we 
think may fail under your conſideration, and 
feems to be neceſſary at preſent: therefore we de- 
fire that you may give entire truſt and credit 


to him. 


6 My Lords and Gentlemen, 
« It cannot but be an encouragement to you to 
finiſh the Union at this time, that God Almighty 
has bieffed our arms, and thoſe of our allies, 
with fo great ſucceſs, and which gives us the 
nearer proſpect of a happy peace, and with it you 
will have the full poſſeſſion of all the advantages 
of this Union ; and you have no reaſon to doubt 


but the Parliament of England will do what is 


neceſſary on their part, after the readineſs they 
** have ſhown to remove what might obſtruct the 


6 entering 
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1 entering on the treaty. We moſt earneſtly re- 
«* commend to you calmneſs and unanimity in this 
great and weighty affair, that the Union may be 
_ ©. brought to a happy concluſion, being the only 
<< effeftual way to lecure your preſent and future 
„ happineſs, and to diſappoint the deſigns of our 
and your enemies, who will, doubtleſs, on this 
«© occaſion, ule their utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
or delay this Union, which mult ſo much contri- 
* bute to our glory, and the happineſs of our peo- 
ple; and fo we bid you heartily farewell. Given 
© at our court at Windſor-Caſtle, the 31ſt day of 
* July 1706, and of our reign the fifth year.” 
By Her Majeſty's Command. 
M 


This 8 having been twiee read, the Duke of 
Queenſberry ſeconded che Queen's letter with the 
| following ſpeech, 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Her Majeſty, by her gracious letter, has ac- 
« quainted you, that the treaty of Union, between 
e the kingdoms of Scotland and England (purſuant 
C to an act made in your laſt ſeſſion) has been hap- 
15 pily agreed on, which is now in my Lord Regiſ- 
„e ter's hands, ready to be laid before you, 
Ibe Lords Commiſſioners for this kingdom 
have been diligent and zealous in concerting juſt 
“ and reaſonable terms; and it muſt be acknow- 
„ ledged, we met with: a fair and friendly difpoſi- 
tion in the Lords Commiſſioners on the other 
part. 

. The treaty. has, with all humility, been pre- 
 & ſented to the Queen, and was moſt graciouſly re- 
„ ceived; and though no reign was ever fo truly 

great, for wiſe and Ready councils, and ſo many 
& impor. 
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important ſucceſles, as that of her Majeſty ; et, 


you ſee, ſhe is pleaſed to eſteem the perfecting ot 
this Union, as the greateſt glory of her reign, be- 
ing the moſt ſolid foundation of a laſting ſecu- 
rity to the Proteſtant religion, and the liberties 
of Europe, and of peace and happineſs to her 
people. 

++ Theſe reaſons, I doubt not, will make the treaty 
acceptable to you; and I perſuade myſelt that 
you will proceed with ſuch calmneſs and imparti- 
ality, as the weight of the ſubject requires, and 
as becomes fo great an aſſembly. 

© The Lords Commiſſioners for both kingdoms 
were limited in the matter of church govern— 
ment; for the ſecurity of Preſbyterian govern- - 
ment in this Church, you have the laws already 
made for its eſtabliſhrent, the Queen's repeated 
aſſurances to preſerve it, and I am impowered to 
conſent to what may be further neceſſary alter the 
Union. : 


Her Majeſty has been pleaſed to 1 to 


you to make proviſion for the forces, ſhips, and 
garriſons, which is very neceſſary, the ſubſidies 
granted at your laſt meeting being run out; fo, 1 
doubt net, you will ſpeedily renew them. | 


« My Lords and 5 

© I am not inſenſible of the difficulties that at- 
tend the weighty character it has pleaſed her Ma- 
jeſty to honour me with, but, with your favour- 
able aſſiſtance, (upon which 1 very much rely) I 
hope, by my zeal and fidelity for her Majeſty's 

ſervice, and the good of my country, which are 
inſeparable, to diſcharge my . on this extra- 


ordinary occaſion.” 


And 
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And this was followed with another ſpeech by the 


Earl of Seafield, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, which 
] have alſo inſerted here, as follows: 


0 My Lords and Gentlemen, : 


It hath been, and is the great happineſs of this 


nation, that the Queen our Sovereign hath always 
made it the chief deſign of her reign, to protect 
her ſubjects, in the enjoyment of all their rights 
and privileges; to promote their good, and to 
eſtabliſh their peace and proſperity, upon ſure and 
laſting foundations. | 

“ For theſe ends, her Majeſty, in her moſt gra- 


cious letter, doth, with great earneſtneſs, recom- 


mend to you the concluding of the Union of the 


two kingdoms, and has plainly and fully laid be- 


fore you the great advantages that this Union 


muſt bring with it to all Britain, and in particu- . 


lar to this Kingdom. 

6 The Lords Commiſſioners named by her Ma- 
jeſty for this kingdom, to treat of this Union, 
have endeavoured to diſcharge this great truſt 
with all fidelity, and have agreed to ſuch terms 
and conditions, as I. hope ſhall be found juſt, 
honourable and advantageous; the treaty has 


been already received very graciouſly by her Ma- 


jeſty, and is now ready to be reported to you for 
your conſideration. 

«© I do not think it proper at this time to deſcend 
into the particular articles of the treaty ; I ſhall 
only beg leave to ſay in general, that it muſt be 
of great advantage to have this whole iſland unite 


under one Government, and conjoined 1ntirely 


in intereſt and affection, having equality of all 
rights and privileges, with a free communication 


and intercourſe of trade, which muſt certainly 


eſtabliſh our ſecurity, augment our ſtrength, and 
increaſe our trade and riches, 
«© We 
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We can never expect a more favourable junc- 
ture for compleating this Union than at preſent, 
when her Majeſty has not only recommended it, 
but declared that ſhe will eſteem it the greateit 
glory of her reign, to have it perfected; and 
when the Parliament of England has ſhewn their 
inclinations for it, by removing all thoſe obſta- 
cies that did lay in the way of the-treaty : and it 


mult allo be acknowledged, that the Lords Com- 


miſſioners for England did teſtify their good diſ- 
poſition all along in this affair: and the great 


and glorious ſucceſſes wherewith God has bleſſed 
her Majeſty's arms, and thoſe of her allies, give 


us the hope of a near and advantageous peace, 
whereby we will be put in the poſſeſſion, and at- 


' tain to the full enjoyment of all the liberties and 


privileges of trade, now offered by the treaty. 
“The Commiſſioners of both fides have only 
treated of ſuch things as concern the civil govern- 


ment, liberties, privileges, trade and taxes; but 
found themſelves limited as to the church- 


government, that being reſerved to each 'king- 
dom by the reſpective acts of Parliament upon 
which the treaty proceeded: and you have now 
not only the laws already made, with her Ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious repeated affurances for 
maintaining and continuing Preſbyterian church- 
government within this Kingdom; but this fur- 
ther opportunity of making ſuch conditions and 
proviſions as ſhall be found neceſſary for its ſe- 
curity after the concluſion of this Union, within 


the limits of Scotland, 


„ Her Majeſty recommends to you to provide 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the troops, garriſons 
and ſhips; the funds formerly given are expired: 
and therefore | doubt not but you will eaſily com- 
ply with what is ſo plainly neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of the public ſafety, and preventing the 
deſigns of enemies now in time of war.“ | 

« My 


= 
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- „% My Lords and Gentlemen. 

Since we have now the opportunity of eſtas 
bliſhing for ourſelves and our poſterity, by this 
Union with England, all that concerns our reli- 
6 gion and liberties, together with the moſt valua- 
„ble privileges of trade; I am hopeful that you 
will proceed to the conſideration of the articles 
of the treaty, in ſuch manner as ſhall bring it to 
the deſired concluſion, and it cannot but tend to 
the laſting honour of this Seſſion of Parliament, 
* to have ſo happily finiſhed this molt important 
and weighty matter.” 

The firſt thing the Houſe did, after the ſpeeches 
above, was to call for the treaty of the Union as it 
was drawn up and ſigned by the Commiſioners, and 
having cauſed it to be read in the Houſe, upon 
ſome general debate, which laſted not long, it was 
ordered to be printed, and copies to be delivered 
to the members of Parliament, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

Till this very day all things had gone on well, 
and the people in general were very well pleaſed 
with the thoughts of the Union. They had not yet 
had ſubject for the turbulent ſpirits to work upon; 
and having in general only diſcourſed upon the ad- 
vantages of both ſides, which were indeed in them- 
ſelves viſible enough, the clamorous party which 
followed had not concerted their meaſures, from 
what topics to work —_ the humours of the 
people. | 

No ſooner then were the articles printed, and 
put into the. bands of the people, but the gentlemen 
who ſet themſelves up againſt them, began to preach 
upon the general heads, as their humour and talent 
inſtructed them, in order to poſleſs the people Th 
againſt the particulars. 

cannot but diſtinguiſh here between the ſeveral 
parties that now oppoſed the Union: in my obſer- 
ö | vation 
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vation there were four ſeveral ſorts of people who 


were againſt this treaty, and who, either within 
doors or without; either in Parliament, in com- 


miſſion, or in converſation, joined to oppoſe, cla- 
mour at, or object againſt the Union; and it is 


really neceſſary here to diſtiuguiſh of them, that 
when I talk, as I ſhall have frequent occaſion in the 
proceſs of this ſtory, of the oppoſers, and the par- 
ties oppoling, 1t may, by the manner of their op- 
poſing, be diſtinguiſhed who is meant; for I ſhall 
not name perſons in my diſcourſe of thoſe things, not 
thinking it neceſſary to make this hiſtory a ſatire 
upon any one family, or record to poſterity the 


Tteps they took in pernnlar, or their reaſons 


for it in this affair. 

Where particular actions, more chan ordinary 
public, have diſtinguiſhed perſons, that is their own 
act and deed, and lies not at my door; 3 but to come 


10 the heads of parties. 


1. There was the profeſt Jacobite party, who op- 
ſed the treaty purely on the account of the ſuc- 


ceſſion, which they ſaw evidently was ſtruck at, and 


would be effectually fixt, contrary to their principles, 
and eternally excluſive of the family they adhered 


to; and theſe declared their averſion to the Union, 


upon all occaſions, publicly and fairly, and, for 
ought I know, were ſome of the honeſteſt of the 


enemies fo the treaty. 


2. There was the diſſenters from the church, or. 
the epiſcopal party, theſe oppoſed the Union alſo 
publicly, as it tended in its conſequences, entirely 


| 10 ſettle the Preibyterian eſtabliſhment, for ever to 
fore-cloſe them, and bar the door againſt all poſſibi- 


lity of their recovering the government of the church 
in the manner they deſired; fince they ſaw but 
too plainly, however blind others were to it, that 


this treaty would fo ſettle the Preſbyterian eſt a- 


bliſhment in Scotland, and ſo fortify it by law, at 
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if ever they ſhould attempt to recover the hierarchy 
of epiſcopacy here, even the very epiſcopal church, 

their own brethren in England, would be obliged to 
oppoſe and ſuppreſs them. And theſe, ſo far as they 
acted fairly, were honeſt and open enemies allo to 
the Union. 

3. There was a miſtaken deb I hope I may ſay 
ſo much of my own opinion without offence, for 
truly I think them miſtaken, who, though this Union 
was calculated entirely for their ſafety, and tended 
to their indiſſoluble eſtabliſhment, as by the alarm 
of their enemies was very viſibly demonſtrated, yet 
were drawn in by their fears, and, I doubt, thoſe 
fears too much inflamed by the policy and wicked 
artifice of whiſperers and diſguiſed enemies, to op- 
poſe the Union, as dangerous to the church, and as 
interfering with the ſeveral public engagements the 
nation had entered into. Theſe, or moſt of them, 
were honeſt, well-meaning, and ſome of them moſt 
pious and valuable people; however ſome of them 
might ſin againſt moderation in the manner of their 
diſſenting, and a little too warmly puſh on their pri- 
vate opinions 

Of theſe people I ſhall be far from W any 
thing ſevere, for indeed I cannot think any thing ill 
of them, I mean as to intentional evil. The weak- 
neſs any of them might diſcover in forwarding, 
countenancing, or giving a name to the diſorders of 
the times, was rather the artifice of a party, who en- 
deavoured to enflame the nation, and put the appear- 
ance of it upon them, writing their names upon 
every action, and intitling every tumult to their pro- 
tection. 

But deſcending to particulars, we - ſhall find, that 
however forward, and if their enemies defire it, I'll 
venture to ſay, indiſcreet ſome of them might be, 
in diſcovering their ſentiments with warmth in con- 
verſation, yet upon all PROBE occaſions their whole 
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oppoſition of the treaty was confined to legal 3 
cations and peaceable endeavours, the tumult at 
Dumfries only excepted ; for as to that of Glaſgow, 
it was wholly Jacobite; mere rabble and tumult of 
that party, and the poor blinded commonalty deluded 
and impoſed upon by them, contrary to the opinions, 
and without the aſſiſtance of the people I am ſpeak- 
ing of, as will appear hereafter. 

4. But laſtly, there was a party, who vigorouſly 
and violently, by all manner of artifice, trick, and 
underhand dealing, oppoſed this Union, merely | 
upon politic enigmas, reaſons of party, founded upon 
{tate principles, ambition, emulation, party- pique, 
prejudices, and a vaſt variety of unhappy conjunc- 
tions, as ſerved to enflame and agitate their ſpirits 
againſt it. And as theſe were many of them gentle- 
men of the firit rank, and ſome of them otherwiſe 
even well enough affected to both the ſucceſſion, and 
to the church; ſo I ſhall ſhow more reſpect to their 
perſons, than to record them in a caſe which I pro- 
miſe myſelf they will ſome time or other reckon it 
their misfortune to have oppoſed, and perhaps be as 
zealous, now it is finiſhed, to preſerve, as they were 
before it was finiſhed, to prevent. 

Yet I muſt confels, it was to theſe gentlemen we. 
owe the amuſing the nation with ſo many unhappy 
prejudices, the alarming them with ſuch unground- 
ed apprehenſions, and the embarking the common 
people againſt it, merely on the appearing of ſuch 
men in it, on whoſe judgments, and on whoſe gou- | 
lity they had ſo much dependence. 

Theſe were the fatal people againſt this treaty, 
theſe ſtruggled within doors and without, theſe 
brought to paſs that monſtrous conjunction of oppo- 
ſite and diſcording parties, and brought the Jacobites 
to cry out for the ſucceſſion; the epiſcopal people to 

want ſecurity for the Preſbyterian church; the Tory 
x o 
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to cry out, breach of covenant; ; and the well: minded 
Preſbyterian ignorantly excite the people to a rabble. 
Theſe went about preaching oppoſition in every 
ſhape, juſt as it ſuited the people they had to do with, 

they undertook to join Cameronian and Perlecutor ; 

Preſbyterian and Papiſt; Proteſtant Succeſſion and 
Jacobitiſm; parties as oppoſite as the elements, as 
diſtant as the poles; and theſe are the people I defire 
to be underſtood of, when in this book I talk in ge- 
neral of the oppoſers of this Union; I name 


body, whoever the coat fits, they are welcome to 


wear it. 

Having thus deſcribed the parties, it would be 
endleſs to enter into their ſeveral methods, by which 
they concurred together, I do not ſay confederated, 


for that was impracticable, their ſeveral aims conki- 
dered; but all concurred nevertheleſs, to put the 


management of this affair into the following con- 
fuſions. 

Till the printing of theſe articles, as I have alrea- 
dy noted, the people were generally very deſirous of 
the Union, as a thing which tended to the puiting 
an end to all former animoſities, burying the ancient 
feuds between the nations, and removing the appre- 
henſions good people on both ſides had juſtly enter- 
tained of a new rupture, in caſe of the Queen's 
demiſe. 

But no ſooner were theſe articles printed and dif. 
perſed, but as if every body had ſet themſelves to 


raiſe objections, form ſcruples, and find faults in 


them, the whole nation fell into a general kind of 
labour, in canvaſiing, W and cavilling at the 
ONTO. | 

The poor people were terrified with the appre- 
benden of inſupportable taxes, loſs of employment, 


want of all things, and large payments upon their 
ſalt and malt. 


The 
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They were again filled with ſtrange ſtories of be. 
ing fold to the Engliſh; their Parliament, Crown, 
Scepter, and even their name as a nation to be loſt, 
ag all carried to England. 

The merchants were frighted with printed 
| * of exceſſive cuſtoms and impoſitions, and 
the ſtrangeſt projects of trade were ſpread about the 
kingdom that ever were ſeen, which bein gotten 
into the heads of thoſe people, who yet, by their 
concern in trade, one would have thought, i in com 
mon charity, ſhould have known better, were ſo 
managed, that it is hardly poſſible to believe ſuch 
prepoſterous notions could prevail upon people, 
otherwiſe knowing enough; ſuch as, 1. The pro- 
fitableneſs of a trade to France, though all the returns 
from thence was in periſhable goods, ſuch as wines, 

Were and trifles 7 conſumption at home. 
The unprofitableneſs of a trade to England, 
WG their export of cattle and linen, amounting 
to above 200 .0c0l. ſterling per annum, brought 

back very little but ready money. 

| Thelſe were ſtrange things, but ſo popularly puſh- 
ed on, that they amuſed the whole nation, and the 

poor people were told, the Union would beggar the | 
country, and ſtarve the nation ; and this talked up 
to an extravagant height, made the poor perfectly 
diſtracted. Taxes were calculated without allowing 
for the advantages of the cuſtoms in other caſes 
taken off; without conſidering the taxes on malt 
and ſalt were remote, and probably never to be laid; 

without conſidering proportions, equalities, and the 
reaſons, nature, or r neceflity of things; ſo that the 
poor people. were exaſperated to the higheſt degree, 
and filled with apprehenſions, that they ſhould have 
neither food to eat, nor beer to drink; that they 
were juſt to be ſacrificed to the Engliſh; be ſubdued, 
ruined and deſtroyed. 


3. Thoſe 
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3. Thoſe articles, which left ſome things contin- 
gent to the Parliamentary juriſdiction, were improv- 
ed to perſuade the people, that all their laws, liber- 
ties, eſtates, and whatever was near and dear to 
them, was left entirely to the determination and ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of the Pritiſh Parliament; in which, 
they being to have but a ſmall repreſentation, ſup- 
poſing their own members to be always unbiaſſed 
and impartial, they ſhould always be over-ruled, 
out. voted, oppreſſed and ſubjected : To talk to them, 
in this caſe; of the words unalterable and perpetual; 
was to ſay nothing; to ſay, the Britiſh Parliament 
could make no alterations, was to ſay nothing. 
Theſe things had ſo filled the heads of the people, 
that nothing could pacify them. 


4. But above all this, and which was yet moſt un-- 2 


happy; as it tended to an univerſal alarm, and to 
embark a great many ſober and well- affected people 
againſt it, it was carefully repreſented to be danger- 
'ous to the church- government, that all the eſtabliſh-. 
ment would be ſubjected to a vote of Parliament, 
and a Parliament, where the prelates had a voice 
againſt them; that if the Biſhops ſhould pleaſe to 
vote Epiſcopacy into Scotland, they getting a majo- 
rity in the Parliament, it would be done; that the 
Church would be ruined; that if ſhe obtained a to- 
leration, it was the moſt that could be expected in 
this caſe, and that was precarious and uncertain, 
and what they muſt come a begging to the biſhops 
for. This made an unſpeakable diforder in the 
minds of the people, and all the methods taken to 
_ convince them, that the Parliament could not en- 


croach upon the Church, or any ways concern them- 


ſelves about it, were to no purpoſe; they declared 
the Act of Security to be inſufficient, railed at the 
Scots Parliament's conſenting in blank to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Church 5 England, and inveigbed 

againſt 
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againſt a toleration of Epiſcopacy here, which they | 
faid would be the conſequence, 

5. And laſt of all came an univerſal cry, that this 
was a plain breach of the national covenant and ſo- 
lemn league, by which the nation had bound them- 
ſelves by oath to God Almighty, among other things, 
to endeavour the pulling down the Epiſcopal 
hierarchy, and to reform, to the utmoſt of their 
power, the Church of England alſo.—all theſe 
things were not only brought as arguments, but 
puſhed with ſo much heat, ſo much want of 
charity and courteſy, that really it began to break 
all good neighbourhood ; it foured all ſocieties, 
and the national - quarrel broke into families, wha 
were ever jangling, divided, and oppoſite one among 
another.—Nor was there any offering the expoſi- 
tions, no, not of their own divines, who had de- 
clared, that the obligations of the covenant entitled 
them to no other endeavour of reforming the 
Church of England, but ſuch as conſiſted in prayers, 
exhortations, Chriſtian arguments and examples: 
vide Doctor Rule's Vindication of the Church of 
Scotland, p. 16. However, there was no talking 
to the people at this time, nothing but patience and 
time could be expected to remedy it. 

In this juncture, and if poſſible to compleat the 
diſtractions of the people, one gentleman, by name 
Mr. Hodges, and who had formetly been ſuppoſed 
to write for the common good of Scotland, and 
was rewarded for it by Parliament, by what fate, 
party, paſſion, or prejudice, remains to this day a 
doubt, —writes a large book againſt an incorpo- 
rate Union; in which he abufes and reproaches 
Ungland, as a faithleſs, wicked, treacherous and 
abominable nation, and that to unite with her, was 
to entail God's judgment on Scotland for her na- 
tional fins. A fad inſtance of the temper of theſe 


In 
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; la this book he ſets down two and thirty inter- 
fering intereſts between the nations, which, he pre- 
tends, it is impoſſible to reconcile : It is writ with 
infinite ſcandal and falſity; and among the reſt, and 
as a teſt of the ſincerity of the party, he affirms 
theſe palpable untruths. 

ift. That in commerce, the Engliſh trade to the 
Weſt Indies is carried on in excluſive companies, 
by which, the letting the Scots into that trade, was 
2 Engliſh cheat. 

2. That all the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of the Church 

was left at the mercy of a Britiſh Parliament. 
3. That the Members of Parliament in England 
| were obliged to take the Sacrament of the Church 
of England, before they were admitted to fit in the 
Houſe; 

This is not a place to confute theſe things; they 
did not want their anſwer in their ſeaſon, and the 
people in time did begin to ſee their error, and how 
this author had, by manifeſt forgery, impoſed upon 
them.—But ſtill this did the miſchief it was calcu- 
| lated for, before any anſwer could take place; for 


this book was eagerly eſpouſed by the party, and 


there was no room to queltion it was writ at their 
private appointment : - It was induſtriouſly ſpread 
over all the kingdom in a few days, and no body 
of any conſideration but had a fight of it; nay it 
was handed about among the poor people, to ſtir 
them up and inflame them, and it had all the ſucceſs 
the wickedeſt creature could wiſh for; it confound- 
ed and amazed the people, the dark fide of every 
thing was ſhown them, and the true ſenſe of things 
concealed ; and who can but think the people, thus 
abuſed, ſhould run out into extravagancies? 
It is not ſo much, that a book fraught with abſur- 
| dities, falſities and contradictions, merits a note 
in this work; but I think it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to ſhew where the general diſaffection at the 
I 2 Union 
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Union began, ſince it was manifeſt, that, till this 


time, the people were, in general, very well fatis- 
fied, and the protpedt of an Union was very grate- 


ful to them. 


It cannot but be fore ſatis faction to all thoſe who 
have heartily eſpouſed this Union, that the oppoſi- 
tion had ſuch a beginning ; that its foundation was 


laid in the party-prejudices of a few, whoſe refuge 
and ſupport was the mere aſſiſtance of falſities and 


unparalleled forgeries, by which the poor ignorant 
people were amuſed, impoſed upon, and led blind- 
ly on, even to the brink of their own deſtruction ; 
from whence, though the good providence of God 
reſcued them, yet they were fo poſſeſſed, that they 
few in the face of every body that attempted to 
open their eyes, and inſulted their deliverers. 

It was at leaſt a fortnight that the heats of the 
people, on account of thele articles, continued, be- 
fore they produced any extravagant effects ; and this 


time was generally ſpent, in the Parliament, in 


reading over, diſcourſing upon, ee eie to 
_—— the articles. 

For it may be noted, as will VE by the mi- 

nutes; that the articles were read over one by one in 


the Houſe, before the main reading of them; and 
the Members were admitted to ſpeak freely their 
* ©pinions on every head, but to put nothing to the 


vote. 
During this work, which was from the third of 


October to the firſt of November, the ferment in- 


creaſed, and the whole kingdom feemed to be in a 
ciforder, lome accounts of which var be ey pro- 
per here. 

There had always been a ſong oppoſition i in this 


country to theypreſent ſettlement, both eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil 


d the Revolution was not eſtabliſh— 
ed without a civil war; FRO, though it was but 
. ſhort, 


- 
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ſhort, came to a deciſive battle, which had this par- 
ticular ſeeming contradiction in it, that the King's 
army loſt the battle, and got the victory. 

The Viſcount of Dundee, formerly Graham of 
Claverhouſe, headed the malcontent party; the King's 
forces were routed, but Dundee, unhappily for his 
party, was found among the flain: His victori- 
ous party by his death, not only loſt the advantage 
of their victory, but having loſt the chief of 
their army, they ſoon dilperſed for want of a head, 
and the preſent eſtabliſhment prevailed. 

But ſtill they left the North Highlands full of 
diſaffection to the preſent Government, never ſub- 
mitting, dure as it were, by mere force, even to 

this day. 
All the remains of this party, called particularly 
the Jacobite, were unanimouſly againſt the Union, 
as they were againſt the ſucceſſion. 

2. The Epiſcopal party were againſt it as before, 
| becauſe they forelaw, that the Preſbyterian' church 

would (ſtrengthen their ſettlement, by the addition 
of England, who by this treaty, would on all occa- 
ſions, be obliged to ſupport. and defend them, and 
ſo the party would of courſe be finally excluded. 

Thele two parties ſaw themſelves abandoned by 
thoſe who formerly oppoſed the ſucceſſion on dif- 

ferent reaſons, and that thoſe gentlemen had fallen 
into the Union, as is before hinted ; and though IL 
will not ſay, that they and the Papiſts and Jacobite 
party were all in an intereſt before, yet it was ma- 
nifeſt they fell in togather now unanimouſly to op- | 
pole the Union. 

What oppoſition they we formerly made was 
under-hand, partly by ſolicitation of friends, and 
claſhing of parties; they always looked on it as a 
thing remote and impracticable, and a thing which 
the conkant } jars they iadefiriouſy promoted among 


the 
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the people, and particularly the national antipathy, 
would always prevent. 
But when, contrary to their expeRtation, they 
found, that the Union was brought to a head in Eng- 
land; that the Court puſhed heartily to bring it to a 
concluſion; and to their great ſurpriſe found the 
ſeveral oppoſing parties joined together ; and that 
every one, from what different proſpects ſoever, 
concurred in the Union, and ſeemed to make their 
cburt to the times, on the foot of the zeal they 
ſhouts ſhew for this new proſpect of ſettlement. 
This exceedingly alarmed them; and they found, 
that now or never was the time to oppoſe it; that if 
it obtained now upon the humour of the peopte, it 
was certain to be finiſhed, and they and their cauſe 
effectually fore. cloſed from all hopes of ever retriev- 
ing their intereſt. | 
Tc ſooner therefore was the Parliament met, and 
the eyes of all the nation fixed upon the event of 
this great affair, but all the engines of the ſeveral 
parties were fer to work; ſome to expoſe, lome to 
defend both the proceedings that were already per- 
fected in England, and thoſe that were now entering 
upon. 
| 8 pamphlets were printed and diſperſed 
over the whole kingdom; and induſtriouſſy ha- 
rangued upon by the engines of the reſpective parties, 
as their intereſts led them. 
_ "The next ſtep was to find out popular arguments 
to gratify the humours of the ſeveral orders or divi- 
ſions of the people; and to alarm them with thoſe 
things in particular, which their ſeveral tempers, 
parties, or deſigns led them moſt to apprehend. 
"Thus they ſpread all poſſible ſcandals and ſatires 
againſt the treaty in general, as well in print as in 
| diſcourſe. 
As that it was diſhonourable to Scotland ; ſurren- 
deting her 1 and conſlitution; ſobjecting 
L | her 
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her to her ancient and implacable enemies. — That 
it was depreſſing the honour and dignity of a king- 
dom that had defended her liberty againſt England 
with ſuch gallantry and bravery for ſo many hundred 
years, as if ſhe was leſs able to fight now than never, 
her ſons leſs bold, her gentry leſs daring, or leſs 
willing to die for their country; that now they were 
to be ſlaves, and muſt run to Weſtminſter to vote 
with a handful of members, who would never be 


able to carry a queſtion, or to make any weight 


there, but juſt for form's fake fit in the Houſe, . 
be laughed at. 

That the figure Scotland would make in the 
Britiſh Parliament would not be like a kingdom, 
but like a province; that one county in England, 
viz. Cornwall, ſent up as many members, one ex- 


cepted, as the whole kingdom; and that this wag 


an eternal badge of their ſubjection; and the like. 
This was a general cry, and began to be very po- 


pular : The people cried out, they were Scotſmen, 


and they would be Scotſmen ſtill; they contemned 
the name of Britons, fit for the Welchmen, who 
were made the ſcoff of the Engliſh, after they had 
reduced them. —Scotland had always had a name 
and a fame in foreign courts ; they were naturalized 
in France, enjoyed for many years great privileges 


there, and honours bought with the ood of their + 


anceſtors; and they would never give away their 
birthrighr, though ſome of their nation had been 


driving a bargain for theinſelves, at the price of ſel- _ 


ling their country.—Thus they filled the mouths of 
the common people, who would go about the ſtreet 
crying, No Union,” and call the treaters traitors, 
_ ſoon after began to threaten them openly to their 
aces. 

The ſucceſs the party MS here to incenſe the 
common people was too much, not to encourage 
them to proceed; and the next ſtep was, to infuſe 


like 
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like prejudices into the heads of the ſeveral a 
and perſuaſions of people: And this was divided 


Into two : 


1. Jo a the hone preſbyterian, that the 


Church would be ſubjected to the votes, the power, 
and the oppreſſion of the Epiſcopal hierarchy. in 


England. | 
J will nat poſitively aſſert, that this was a mere 
Jacobite chimera, or had its pure original in plot 


and deſign: the fears and apprehenſions of honeſt 


people might at firſt lead them a great way in that 

caſe : But I believe nobody will take offence, if I 
ſay thoſe fears and apprehenſions were ſoon made a 
handie by this party, who fat ready to take all occa- 
ſions, and they immediately raiſed a cry that the 
Church was betrayed; that Epiſcopacy was coming 
in upon them; that in the Britiſh Parliament they 


| ſhould be ſubjected to the plurality of voices, in 


which the Engliſh biſhops, beſide their influence on 
the nobility and gentry, had allo their own voices: 
and that, if the Union ever went forward, they 


ſhould be certaialy ſuppreſſed by the prelates, and 


reduced to a toleration at beſt, if perhaps that mould 
be obtained. 

cannot be cenſured by any. body, in this conclu- 
ſion of mine, if it be remembered what ſtrange ad- 


vocates the Church had at this time,—when thoſe 


that never caine to the Church, never owned the ju- 


| riſdiction of the Church; but, on the contrary, 


were always known io maltreat her; reject her eſta- 
bliſhment ; and never joined with her, either in 
doctrine or diſcipline, worſhip or government, went 
up and down, exclaiming at the deſigns of the 
Englith bilhops, to overthrow the eſtabliſhed Church. 

Nor will it be remote to the purpoſe to obſerve, 
that when the act for the ſecurity of the Church 
came to be debated in Parliament, thoſe very gen- 
tlemen appeared zealous to obtain larger conditions, 
| and 
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and voted the overture inſufficient for the Church's 

ſafety, who were never ſuppoſed to owe the Church 
ſo much good will, or ever before were obſerved to 
make her ſecurity any part of their concern: nay, 
nor were ever known ſo much as to join with the 
Church; own her diſcipline, or call themſelves 
members. — But this ceaſed to be a myitery, when 
ſome of thoſe gentlemen. honeſtly declared, this 
was only done to ſtrengthen: their intereſt againſt 
the Union, and openly began to draw their argu- 
ments into a chain of ſucceſſive neceſſities; - that 
from the very Papiſt to the Jacobite, the Prelatiſt, 

the Preſbyterian, the Cameronian, every one might . 
find reaſons to act together againſt the Union, as a 
common and a national evil. But of this I mal find 
occaſion to ſpeak again preſently. 

The early ſpreading theſe prejudices ad, bag too 
much ſucceſs ; the party applied themſelves, as the 
found it ſuit the genius and tempers of the people. 

To ſome it was fatal to the Church, and they 
would be ſubjected to prelacy, and the plurality of 
votes in the Britiſh Parliament. 

'To others, it was dangerous to the ſtate, and the 
independency, honour and ſovereignty of the king- 
dom was betrayed and given up. | 
Nay, to the very children and moſt ignorant peo- 
ple they had their arguments; ſuch as, that the 
honours, as they call them, the crown of Scotland, 
ſword and ſceptre, ſhould be carried away to Eng- 
land. And the boys and mob were invited by a 
great perſon, in a melancholy tone, to go in and 
fee the ancient crown of Scotland, for that it would 
ſoon be carried away, and toy might. never ee it 
any more. 

To others they had a more ſubtile argument; 
which, though it was perhaps begun among thoſe 
that had no ill in their deſign, as is faid of the firſt, 
yet, they carefully improved this, as s they did all 
other 
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other things, to the general confuſion of the times: 
and this was a notion, that it was abſolutely againſt 
the national covenant, in which the people had ſworn 
to two things, which this treaty directly would « con- 
travene, and render impoſſible. 

1. That Scotland had ſworn in the national cove- 
nant, to ſupport the ſovereignty of the en 
which they ſaid was now to be given up. 

2. That Scotland had engaged to pull down Epiſ- 
copay in England to the utmoſt of their power. 

The ftarting theſe two things had two fatal proſ- 
pects, which indeed, had they not been both over- 
ruled by that ſecret hand which had ſingularly ap- 
peared in the carrying this treaty on, through ſo 
many ſeemingly inſuperable difficulties, might have 
involved both nations in confuſion, 

From the firſt of theſe, they pretended to de 
bound to preſerve the ſtate in its immediate ſeparate 
condition; as if confederating with, and joining to 


a more powerful nation, on terms honourable, and 


tending to ſupport the ſovereignty and power of the 
whole, was not conſiſting with that part of the cove- 
nant, which could no otherwiſe be underſtood 
there than to ſignify the ſupporting and defending 
the conſtitution of Scotland, as it was or ſhould be 
legally eſtabliſhed. _ | 
As to the other ſuggeſtion, it was + effeftually 8 an- 
ſwered by one of the moſt learned divines of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr. Rule; where he explains 
the meaning of the covenant to be in that caſe, no 
attempt by force to reduce the Church of England, 


Kc. but what we are bound to by the covenant, is 


not to reſorm them, but to concur with them, when 
law fully called, to advance reformation, either there 
cr any where elſe: and it is far from our thoughts 
to go beyond that boundary, Vindication o the 
ſends 1 arne p. 16. . 
| But 
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But this clamour had another effect, which might 
have been as fatal in its conſequence, had not the 
| ſcene of affairs been very much changed in England, 
for this very pretence, which the Epifcopal party 
prompted, as much as in them lay here, and drew 
abundance of good and well-meaning people into, 
in Scotland, as an objection againſt the Union, they 
immediately turned upon them in England, and ſet 
ſome of the Church of England Clergy, eſpecially 
thoſe warm gentlemen who were againſt the Union; 
they ſet them, 1 ſay, upon raiſing of the old alarm 
again, of the danger of the Church, arifing from 
the Union; even from this very argument, that the 
Preſbyterians in Scotland were ſworn by the cove- 
nant, to do their utmoſt to pull 'down Epiſcopacy 
in England. 

I ſhall, as little as poſſible, concern this hiſtory 


with debates of any of our party quarrels; but the 


contradiction which theſe people fell into, was re- 


markable; and could it have been conſidered, might Fr 


have very much expoſed them. 
For if it was true, that the Church of Scotland 


had ſworn to dethrone Epiſcopacy; and that the 


_ Preſbyterians were againſt the Union, becauſe it 


would deprive them of that power, and for ever tie 


their hands from that work ;—then they were but 
ill friends to the Church of England among her own 


Clergy, who were for that reaſon againſt the Union. 


—And it was an argument of the ſtrongeſt nature to 
prove, that the Church of England ſhould have been 


with all her heart fer the Union, if ſhe had the leaſt. 


knowledge of her own intereſt. 


It is plain from Dr. Rule, that the obligation of | 


the covenant extended no further, than to oblige 
them to concur with England, when lawfully called 
to a general reformation. | 

Bur the party in England run theſe thin 
deal higher, and 1985 the warm r 0 
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people ; and eſpecially one of the Cameronians, and 
of their leader Mr. John Eepburn, againſt the Uni- 
on; calling what thoſe weak people put into their 
addreſſes, the act and deed of the whole Preſbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland; when *tis known, firſt, 
_n Mr. Hepburn's adirefs had but ſeven hands to. 
Secondly, thoſe people, though in other things 
Ss of them are good people, yet do neither own 
. the Church nor the State; neither the Civil Go- 
vernment nor the Eceleſiaſtic. Of which I ſhall be 
larger hereafter. 

By theſe artifices it 1s 8 credible, what aver- 
fions they raiſed in the people againſt the Union in 
general, even before the articles were made public, 
or at all debated in the Houſe. 

But when the articles were printed, and every 
one began to read lectures upon them, according as 
their ſeveral fancies guided them, or their intereſt 
ſeemed to claſh with them, I want words to expreſs 
what a clamour was raiſed on all hands, and what 
feuds began to, appear in every corner of the na- 
tion, 

Parties and people, whoſe intereſts and principles 
differed as much as light and darkneſs; who were 
das contrary in opinion, and as far aſunder in every 
thing, as the poles, ſeemed to draw together here. 
It was the moſt mor ſtr us ſight in the world, to ſee 
the Jacobite and the Preſbyterian, the perſecuting 
prelatic Nonjuror and the Cameronian; the Papiſt 

and the reformed Proteſtant, parle together, join 
intereſt, and concert meaſures together.— Lo ſee 
the Jacobites at Glaſgow huzzaing the mob, and 
encouraging them to have a care of the Church! 
the high-fying Epiſcopal diſſenter crying out, the 
overture was not a luflicient ſecurity for the Church! 

Such convulſions as theſe agitated the whole 
kingdom; and it was the, moſt unaccountable thing 
that ever was known, to find a nation, that, * a 

ew 
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few months before were earneſtly crying out for an 
Union, and the nearer the better; and that were 
fully convinced of the neceſſity they had of this 
Union, now fly in the face of their maſters, and 


upbraid the gentlemen who managed it, with ſel- 


ling and betraying their country, and ſurrendering 
their conſtitution, ſovereignty and ms rag to 
the Engliſh. 

And ſuch was the clamour e the treaters, 
that 1 verily believe, and I aſſure you I do not 


give my private opinion in it, had the articles of 
the treaty been publiſhed before the treaters came 
home; and the feuds been the ſame againſt them 
as they were afterwards, there was not many of 


them would have dared to have gone home, without 
a guard to protect them. 

The merchants, the burghs, the country poodle, 
all cried out of oppreſſion, and of ruin and de- 


ſtruction in trade.—And yet the amendments that 


were offered by that party to the articles, in the 
time of their debate, were ſo ſmall, and fo trifling, 

though they had a free debate on every head, that 
their own friends cried out upon them, for de- 


manding ſo little; and uſed this as an argument 


8 


againſt them afterwards, that they might have bad 


more, if they had aſked'i R. 


Nor is it tõ be forgotten; that thoſe very gentle- 5 


men, ho raiſed moſt noiſe at the genetal of the 
treaty, had leaſt to ſay to the particulars; had few- 


eſt objections to make! and leaſt of all concerned 


themſelves in the amendments.— The realon was 
plain, the defigh was not to Ymend the treaty; but 


to deſtroy it; they were not ſolicitous to have a 


_ good treaty, dut to have no freaty ; the drift was 


to confound! it with infinſte objections, and to cla- 


mour the people out of their wits, that they might, 


if pofſible, clamour the Parliament © out of the. 


Houfe: and of this ſuch evident proves will appear 
Oo in 
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in the proceſs of this ſtory, as no body, [ believe; 


will make any doubt but that Wan is reaſon for ſuch 


an objection. 
x The Parliament was now met, mo the party who 
oppoſed the treaty diligently made up their greateſt 
ſtrength within doors in order to it.—I will not ſay 
that ſeveral took the oath of Parliament, on purpoſe 
to be able to do ſervice againſt it, who never took 
the ſaid oath before; but I know it was ſo under- 
ſtood of ſeveral gentlemen, and they were reported 
to be adviſed. by their friends to do ſo. 

The firſt ſtep they took without doors, as to par- 5 


ticulars, was to ſet on foot a notion, that the Mem- 


bers of Parliament had no right to alter the conſti- 
tution, without the particular conſent of their con- 
ſtituents; and that therefore the Parliament ought 
to have an adjournment for ſome time, that the 
Members might go down into the ſeveral reſpective 
countries, which they 8 Ln know the 
mind of their conſtituents. 

And though this ſeemed to be many ways con- 
futed by ſtrength of argument; wherein it was al- 
ledged, that this was not an altering or giving up 
the conſtitution; and therefore, ſuppoſe it were 
ttue, that the Members were not empowered to at 
without the conſent of their conſtituents, in giving 
up the conſtitution, dvr this did not reach here. 

2. It was alledged, that this Parliament was 
ſummoned by her reg with an expreſs ſignifi- 
cation in the proclamation, that it was to treat of, 
conſult about, and conclude an Union with Eng- 
land; and being ſent up for that declared purpoſe 

by their conſtituents, there remained no occaſion to 
demand any further or other inſtructions from them; 
but they became nn from that particu- 
lar circumſtance. 

3- That, by the conſtitution, it was not required, 


that the conltituents Houls be renjulted on any | 
uc 
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ſach occaſion ; that the Convention of Eſtates tranſ- 


poſed the crown, altered the ſucceſſion, and ſettled. 
the Revolution; which, in all circumſtances, was 
as efſential to the conſtitution as this; and that they 

never conſulted their conſtituents in chat caſe at all; 
nor did the oppoſers of the Revolution demand it: 
but proteſted, and went out of the Houſe. 


And, in this caſe, their champion, Mr. Hodges. 


alſo was againſt them, who owned, that their Com- 
miſhoners to the Parliament had Full Pos to 2 
for them in this caſe. | 
However, as things began to run very TEM 
and the people, prompted by theſe popular argu- 
ments, aſſumed every thing they thought fit to call 


their right; ſeveral boroughs wrote letters to their 


repreſentatives, in their own names, and by their 
own authorities, requiring them not to give their 


votes or aſſents to an incorporating Union; or, in 


ſhort, not to the Union as now coming on, in the 
terms of the treaty. 


But this was not all; for finding that this was not 


much regarded by the Members, and that prece- 


dents in like caſes would not ſupport the practice, 
they turned their private letters into public addreſ- 
ſes, and thoſe introduced mobs, tumults, infultings 
of magiſtrates, flight of gentlemen from their bouſes, 
and all manner ot popular diſorders; till at laſt it came 
to downright inſurrection and rebellion ; which, 

had not circumſtances and the ſeaſon particular- 
ly prevented, had riſen up to blood, civil war, and 
all the terrible conſequences of an enraged and di- 


vided nation, as ſhall more at large be related in its 


r 

But to return to the parry that cola the treaty; ; 
at firſt they ſtrove to carry on their oppoſition by 
_ wiſer methods; and by their force of arguments to 
: Pannen the e minds with —_ averfions, as 
Wm, tied it "OO 
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might convince the Parliament they were acting 
againſt the general current of the nation. 

And having not at firſt appeared againſt the thing 
in general, it behoved them to deſcend to particular 
objeQions ; for, to ſay they would have no Union 
at all, would have been impolitic, and have formed 
too great à party againſt them: it was neceſſary 
therefore to form themſelves into a body of objec- 


tors, that had ſome reaſon on their fide; and could 


deſcend to particulars to enforce their opinion- 
Nor could they, in good manners to the Queen, 
object againſt an Union in general, who, in her letters 
to the Parliament, had ſo earneſtly recommended, 
upon all occaſions, the union of her people, as what 
her Majeſty eiteemed ſo much for their mutual good, 
that ine would count it her ſingular happineſs, 
to have it completed in her reign : on this ſcore, I 
ſay, ſhould they have rejected all manner of Union, 
or treaty of Union, it would have been fo directiy 
lying! in the face of the Queen's recommendation, 
that it would have not obly appeared rude, but 


Have loft them a conſiderable party, whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance they found very great 'occaſion for. 


This brought all-the ſeveral parties, who were 
galuſt the treaty, as well thoſe that were againſt it 
on the account of the fucceſſion; as thoſe that were 
againſt it in general, to fall in with thoſe, who on- 


| Iy objected againſt the circumſtances of it; mean, 


the 1 aud AO PENS: En in *. ar- 


e e 


Thus the great variety of objectots, to nidke 
themſelves perfectly formidable, however different 
in notion or deſign, made up one body; and turned 
their arguments from being pointed againſt the union 
in general, to be poinced riot re terme r , n 
incorporating . | 
This brought them back to ths Ivveral! ſchemes 


the | 
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the United Provinces, and the like: and ſome 
propoſed one thing, ſome. another, not foreſeeing, 
that; had even any of their propoſals come to have 
been the real treaty, yet this party, who were againſt 
the Union as ſuch, would have, been as much againſt 
that, as they were againſt this; and ſo at laſt they 
muſt have divided, broke their intereſt, and loſt the 
whole, which was the main thing aimed at. 
And thus now ſtood the debate — . No incorpo- 


rating union,“ was the word: —“ Let us have an 


Union with England with all our hearts; but no 
60 incorporation ;—let us keep our Parliament. 
keep our ſovereignty,—keep our independency,— 

* keep: our conſtitution; and for all the reſt, we 
ian ready to unite with vou, as firmly as you can 
„ deviſe.” 

This was thought, by moſt, to be juſt reviving 
the former notions of a tederal union, with ſo many 
inconſiſtent noun-ſubſtantives in their zovernment, 
thai had upon all occaſions been found impracticable; 
and which would ſo entirely have left both nations 
expoſed to the poſſibility, of relapſing. into a divided 
condition, that it,could not be expected. England, 
whoſe conſiderations for uniting were peace, ſtrength, 
and ſhutting a back door of continual war and con- 
fuſion from the north, ſhould communicate trade, 


freedom of cuſtoms in all her ports and plantations, 


with egreſs and regreſs of manufactures, &c. and leave 
the main things yet precarious and uncertain. | 
It would be endleſs to trouble the reader here 
with the arguments on both ſides, which came re- 
ſolved at laſt to this ſhort head. 

In the beginning of the treaty at London, the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners had refuſed to treat, but up- 
on an entire and incorporating Union; and had 
given ſuch reaſons, why all other propoſals. would 
not only be inſufficient, but imprackicable; that the 
Scots Commiſſioners were convinced of it, and ſa- 
tusfied to enter "NOOR a ny of an entire Union, 

| as 
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"TA 


as the only way to eſtabliſh the laſing: peace mil 
oſperity of both nations. 
Jo talk then of a federal Union at this time 

enen only to put the queſtion, Whether the Par- 

liament fhould take the articles into conſideration 
or no? and this run all the oppoſers back to the 
ſchemes of thoſe that were againſt the Union in ge- 
neral, and by this they loſt ground; for though 


they made a rene oppoſition againſt the very read - 


ing the articles at all, and would gladly have re- 
jected them in the orols; yet there were ſeveral of 
their friends left them, and ſo they loſt the firſt 
queſtion, W hether the articles ſhould be read, which 
was carried in the affirmative, Odober 2, the firſt 
day of the meeting of Parliament, as will appear by 
the minutes. 
This was the firſt ſtraight they were  brouphy: to; : 
and therefore, to back theſe two principles, they ſet 
to work to procure a throng of addretles from the 
ſeveral towns; and which, it is viſible, they attempt- 
ed to back with ſorce, to awe the Parliament into 2 
compliance, as will hereafter appear. 
Moſt of theſe addreſſes were worded to the ſame 
purpoſe, and in ſubſtance contained a claim of the 
conſtituents right, to limit and inſtruct their com- 


miſnoners and a direction to avoid an incorporat- 


ing Union; ſome of them were decently prefaced 
with expreflions of courtely to England, and wil- 
lingneſs ta confederate or unite with them on other 
terms; but proteſted againſt an incorporaton of go- 
vernment, as contrary to their liberties, and deſtruc- 
tive to their ſovereignty and independence, the glory 
of their anceftors, the honour of the ancient king - 
dom, and a great many ſuch plauſible allegations, 

in order to make the ground of their addrethng 
ſeem the more ſpecious, and io pleaſe the people: 
Others, leſs- courteous, ſpoke higher words and 


rougher language, talked 0: Lens 9 their 
; Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution againſt the invaſion of ſtrang gers, re- 
ected on their treaters, and their being wheedled - 


and drawn in to give up their country, their liber- 
ties, &c. We ſhall come to them preſently. _ 
As the Parliament was now fitting, ſo was the 
Commiſſion. This is a deputation from the Gene- 
| ral Aſſembly, being a certain number of Miniſters, 


impowered by an act of the Aſſembly, to meet in 
the intervals af their ſeſſion, to take care of the 


affairs of the Church. 
But that this account, which contains eings "<0 


+t?, 


nun account what was tranſacting in the Commiſſion 
at the ſame time, At leaſt ſo far as it relates to the 
eſent affair. 

It is obſerved in the minutes of the cath of OR. 
ber; that 4 motion was made in Parliament for a 
public faſt ; which, however, was oppoſed by thoſe, 
that ſome thought had more inclination to the work 


of a public faſt, than thoſe that propoſed it; how- 


ever, as the Commiſſion: had been ſeveral days met, 
the gentlemen in Parliament, who were againſt the 


having a public faſt appointed by Parliament, 1 


to refer it to the Commiſſion. 
It was indeed oppoſed in the CvittriviMon! &f the 
Aſſembly, for the ſame reaſons that it was in Parlia- 
ment, viz. not for any diſlike of faſting and praying, 
but to prevent the alarming and amuſing the people, 
which was the principal work on foot at that time. 
However, not to negle& the work, or to be found 
_ oppoſing ſuch a thing as praying to God, on what- 
ſoever account, it was moved in the Commiſſion, 
that they ſhould ſet apart a time for themſelves to 
- faſt and pray, as Miniſters aſſembled on ſo great an 
_ occaſion; and that a circular letter ſhould be ſent to 
the ſeveral Preſbyteries to do the ſame in their ſeve- 
ral diſtricts, The act of the Commiſſion, for this 
„„ Kia . | | day 
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actions within the Parliament, it is neceſſary to give 
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preſcribed the manner. | 
There had been ſtrong rumours ſpread abroad, 
that the Commiſſion would not act, in this caſe, 
without the General Aſſembly; but that they ſhould 
proteſt againſt the Union being concluded, till a 
General Aſſembly was called; and addreſs the Far- 
liament to adjourn the debate of it, till the Aſſem - 
bly ſhould meet, which was not to. meet till April: 
Or, that the Lords of her Majeſty's Council ſhould 
procure from her Majeſty, that the Aſſembly might 
be called ſooner. Y Tar, 25 
But as this was the contrivance of a party, only 
to gain time, and of a piece with the delays offered 
at in the Houſe at the ſame time, ſo it met with no 
encouragement in the Commiſſion : Not but that 
there was too ſtrong a party willing to have be- 
1 it, at that time, even in the Commiſſion 
itſelf. e „ 
However, a very moderate and well-tempered ad- 
dreſs was drawn up in the Commition; it was 
agreed to in the Commiſſion the 11th, but not pre- 
fented till the 17th; in which they recommend to 
the Parliament the ſecurity of the ' Preſbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and its. doctrine, diſcipline, 
worſhip and government, to be ſecured by the 
After this, the Commiſſion was again 'prefſed 
about the faſt; and more Miniſters being come to 


day of prayer, neither confined them to a day, or 


town, than were at firſt; and coming with the ſenſe 


of the country people freſh in their minds, who 
were, by this time, every where rendered very un- 
eaſy, the motion of a faſt was renewed ; and though 
ſome were againit a faſt as national, yet, as no body 
was againſt praying to God on ſo ſolemn an occa- 
ſion, ſo the Commiſſion began with themſelves as 
JoLOus: Fe TIA . bag Þ 
October 17th, It was agreed, that the Members 
of the Commiſſion, with ſuch as pleaſed to pow.” 
| | | | © wit 
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. with them, ſhall convene in the High Church ot 


5 Edinburgh for prayer the day elo ning ; that the 


** Moderator ſhould begin with a ſhort diſcourſe 
<< from the pulpit, concerning the occaſion and rea- 
* ſon of that meeting, and the Miniſters to pray, 


_ © and the orders of the exerciſe were ſettled by the 


* Commiſhon.” 
Accordingly, on the 18th, there was a very great 


congregation, where were preſent many Members of 


Parliament, and the work continued till two of the 
clock, very public and ſolemn; but without any of 
the exceſſes which ſome people bated themſelves 
to find there. 

However, after this, the motion for a faſt was 
brought on again, and carried in the Commiſſion on. 
the 21ſt of October, as from the regiſter follows. 

„There having formerly been a motion made, 
“e for application to the Parliament for a public na- 
tional faſt, the matter was this day reſumed, and 
much debate about it; —the Commiſhon being 
“pretty full, it took longer time.—Some were for 
_ © applying to Parliament for their civil ſanction to 
it; others that Preſbyteries ſhould be wrote to, 
to appoint a faſt, without applying to the Parlia- 
« ment; becauſe it was feared the Parliament might 
not be unanimous in that matter; and the men- 
< tioning of a faſt there might perhaps, in the pre- 
«© ſent circumſtances, be occaſion of ſtrife : and 
after long deliberation, it was unanimouſly agreed 
to, that application ſhould, not be made to the 
Parliament; and a Committee was named to 
< bring in a draught of the paper about that faſt ; 
« which Committee brought in the ſame, in form of 
ee an act, upon the 22d of OQober; and, after 


* ſome few amendments, the ſame was unanimouſly 


„approved.“ 
This faſt was obſerved in Edinburgh very ſolemn- 
Re Grace, her. Majeſty” s Commiſſioner, 8 
Lor 
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Lord Chancellor, the great Officers of State, and 
many Members of Parliament appeared at church, 
and joined in it, though the appointment had not 
the ſanclion of the civil authority to ſupport it.— 
A clear proof, by the way, of the Parliament's 
_ owning the er of appointing faſts to be in the 
Church. 

Vet was not this ſuch à general bene faſt, as 
ſome people defired ; hoping to obtain upon the 
people, by the ſulemnity of the thing, and by the 
warmth of the Mini“ ters, who, they vainly expett- 
ed, would, in the pulpit, ru out againſt the tregty, 
bring the people to a general averſion againſt it; 
and, by conle.,uence, to ſome violent meaſures for 
Preventing at. 

But the prudence of the Miniſters prevented all 
this deſigned miſcbief; and though the day was, as 
J have ſaid, obſerved with great lolemnity and af- 
fection, yet it was to their great diſappointment, 
that the Miniſters generally, as well thoſe who were 
againſt the Union, as thoſe who were for it, in 
their reſpeive pariſhes, applied themſelves only 
ſummarily to the ſubſtance, nay, to the very words 
of the Afembly' s act, viz. '** That alFtÞe determi- 
% nations of the Eſtates of Parliament, with reſpect 
to an Union with England, might be influenced 
and directed by Divine Wiſdom, to the glory of 
„God, the good of religion, and pe of the 
_ Church of Sertland “?! 5 
Ius the thing was carried trough, except as 
hereafter, without the ' miſchievous effect which 
ſome expected from it, who now began to turn 
their expectations another way, Viz. to the people, 
whom they had by various arts ſcrewed up to an un- 
expected ſerentien ang in the enſuing tumults | 
appeared. 6 

1 am forry that in the h of this ſtory 5 , eſpe- 
wank in n which I count the fouleſt and blackeſt 
. part 
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part of it that could have been acted, [ ſhall be 
obliged to mention ſome perſons of great. honour 
and ancient families, who. were pleaſed, ſor reaſons 
of their own, to act againſt the Union, and to ap- 
pear ſo publicly i in the oppoſition of it, that the peo- 
ple, 1 do not ſay by their own approbation, I hope 
not, ſingled them out as the patriots of their country 
| againſt this tranſaction; and, by their ſhouts and 
huzzas after them, as they went and came to and 
from the Parliament, made them, as it were, the 


5 heads of the party who oppoſed the Union. 


The Dukes of Hamilton and Athol were the chief 
of theſe, and were almoſt every day in Parliament, 
ſtrenuouſſy arguing againſt the articles, and preſling 


for other meaſures, as by the obſervations on the 


minutes will appear. 

The Duke of Hamilton being indiſpoſed by 
ſome lameneſs, I cannot deſcribe the occaſion, was 
generally carried to and from the Houſe in his 
chair. 

The common people now ſcrewed up to a pitch, 
and ripe for the milchief deſigned, and prompted 
by the particular agents of a wicked party, began 
to be very inſolent. It had been whiſpered about 
ſeveral days, that the rabble would riſe, and come 
up to the Parliament Houſe, and cry out, No Union; 
that they would take away the honours, as they 
call them, . viz. the Crown, &c. and carry them to 


the caſtle, and a long nyt of fooliſh reports of 


this kind. 

But the firſt appearance of any thing mobbiſh 
was, that every day, when the Duke went up, but 
principally as he came down in his chair from the 
Houſe, the mob followed him, ſhouting and cry- 
ing out, God bleſs his Grace for {ſtanding up againſt 
the andy, and ene for his country, and the 
like; ef $1.14 4 85 | th 
tleabsfd d Jill ads, wings 41s Ang 
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And as extremes are generally accompanied with 


their contraries; fo, while his Grace the Duke of 


Hamilton had theſe fancied honours paid him, the 

veen's repreſentative, the High Commiſſioner, had 
all the inſults, reproaches and indignities offered 
him that they durſt, for fear of public juſtice, ſhew 
him, as will by and by appear. 

Far be it from me to ſay, the Duke of Hamilton 
defired or encouraged this tumultuary kind of con- 
gratulation; that ſort of popularity muſt be too 


much below a perſon of his charaQter ; and his 


Grace knows the world too well, and is too wiſe a 
man not to know that ſuch things always tend to 
_ contuſion, and to the deſtruction of civil peace W 
the world. : 

Nor do I doubt but 15 Crag did what he could 
to prevent their ſingling him out; to ſhew their 
mob-courteſy to; but there was no cruſhing a rab- 
ble that had ſo many wheels to ſet it in motion; and 
the ſeeming cauſes of which increaſed every day, 
as the Union began to draw forward, and as the 
Members appeared reſolved to go forward with 1 R 
ſeriouſly, in order to a concluſion. 

On the 22d of October, they followed the Duke” 's 
chair quite through the city, down to the Abbey 
gate; the guards prevented their going further; 
but all the way as they came back, they were 
heard to threaten what they would do 'the next 
day; that then they would be a thouſand times as 
many; that they would pull the traitors, ſo they 
called the treaters of the Union at London, out of 
their houſes, and they would ſoon put an end to the 
Union. 

On the 23d they made part of their vile 206g 
indeed; for, as the Parliament fat ſomething late, 
the people gathered in the ſtreets, and about the 

doors of the Parliament Houſe, and particularly the 


| Parliament Cele was almoſt full, that the Members 
could 


% 
<4 
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could not go in or out without difficulty ; when 
Duke Hamilton coming out of the Houſe, the mob 
huzzad as farmerly, and followed his chair in a 
very great number. The Duke, inſtead of going 

down to the Abbey, as uſual, went up the High- 
ſtreet, to the Land-market, as they call it, and fo 
to the lodgings of the Duke of Athol. Some ſaid 

he went to avoid the mob; others maliciouſly ſaid, 
he went to point them to their work. 

While he went into the Duke of Athol's lodg- 
ings, the rabble attended at the door; and, by 
ſhouting and noiſe, having increaſed their numbers 
to ſeveral thouſands, they began with Sir Patrick 
Johnſton, who was one of the treaters, and the 
year before had been Lord Provoſt ; firſt they aſ- 
faulted his lodgings with ſtones and ſticks, and 
curſes not a few; but his windows being too high, 
they came up the ftairs-to his door, and fell. to 
work at it with fledges, or great hammers ; and 
had they broke it open in their firſt fury, he had, 
without doubt, been torn in pieces without mercy ; 
and this only becauſe he was a treater in the Com- 
miſſion to England; for, before that, no man was 

ſo well beloved as he, over the whole city. 

His lady, in the utmoſt deſpair with this fright, 
came to the window with two candles in her hand, 
that ſhe might be known; and cried out, for God's 
fake to call the guards: an honeſt Apothecary in 
the town, who knew her voice, and ſaw the diſ- 
treſs ſhe was in, and to whom the family, under 
God, is obliged for their deliverance, ran immedi- 
ately down to the town guard; but they would not 
ſtir, without the Lord Provolt's order ; but that 

being ſoon obtained, one Captain Richardſon, who 

_ commanded, taking about thirty men with him, 

marched bravely up to them; making his way with 
great reſolution through the crowd, they flying, but 
throwing ſtones, and hallooing at him, and his 

7 men, 
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men, he ſeized the foot of the ſtair-caſe; and then 
boldly went up, cleared the ſtair, and took fix of 
the rabble in the very act; and ſo delivered = 
_ gentleman and his family. 

But this did not put a ſtop to the general tu- 
mult, though it delivered this particular family; 
for the rabble, by this time, were prodigioufly in- 
creaſed, and went roving up and down the town, 
breaking the windows 'of the Members of Parlia- 
ment, and infulting them in their coaches, in the 
ſtreets; they put out all the lights, that they might 
not be diſcovered; and the author of this had one 
great ſtone thrown at him, but for locking out of 
a window; for they ſuffered nobody to look out, 
eſpecially with any lights, left they ſhould know 
faces, and inform againſt them afterwards. 

By this time, it was about eight or nine o'clock 
at night, and'now they were abſolute maſters of the 
city; and it was reported, they were going to ſhut. 
up ell the ports; the Lord Commifũüoner being in- 
formed of that, ſent a party of the foot guards, 
and took poſſeſſion of the Netherbow, which is a 
gate in the middle of the High Street, as Temple- 
Bar between the city of London and the court. 
Ihe city was now in a terrible fright, and every 
body was under concern for their friends; the rab- 
ble went raving about the ſtreers till midnight, 
frequently beating drums, and raiſing more peo- 
ple; when my Lord Commiſſioner being informed, 
there were a thouſand of the ſeamen and rabble come 
vp from Leith; and apprehending, if it were ſuffered 
10 go on, it might come to a dangerous head, and 

be out of his power to ſupprels, he ſent for the 
Lord Provoſt, and demanded that the- guards ny 
march into the city. 

The Lord Provoſt, after ſome diffenity, Vielded: 
though it was alledged, that it was what never was 
known in „ before. About one o'clock i 5 

t C 
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the morning, a battalion of the guards entered the 
town, marched up to the Parliament Cloſe, and 
took poll in all the avenues of the city, which pre- 
vented the reſolutions taken to inſult the: houſes. of 
he reſt of the treaters. 

The rabble were entirely redyoed by this, and 
gradually diſperſed, and fo the tumult ended. 8 

It is not eaſy to deſcribe here, the coniternation 
all good pcople were in, at the riſing of this tu- 
mult; and had not 5 reſolutions been at laſt 
5 taken, as is above mentioned, which the other party 

did not expect, it had been the fatalleſt rabble the 
nation had ever ſeen. 

In this caſe my Lord Commiſſioner greatly diſap- 
pointed the party, who, having inſulted his Grace's 
lenity before, as a faintneſs of reſolution, had ſpread 
about ſcandalous reports, that the Government durſt 


not look the rabble in the face; that the High 


Commiſſioner was afraid of being rabbled in his 
palace; and that, if they once roſe in a mob, all 
would fly before them; that che Parliament would 
run away, and diſſolve themſelves, or fly to the 
caſtle; and another worſe thing than all, viz. that 
the ſoldiers were on their ſide, and would not night 
againſt their country, as eee it. 

But the ceſolution of the 


as much cheerful bravery in the action, as he had 
calmneſs and temper in the Parliament; this broke 
all their meaſures; and when they ſaw the guards, 
led by brave and faithful officers, ſtand firm to 
their duty, and ſhew themſelves reſolutely forward 
to defend the Government, they loſt all their cour- 
age; it defeated all their expectations, and they be- 
gan to lay aſide that fort of violent proceedings, 
and apply themſelves to the artifice of words, and 
5 ths. Wa of mater in che aufe, i ent 
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rd Commiſſioner dis. 
appointed them all, who now ſhewed them, he had 
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It is to be obſerved alſo, that this rabble was a 
mine ſprung before its time, which blew backwards, 
and deſtroyed the engineers, rather than the ene- 
mies; the plot being otherwiſe laid, viz. that it 
— thould not have broken out, till ſome days follow- 
ing; when, as was faid, all would have been in rea- 
dineſs, ro haye finiſhed the work at one blow, viz. 
to have blown up the Government at once. + © 
They had been tampering with the ſoldiery, in 
order to debauch them from their duty; and ſome 
people talked of retiring from the Parliament, and 


of ſome great men heading the people; which, had 


their patience been more, and their conduct a little 
more ſecret, they had, without doubt, effectually 
brought it to paſs ; but they blew their own project 
up by their precipitation, and fo ſaved their coun- 
try by their very attempt to deſtroy it. Ash | 
The author of this had his ſhare of the danger ir in 
this tumult, and though unknown to him, was 
watched and ſet by the mob, in order to know 
where to find him, had his chamber windows in- 
ſulted, and the windows below him broken by miſ- 
take. But by the prudence of his friends, the ſhort- 
neſs'of its continuance. and God's providenes, he 
_—_—_ | | 
Several of the rabble were ſeized upon and ap- 0 
prehended ; ; and there was a diſcourſe of making 
examples of ſome of them; but the mercy of the 
High Commiſſioner, however provoked and abuſed, 
prevailed to compaſſionate, rather than puniſh their 


| follies. They were only kept ſome time in priſon, 


and afterwards let go, without any other puniſh- 
ment. 

And thus ended the moſt dangerous. juncture of 
the whole treaty, and a tumult, which ended to 
the advantage of the Government, and the diſheart- 
ening the party, who, before that, carried it with 


| ſuch an unheard-of inſolence, that had they not 
been 
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been as they thought, ſure of their cauſe, they would 
never have anſwered it to their own diſcretion, to 
have acted in ſo open and infulting a manner. 

The foot guards, and two other regiments of 
foot, did now conſtant duty in the city, viz: the 
regiments of Strathnaver and Grant; the horſe- 


guards attended the Commiſſioner, the other bat- 
talion of guards at the palace, and the garriſon at 


the caſtle. Ts 4 N L181 WS9 

And all was little enough; for the regiments 
were thin and few; and all the forces then in the 
kingdom, ſome independent companies in the High- 
lands excepted, did not exceed three thouſand men; 
and great endeavours were uſed, as I have ſaid, 
to debauch the ſoldiers, though in vain ; they ap- 

pearing faithful and forward to do their duty on all 
occaſions. ee eee r 

The next day the Parliament did not ſit; but a 
great Council was aſſembled, where the meaſures 
the Lord Commiſſioner had taken, as to bringing 
the guards into the city, were ratified and approved, 


Y 13 


and a Proclamation publiſhed for ſuppreſſing the 


rabble.: po | 
This Proclamation both recites the acts of Parla- 
ment in Scotland in force againſt rabbles ; as alſo, 
is particular to that place, and very good to pre- 
vent tumults, vi. 1. Of obliging the Deacons of 
Crafts, that is, as in London, the Maſters of Com- 
panies, to ſummon the inhabitants, and make them 
give ſecurity for the behaviour of their ſervants, 
apprentices, &c. 2. Giving an indemnity to the 
ſoldiers, either of the regiments, or town, guards, 
in caſe they ſnould wound or kill any perſon, after 
a command given for all to retire from the ſtreets. 
Indeed there was occaſion enough for ſuch à Pro- 
clamation; and had not the party been broken, as 
before, all would have been little enough to have 
ſuppreſſed the fury of this enraged multitude. 
8 | No 
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No body would undertake to juſtify the rabbis; 


| eſpecially after they had been defeated in their de- 


ſign. . Every body cried out it was a dangerous 


thing; and the whole city might have been expoſed 
to plunder, riot, and all manner of diſorder. 


But as the party could not juſtify the rabble, fo 


they began a new clamour ; — now they exclaim- 
ed, that the privileges of the city of Edinburgh were 


invaded, and ſoldiers de in, to awe and op- 
preſs the inhabitants. 

That this had not been done i in ny years Pele, 
nor ever but in the time of war and tyrannic govern- 


ment; and that it was a forerunner of the r 
of the nation. 


Then they cried out, this was an Awellen of the 


freedom of Parliament, and an awe upon the Mem- 


bers, &c. See the minutes of the 25th of October, 


where that matter was urged very warmly. 


It is true, it had been to be wiſhed the affair 


could have been carried on without any jealouſies 
and intuits; but on the other fide it was alledged, 
that the force put on the Government by the rab- 


ble, was an invaſion of the public peace; and that 
the mob were the aggreſſors, and the Parliament 
was much more likely to be awed by the ungovern- 
ed rabbles of the ſtreets, if they had gotten a-head, 


than by: the forces brought in fer their ſecurity, 
who being at their command, did nothing but ſe- 
cure them from the infults of the mob, and keep 


that peace which the civil ee had not eee 
to preſerve. 


That the military power is always ſuppoſed to be 
aſſiſting to the civil, when -opprefled by rabbles and 


tumults, and while in ſubſervience to the civil peace, 


and ſubordinate to the civil powers, the proper ſafe- 


guard of a ſtate; and as the force of theſe argu- 
ments carried all things before them in the Houſe, 


all the legal pretences were overthrown bythe rea- 


ſon 
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fon and nature of the thing, and the Parliament ap- 
proved of all that had been done. 


Nor did they approve it only; but ee! the 


guards to be continued, or recommended it to the 

Lord High Commiſſioner, and the Privy Council, 

to continue their care for the ſafety and lecurty of 
the Parliament. 


However, by this method the appearance of chi 


rabbles; and fury of the ſtreets, were in ſome mea- 
ſure abated, yet the people appeared exaſperated to 


the laſt degree. The huzzaing and crowding about 


Dyke Hamilton continued, notwithſtanding all his 
endeavours to prevent it; and unuſual threatenings 
and dark ſpeeches were heard among the people. 
Ihe Lords and others, who oppoſed the placing 
guards i in the ſtreets, made protelts againſt it, as in- 
fringing the liberties: of the Parliament ; though it 
was very plain, that there was nothing impoſed in 


Parliament, nothing Seed to be cartied, webs by.” 


reaſoning and fair voting. | 
| From this time they * to talk of country tu- 
mults; and that ſince the Commiſſioner bad ſup- 
preſſed the mob in the town, the whole country 
thould rife and come up to Edinburgh, and remove 
the guards. by dots from imporing tive. Parlia- 
ment. 
The paging: WAS ſpecious; they aovcendiad the 


guards were a force upon the Members of Par- 


liament; that this was cramming the Union down 
their throats; that the country was unanimouſly 
againſt it, and would not bear, that a few people in the 
Houſe, becauſe they had the majority within doors, 
and a band of ſoldiers to back them, ſhould impoſe 
a conjunction with England upon them, whether 
they would or no. Any body may judge-what a 
time, this was, when every day the town was alarm- 
ed; "to-day the North was up in arms, to-morrow 
the Welt ; ; to. day ſuch a hire, to-morrow another, 
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the next day a third; Glaſgow, - Dumfries; 
Hamilton, Perth, all the e which the imagina- 


tion of the people dictated, _ the. ons of others 


apprehended: 

It is impoſſible to ee hs b of the 
people. Thoſe that wiſhed well to the publie peace, 
and who ſaw, that a commotion at this time muſt 


immediately involve the nation in war and blood, 


not with England only, but with one another; theſe 
trembled for fear of the deſolation of their country, 


he blood and ruin that always attend a civil war, 


and the danger of the lin at Wemſelves and their 
relations. 

Thoſe who looked, ends imo 4b drift of Cn 
of that party who moſt eagerly puſhed-en-theſe divi- 
fions, who ſaw how the. intereſt of a Popiſh, a Jaco- 
bite, and a perſecuting bloody generation, lately ex- 
tinguithed, and now full of hopes. was twiſted, and 
all joined in anti- union principles, could not but be 
heartily concerned for the eſtabliſhed religion and 
Proteſtant Church, which they muſt have been wil - 


fully blind, who could not ſee was ian, ſtruck at, 
3 the oppoſers of this treaty. 


Jo fee others, whoſe deſigns could not be ſuſpect⸗ 


| ed of any thing tothe detriment of either religion 
or their native country, yet joining blindly with a 


wicked and degenerate race, and ſeeming to approve 
the ſteps which were taken to the ruin and deſtruc- 
tion of both; to ſee theſe ſhut their eyes againſt the 
plain diſcoveries of a ſtated reſolution againſt both 
liberty and religion, and encourage, nay in too 
much join with them who were known enemies both 
to the national Church and Proteſtant fucceſſion; 
'theſe I ſay were very melancholy. things, when che 

proſpect of them was ſo near to thoſe who were ſin- 
cerely concerned for the peace of the country, and 
the ſafety of the reformed. religon.— And pcople 
went ”_ and down. EI * amazed, expect - 
0 ing 
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ing every day ſtrange events; afraid of peace, and 
afraid of wt many knew' not which way to fix 
the reſolutions; they could not be clear for the 
Unibn; yet they ſaw death at the door in its break 
ing off Death to Weit liberty, to their | religion, | 


and to their country. fy | 
Here were good A all opinions; as well as 
others: Some were againſt the Union, on à prin- 
ciple of juſtice and honeſty; as earneſtly as others 
were àgainſt it on a principle of treachery to their 
country; ſore were firmly poſſeſſed, that they were 
under national engagement, which; in the nature of 
them, claſhed with the Union; and that therefore, 


however it might be neceſſary for the ſafety and 


peace of either Church or nation, they could not get 


over thoſe obli ations, or conſent to this evil, that 


the other d might come; and however theſe 
might, in the eonſequence of the thing, countenance 


the wicked foundation, on which the other ated ; 
yet I cannot bur do them that juſtice, that I believe, | 


they were far from the leaſt intention to encoutage 
the ſtrengthening a party, whoſe principle was 
French government, and a Popiſh ſovereign. I will 
not anſwer for indiſcretion, or errors in temper in 


ſome; neither will I be ſo unjuſt as to call every 


wrong ſtep an error of principle, and erery miſtaken 
man à plotter againſt his country. 


This was the unhappy divided Tüten of this | 


f 33 at the beginning of the treaty. The divi- 
ſion was ſo general that it ſpread through every part; 
the gentry were divided; the common people divid- 


ed; nay the very Miniſters were divided; Parlia- 


ment, Aſſembly, court, city, counties, towns, | nay 


almoſt every family were divided; and; as the event 


began to be feared on every fide, people ftood 
ſtrangely doubtful of one another.” 
>The Commiſſion of the Aﬀembly hitherto e 
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moderation; and though there were ſome unhappy 
ſtruggles there, which perhaps were pointed by the 
ſame party at making a breach; yet, as they came 
to no head, and were ſoon cruſhed by the wiſdom 
and conduct of the reſt, I ſhall not preſerve the me- 
mory of them to poſterity : the general proceedings 
of that reverend body being always tempered: with 
modeſty, calmneſs, and diſcretion, at the ſame time 
that they were anxiouſſy concerned for:the ſecurity 
of the foundation on which they ſtood, and had the 
whole weight of the. Church 5 Scotland: 8 ny 
upon their hands. 

They had addretion.: — 5 Parliament, 9 care 
might be taken of the Church in the treaty; and 
had been aſſured, they ſhould have their nn 
fully anſ were. 

And I cannot but remark here, why the 1 
tion of this treaty herein appeared to have been wiſe- 
I laid — the underſtandings and well-poiſed judg- 
ments of i its firſt contrivers was very conſpicuous, in 
leaving the reſpective Parliaments à full liberty, ſo 


to eſtabliſh the ſeveral Churches, as that all the ſecu 


rity they could demand, one againſt the other, 
ſhould be granted them; that every root of jealouſy 
might be pulled up, and there might be no room for 
the ſowers of diſcord to begin here, where they 
always uſed to begin, and from whence all the mal- | 
chiets of former diſſenſion uſed to flo. 

The Parliament had alſo been encouraged by 
the Queen, in her Majeſty's letter, at the open - 
ing this ſeſſion, to form ſuch ſecurity for the Church- 
government, as might fully eſtabliſh the national 
Church af Scotland; ſor the Queen having, by 
long. experience, and the. former contention on 
both ſides, ſeen that an Union of principles was no 
More to be expected: — but plainly ſeeing alſo, that 
with the aſſiſtance of mutual charity, that difference 
in e might be ae with an Union ot 
93 8 A intereſts 


a ? 
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incereſts and affection among her people, ſaw, at the 
lame time, that the only way to eſtabliſh this peace 
was, to form ſach ſecurities to both Churches,” as 

might-for ever remove all juſt ground of fealoufies 
from among them, take away the ſuſpicions, and 
ſhut all the doors againſt the fears, which either had 
entertained of each other; and which wicked men daily 
took hold of, as handles of contention, to keep open an 
eternal breach, and keep us always divided, Ephraim 


ee Judah, and Judah againſt Ephraim, ever vex- 


and envying one another. 

In this poſture, I fay, ſtood the Akai of the 
Church; when; in the interval of 'time between the 
firſt addreſs to the Parliament and the ſecond reading 

of the articles, an overture, or draught of an act 
for the Church, was conceived, and prevented to 
the Houſe.” 

I Þ ſhall not abet into a 1 e which aroſe 


r both without doors and within, 1. As to the 


ſufficiency and inſufficiency, of the overture, which, 
in ſome part, may be anſwered, by ſaying, it receiv- 
ed ſome amendments or additions afterwards, at the 
paſſing into an act. Or, 2. As to any act of Par- 
liament being a ſufficient ſecurity for the Church; 
that objection being raiſed at firſt, not by ſuch as 
deſigned a better ſecurity, but by ſuch as really de- 
ſigned no ſecurity at all, for the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment in this nation: it is hard, that we muſt be 


forced to diſtinguiſh the diſpures in | this caſe, by diſ- 


: tinguiſhing the perſons; for there being ſeveral par- 
ties here, and of ſeveral principles, who allſeemed 


to make but one party againſt the Union, it was ab- 


folutely neceſſary to examine who was for this, or 


that argument and, by the man, ta TEXTQU2 of tis "i 


. e was to de diſtinguiſned. | 

This unriddled the myſtery, which e in 
the debates of this time, hen thoſe that had really 
leaſt kindneſs for the Church, were the loudeſt, and 
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appeared the, moſt zealops for her ſecurity : _ nay, 
thoſe that never owned or acknowledged either her 
diſcipline, or government, never ſubmitted to her 
judicatories, or joined with her worſhip, were now 
every day crying out of want of ſecurity, expoſin 
the Church to the votes of the Biſhops in the Briti 
Parliament, and giving the Epiſcopal Church of 
England the aſcendant over, the Preſbyterian Church 
rn eo embs% 5541 10. u gi: 
This language could be no otherwiſe underſtood, 
but by diſtinguiſhing the people that ſpoke it; the 
very party were hieroglyphics to, the dialect; and he 
mult. be blinder than moſt people are, in this intel- 
ligent age, that could imagine theſe people ſpoke 
this from a true deſign to obtain for the Church a 
further or better ſecurity, ſo much as to embarraſs 
the Church and the State, embroil the Parliament 
with the Commiſſion; and either prevent its being 
finiſhed at all, or obtain what they generally drove 
at in all their managements now in the affair, and 
which was the only thing they could hope in, I 
mean, a delay, | 


„But to leave this matter a while, the Parliament 
Was all this time reading over the articles, and diſ- 
ccurſing or reaſoning upon them, but had not yet 
cone to any vote; the tumult at Edinburgh was 
blown over, without the expected event; we ſhall 
now ſee, that it was not in Edinburgh alone, that a 
tumult was deſigned, but ſteps were taken, and in- 
deed politicly enough, to have the general ſenſe of 
the kingdom to run in the ſame channel. 
Io this end, addreſſes were ſet on foot, in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, againſt the Union: I ſhall 
not pretend to crowd this book with the particular 
addreſſes, though ſome of them are remarkable 
enough ; however, I ſhall give ſpecimens of ſome 
ke the matter, as 


+ 


of them to judge from, and to ma 
1 go along, the plainer. 


- 


And, 
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And, among them, I cannot omit one from the 


convention of the Royal Boroughs; becauſe ſome 
gentlemen, e PO. in England, having valued 
their opinion 

the whole nation, it is a little neceſſary, towards 
clearing up this point, that though the people were 
ſcrewed up to a moſt unexpected, and indeed un- 
accountable averſion; yet that, in the whole, the 


main body of the nation did not run the length 


which ſome of their leaders deſired of them, and 


which they would have had paſſed as their act and 


| deed. 
The Royal Boroughs 57 a cuſtom in Scotland, 
that they act in a body, and have a convention, or 
repreſentative of their own, which meets upon occa- 
fion at Edinburgh, and are convened by the Lord 
Provoſt of Edinburgh : to this convention every 
Borough ſends one Member, and the Borough of 
Edinburgh two; their whole repreſentative is fixty- 
fix in number. Now the calculation which was 
obſervable here, was in the number and quality of 
the Boroughs, which voted in the convention; the 
addreſs was carried by four voices indeed, but the 
ſtate of the caſe is thus: Of fixty-ſix Boroughs, 
m_ voted. againſt addreſſing, and twenty-four for 
the reſt were abſent. But take the quality of 
th Boroughs, to make the calculation by, and 
there the thing will diſcover itſelf as follows: 
Take the Boroughs that refuſed to addreſs, and 
rheſe that did not think it worth their while to ap- 
pear; and the majority againſt the addreſſers, is, by 
the proportion of their ceſs, as eighty-ſix to four- 
teen. Nay, ſuppoſe all thoſe that did not appear 
to be affirmatives, though that be altogether impro- 
bable, and that they would have been for the addreſs, 
nin the Ln had deen, as thirty one to Reon 15 
n ne. 
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But if the rate of the ceſs be not a juſt eſtimate 
of the value of the Boroughs, though I can prove 


it was the griginal of their right of being Boroughs; 


then J refer to any man to calculate the inhabitants 
and number of free-men in each Borough, and he 
will find the twenty Boroughs that refuſed to ad- 

dreſs, have more inhabitants in them, than both - 
the twenty-four that addrefled. and the twenty two 
that were abſent, the city of Edinburgh excepted. 

So that, upon the foot of this calculation, though 
the addreſs may legally be called the addreſs of the 
Boroughs; yet it did not follow, thai the trading 
part of the nation had addreſſed, or were againſt 
the Union; for that, in an arithmetical calculation, 
or a calculation upon value and payment of taxes, 
the far greater number oppoſed. mg. very Fa 
n 

This is obſerved here, in order to clear up a point 
hereafter, which will require a like kind of calcu- 
lating on the foot of the whole nation. 

The Boroughs however, by this ſeeming majori- 
ty, did addreſs; and becauſe the ſaid addreſs is very | 
particular, and contains in it all the popular argu- 
ments, which the enemies of the treaty had blinded 
the people with, as before; particularly of the ſur- 
rendering the fovereignty and independency of the 
nation, and ſubjecting their religion, church-go- 
vernment, claim of right, laws, liberties, and trade, 
to be altered or ſubyerted by the Engiiſh i in a Britiſh 
Parliament. 

I cannot, I üer, but wonder how it was poſſi- 
ble to impoſe things ſo abſurd upon a whole nation! 
And how ſo great a people, ſo clear-fighted, and 
wary in all other caſes, came at this time to run fo 
apparently upon a plain miſtake! Since, as nothing 
is more plain than that the articles of the treaty, 
and confequently the great heads mentioned in the 
above addreſs, cannot be touched by the . 
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of Britain; and that the moment they attempt it, 
they dillolve their own Conltitution; ſo it is an 
Union upon no other terms, and is expreſsly ſti 


lated what ſhall, and what ſhall not be alterable by 


the ſubſequent Parliaments. And as the Parliaments _ 
of Britain are founded, not upon the original right 
of the people, as the ſeparate Parliaments. of Eng- 


land and Scotland were before, but upon the treaty 
which is prior to the {aid Parliament, and conſe- 
quently ſuperior; ſo, for that reaſon it cannot have 


wer to alter its own foundation, or act againſt the 


power which formed it, fince all conſtituted power 
is ſubordinate, and inferior to the es conſtitut- 
ing. 


treaty, that I need ſay no more to it here. 
But it was a ſtrange time now, and there was no 
making the leaſt impreſſion upon the minds of the 


people, already prepoſſeſſed. Nothing was to be 
heard now, but of ſlavery to the Engliſh—running | 


away with the crown—taking away their nation, 
and the like: and it was impoſſible to ſtem this tide 


of diſtraction for a time. It is true that the gener 


ality of the people came off from this deluſion at 


_ laſt; and the unalterableneſs of the Union, if finiſh- 


1 began to obtain a little upon the ſenſes of the 
people. The truth is, the demonſtration of the 
thing was ſo viſible, that it could not but prevail; 


and the beſt and moſt judicious beginning to ſee into 


it, the reſt of the people began to fink under the 


power of the conviction, and lo by degrees the ſcru- 


ple began to wear oft. 

- Nay, the ſame people who firſt argued againſt this 
truth, viz. Of the Parliament of Britain's not being 
able to invade the treaty, took it up themſelves after- 
wards, when it ſerved their turn, and ſtrongly urged 

it 


This is ſo clear, and has been fo on 290 
in this very caſe, and is ſo unanſwerably ſtated in 
the very acts of Parliament themſelves, ratifying the | 
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it againſt conſenting to the church-eſtabliſhment I 
the Engliſh fide, ſince it was a confirming the Epil- 
copal power, and ſetting it above the power of a 
Parliament to pull down. So. freely will men ac- 
cept of an argument when it ſeryes their occaſion, 
which they will rene. while it ſeems to oppoſe their 
intereſt. 

In the ruins of this ſuggeſtion, another ſtarted up; 
which, as it was capable of being embarraſſed with 
greater doubts, and with ſome had inſuperable dif- 
ficulties; fo, had not the moderation of the mini. 
ſters interpoſed, it might have been of far worſe 
conſequence in this caſe ; and this was a ſcruple 

againſt the Union in groſs, as being directly againſt, 
and inconfiftent with the Covenant; and that there- 
fore it could not be entered into, without 1 incurring 
the guilt of national perjury. 

This brought the Church into the general appear: 
ance againſt the treaty ; nor will I fay but that great 
means were uſed, if poffible, to bring the Commiſ- 
ſion then ſitting, to declare againſt the Union upon 
this account. | | 4 

- This was a great trial of ſkill; and I ſay this roſe 


out of theruins of the other ſcruple, becauſe it was 


forcibly enough alledlged, that if the conſtitution of 
this treaty was ſuch, that no alteration could be ſuf- 
ered, and that not the Parliament of Britain could 
infringe one article of it, then this for ever ſhut the 
door againſt the pombi üty of their aſſiſting to re- 
form the Church of England, which they alledged, 
by their Covenant, ihey were bound to uſe all law- 
ful endeavours to perform. 
his, and ſubmitting to the e of the 
Biſhops in England, and who were to ſit ſtill in the 
Britith Parliament, and thereby owning the agency 
of ſpiritual men in civil employments, they alſo al- 
ledged was againſt the Covenant; and conſequently, 
it the nation went into this Union, they incurred 
| directiy 
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aeg the guilt ef national perjury ; and I allow, 
that a great many good and valuable people were 
very melancholy upon this head, and ſome are not 
eaſy in it to this hour. | 
I cannot paſs this thing "ILY aithoyt ſpeaking = 
it: becauſe I forſee daily diſputes do {till ariſe upon 
this head, and are like to do ſo every day, and I 
ſhall not interrupt the thread of the ſtory by it at 
all; rather it will ſeem neceſſary to be conſidered, 

in order to carry on the courſe of the ſtory, ſome 
of which, particularly at this. very juncture, very 
much depends upon it. 

l am not at all entering here upon the obligation of 
the ſeveral Covenants engaged in by the people of 
Scotland; it is neceſſary here, for argument ſake, 
to allow them to be obligatory in as large a ſenſe as 
can be defired. 

As to the being obliged to reform he Church of 
| Chriſt, in the whole iſland, it is granted here by 

the moſt ſevere aſſertors of the Covenant's obliga- 
tion. 

1. That, as is expreſſed, they are to uſe all law- 
ful means only; and that they are not to uſe any 
ſuch thing as force. 
And the Reverend Doctor Rule, a divine of great 
candour and learning, and Principal of the college 
of Edinburgh, has ſtated this obligation very diſ- 
tinctly, as follows: . To 

+ What we are bound to by the Covenant, i is not 
to reform them, but to concur with them, when 
45 lan fully called, to advance reformation; and it 
<« is far from our thought to go beyond that boun- 
'<< dary, in being concerned in their affairs; we 
„ wiſh. their reformation, but leave the managing 
s of it to themſelves.“ Doctor Rule's * Vin- 

dication of the Church of Scotland, p. 16 
Now I think nothing is more clear, than that 
| there is all the room in the world for the Church of 


Scotland 
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Scotland to concur in a national reformation, not- 
withitanding the Union; nay, they will be better 

ualified for it now thank ever; in ſo far as they 
will, I hope, always have the aſſiſtance of all good 
men in the South, both diſſenters and churchmen, 
to encourage them. 

As to the civil power of. churchmen, or in Eng- 
liſh, the Biſhops voting in Parliament, and its be- 
ing declared againſt in the Covenant; I will not 
diſpute the foggeſtion, whether it be againſt the 
Covenant or no; the difcord lies here. | 5 
One party ſays, it is expreſsly againſt the Cove- 

nant ; and that the yielding to it, and yielding to 
haye the Church of England eſtabliſhed by the treaty, 
is fetting up that very power they were {worn to re- 
form to the utmoſt of their power, in all lawful 
means; and theſe are the patticulars in which, they 
ſay, the Union 1s a breach upon the Covenant, and 
has brought the nation into the e ſin of pub- 
lie perjury. 

The . lays: n 5 
(+. They are not FE ag of . perjury; "A 
that they conceive, the Union does no way oblige 
them further, than as before, in the ſenſe of Doctor 
| Rule, to concur with all lawful methods for refor- 
mation, and to cloſe with all opportunities, which 
ſhall be put into their hands for the purpoſe; and 

this they are yet as free to do as before. 

2. As to theit conſenting to the Act for the Secu- 
rity, &c. of the Church of England, it is not againſt 
the Covenant, ſince it is not erecting a church; 
nay, it is not in the leaſt a recognizing or acknow. 
jedging them that are erected; but it is a lettin 
that be which was before, and which they had no 
jawful call (the thing expreſsly mentioned in the 
Covenant) to concern themſelves in altering. They 
were not 12 8 95 called to it, for oy Nay: legally, 
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at this time, excluded on either ſide, from med- 
, diing in the reſpeQive ſettlements of che Church, 
by the Queen's power, 

And, at laſt, they alledge, that in fo far as the 
Covenant engages them againſt the civil power of 
churchmen, they did exonerate themſelves fairly, in 
their public proteſt againſt the votes of the Biſhops, 


VIZ. The Repreſentation and Petition, reſecting as 
far as in them lies all ſubmiſſion to their ſaid pow- 


er; and that they conceive, being not called to any 
other oppoſition, they have fully diſcharged: their 


duty as a nation, and have to the utmoſt of their 


— 6. 


power oppoſed it. 


I think this a clear though I ſhort ſtate of the 


queſtion; and fome of the moſt conſcientious and 
pious of. both Miniſters and people, on one ſide, 


thought the caſe of the Covenant clear in . 


oint. 


I know there are others diffatisfted till, of elit 


I have only this to ſay: If they are certain it is a 


national crime, I wiſh they would apply themſelves 


to national humiliation, and be found of them that 


ſtand in the gap, to prevent God's judgments, ra- 
ther than forgetting that part, fill the days with 


their complaint of the ſin, and only apply it to . 


make the people unealy at the occaſion. 


The Union i is finiſhed : even breaking it again, ”Y 


that were in their power, would not undo the crime, 
if it be one; and would at the ſame time involve 
their country in a thouſand calamities, blood and 


diſtreſſes. 3 
I cannot be ſo uncharitable as to think; a man 


that raiſes the ſcruple we are now upon, would be 


willing to be thought to be moving the nation to 


break this new and moſt ſolemn conjunction, and fall 
all to pieces again: I would then aſk, To what end 
are public exclamations and excurſions of the tongue 
about it? can tend to nothing but to keep 
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the people in a continual alarm, keep their minds in 
a conſtant perturbation and uneafineſs; and it is a 
ſad work for any man to be employed in, merely 0 
diſturd and diſtract his country. | 
While theſe things were debating at Edinburgh, 

the affair grew ſtill darker and darker alt over the 
Kingdom ; and they were far from carrying it with 
| cqual temper and moderatian in other places. 

In the Weſt, the people called Cameronians be- 
gan 10. be apprehended as dangerous, and that 
cloud was diligently repreſented as very black; that, 
according to the raſh wiſhes of ſome people, whoſe | 
endeavours too had not been wanting, they would 
fall into ſome deſperate action or other on this ac- 
count the prejudices againſt the Union had reach- 
ed. them very early; nor was it to be ſuppoſed that 
thoſe people who were ſo diligent to alarm the country 
every where againſt the Union, and poſſeſſed them 
with fears and jealouſies of their liberties, trade, | 
crown, and religion, would fail to fall to work in 
theſe parts, where they muſt needs know, the gene- 
ral character of the people was, to be tenacious of 
their opinions; and fo far from being always pre- 

ſcribed by the moſt prudent and moderate councils. 
As to other places, the arguments were ſuited to 
the people; as to ſome the loſs of trade, to others 
taxes, to theſe the liberty, to thoſe the ſovereignty 
of the nation, ſo to theſe the great pretence ufed 
was religion, the danger of, not the Church, for 
that many of them did not ſubmit to or acknow- 
ledge, but religion in general, and theſe two heads 
in particular the return of prelacy, and the breach 
ek the Covenant; however, they had all the Ne 
| Jams things in their allegations. _ 8 

In carrying on the deſign of enſlaving theſe' poor 
| le, great artifice was uled ; and, as if they Fad | 
2 e * the deſign before-hand, they Iu 
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ibs 41 {i551 e n thn i DIY > bak . f 420 792 
ed till the articles were printed, which were formed 
by che treaters in England, and the ſeveral minutes 


of the treaty. | 


| I $1,5434%. 4.40; . FOO TW op % FF 24 
When theſe were ſeen, a number of theſe. people 


got together; and though they were not the pum- 


ber by far, as was diligently reported, in order to 
make thein formidable; yet the beginning might 
have been dangerous enough if it had been puſhed 
on further; what number they might really be in 


other places, I could never learn ſo particularly, as 


to venture aſſerting it : but about two hundred men, 
in a tumultuous manner came to the town of Dum- 


fries, a ſeaport on the weſt ſide of Scotland, about | 
twenty-eight miles from Carliſle; they came into 


the town in the middle of the day, on the twentieth 
of November, made a fire in the market- place, 
burnt the articles of the Union, and burnt a papet 
with the names of the Commiſſioners of the treaty, 
and fixed another paper of their own: upon the 
croſs; and having done thus, they marched off and 
diſperſed themſelves peaceably.;_. + | 8 
Ighis paper indeed was no leſs ſeditious in its 
nature, than the attempt was inſolent and daring. 

When the report . h of this tu- 
mult, the concern of thoſe who wiſhed well to their 
country, was very great, and wiſe men began to 


give the deſign of the treaty for loſt; they knew 


the unhappy temper of thoſe honeſt people, for 


ſuch, however, I muſt call them; becauſe I believe 


their intention is religious and haneſt, though they 


may be miſtaken, and, no doubt, are miſtaken. in 
their principles, about government and obedience; 


but, as they knew, I ſay, the temper of theſe pee- 
ple, how tenacious of their own ſentiments, and how 
precipitant in their proſecution, it bred. no ſmall 
concern in the minds of all people, who were in- 
clined to peace; concluding, that the party, who 


. oppoled 
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oppoſed the Union from worſe principles, had g gain- 
ed their point, viz. to employ the hands of Proteſ- 


_ kants, one againſt another, in this diſpute, and make 


the honeſt-meaning, but warm people, the tools to 
ruin both chemſelves and their country. 
There were, not wanting, at the fame time; peo- 
oe who. diligently ſpread extravagant rumours of 
the numbers of theſe people; ſome ſaid, that there 
were ſix thouſand men in arms at the place; ; others, 
that two thouſand: horſe only came into the town; 
and that five thouſand foot Rood ready, in the 


Hill country, to march with them, as occaſion ſhould 


require: others, that the whole body of them were 
up; and that the whole Weſt was in arms, and at 
leaſt twelve thouſand of them were to march for 


Edinburgh, to raiſe the Parliament; and that they 


had -publicly declared, they would ſacrifice, the 


treaters; as betrayers of their PPT»: du ſellers 


of her liberty and ſovereignty. 
To back theſe reports, the paper they fixed up 
at Dumfries was officiouſly' primed  ' and at the 


end of it, a poſtſeript, fignifying, that this paper 


was publicly read from the Market Croſs at Dum- 
fries, about one of the clock in the afternoon, on 
the twentieth of November, one. thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fix, with great ſolemnity, in the audi- 


_ ence of many thouſands; the fire being ſurround- 
ed with double aden of houſs and dot in mar- 
tial order. 


The printing of this paper was el by the 


Government, and the printer fled from their hands 


for the preſent ; but this, as all other inſults of this 
nature, were no farther proſecuted, the Government 
chooſing rather to pity and overlook the follies of 
the people, on this occaſion, as what they ſaw was 
politicly enflamed by a party, who . ſought to 

embroil tho e and AE the beſt ” vos RO | 
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de lllout wich doe eber , S game might 


be made up out of the deſtruction of bot. 


By this poſtſcript above, may appear to any undi. 


aſſed perſon, the artifice- made uſe of to magnify 
every ſtory, to increaſe the terror of the people, and; 
if poſſible, to encourage the like confuſſions ri der 


places; for, as to the fact, tis true, there were a 


rabble of country people, to the number as above, 
of about two hundred; J could never find that they 


deſerved to be called more; that there was any ſuch 


thing as ſquadrons or companies, either of horſe or 
foot, or any martial order, ſuch as oſſicers or com- 
manders, or any thing like troops, was a manifeſt 
forgety, on purpoſe to amuſe the nation, and make 
W believe what as really: Hal ſome: round: 
Sar. . 3 . 4 | "wg 
- I muſt alſo do thoſe Peenle in the Weltthis juſtice, 
chat, though great endeavours had been uſed; to ex- 


aſperate them, and they were heartily againſt the 


Union, as appeared, upon all occaſions ;- but when 
they came to ſee a little into the hands that were at 
work againſt it, and with whom they were like to 
join, even the hotteſt among them came to them- 
ſelves, and to give them their due, they behaved 
with great calmneſs and diſeretion; nor could they be 
brought into any precipitations or extra vagancies, as 


was daily threatened; Mr. John Hepburn, their chief 


leader and Miniſter, had been reflected on as one 
that had enflamed and animated them to riſe and 
take arms, and that had been ſaid to threaten the 
Parliament; when he was diſeourſed with by ſome, 
who were under concern for the public peace, it 
diſeovered the frauds and falſſties of thoſe ſuggeſ- 
tions, and how they were ſpread about to ſerve the 
great end of the public-diforders; and only amuſe 
the world; for he declared himſelf readily, that in- 


deed they had apprehenſions, that the Union would 


be prejudicial to them; that * did not like the 
| | articles, 
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atticles, and thought the treatets/had-not done their 
duty, and the like; but that, às to their having 
any deſign to diſturb the Government'or te appear 
in arms, it was an abuſe upon them; they had no 
ſuch thought, nor ſhould they do any thing, büt in 
4 national way; much” leſs would they adheré to, 
or encourage Ye deſigns of a Jacobite French party; 
whom he Heere they abhorted, and would never 
vin wich. EDU e Gi 161} $0116 10 U: 1163 
I think this is a plain derbbonſtration ofthe truth of 
what I have — all along this ſtöry, vin. that 
=_ was à bufy party, who run through the whole 
ntry, by all poſſible artifice to agitate and diſturb 
8 8 of the peaceable people, and, if pofſible, to 
ng them firſt to ends notions about, and aver 
105 to tlie 3 eneral, and then to purſus thoſe 
averfidns” t | offs methods of diſtraction and 
eonfufton; 15 he this N g the Honeſt and 
a nd oc ple of the hation, either by their 
mitihbers" ereſt, to overthrow' the wade of; 
their folly bid micareiage, do overthrow them» 
ves, and fo to weaken bot. 
But Gods gbognefs 0 this mvetht people dif- 
: r 22 here; and we nevet found the leaſt 
Hor Giforder * nde aftetwürc, 16 che 
articular mortification of the party that Hhoped- for 
Lord tics from them: 2. CHLOE 269 u 19Y bb Re 
* eee ae or proteſt, Which ae 
| era, and which the party hand 
bur 97 9051 dab, as aagteat inſtanee of what 
they — ped for from chem, js — 2 
a an apple of the notions they bad poiſotied the 
winde or ths" ebple With, thati/as * the ferfe"6f the 
nation, in the cate” of the Union, and à ſbetch of 
What they endeavoüred to obtain from alt the re- 
We are how, in the proceſs of this "affaip;” eme 
on to the middle of November. 1 muſt- fete "thi 
. reader to'go back a tte to the Parliament, "IT 
a 
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had begun to read the articles, the ſecond. time, in 
order to vote on them. The beginning was a re- 
markable debate, and held for ſeyeral days, as will 
appear in che minutes. 
The firſt article was like putting the previous 
queſtion, viz. Whether there ſbould be an Union 
with England, in the ſenſe of the preſent articles, 
or no: that is; whether there ſhould be an incorpo- 
rate Union of the nation into one kingdom, to have 
but one Name, Head, Signature, Conſtitution and 
Ei ient, 32a; nene; a EE. 
The manner of this queſtion, and the difficulty 
with which it was carried in the Houſe, I refer to 
the minutes, folio But I cannot but obſerve 
one ſignificant omen of the future good ſueceis of 
this treaty, and which, I muſt own; very much en- 
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dcouraged me to think it would go on, notwithſtand- 
ing all the vigorous oppoſition, it met with, was, 
that it was voted on the moſt remarkable day for 
public deliverance, that ever happened to this ifland. 
am as far from laying any ſtreſs; on ſuch inſignifi- 
cant cireumſtances, as any man; and 1 know, they 
can have no efficiency in the bringing to pals, the 
mighty events, which may be uſhered ſo into the 
world; and therefore I beſpeak the reader to note 
this, not as a thing I lay any real weight upon. 
And yet it was impoſſible to obſerve; without ſome 
emotion of the mind, and without ſome preſage of 
the good iſſue of this matter, that the firſt article, 
being the great and eſſential part of the Union, was 
voted and apptoved on that remarkable 4th day of 
November, which was made bappy to Britain, firſt, 
by the birth of the great and immortal King Wil- 
liam, to whom theſe nations owe ſo much, that they 
cannot look. on the Church reſtored, the bloody per- 
ſecuting race of tyrants. abdicated and fled, cruelty 
and prelacy dethroned, and all the miſchiefs of a 
tuined nation vaniſhed, and not blels the memory 
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of that great agent of God's goodneſs to chem. 
without remarkable ingratitude both to God himſelf 
the original, and to that glorious inſtrument of our 
: felicity, the King. Nor was it this alone which ren- 
dered this day remarkable to us, but alſo that the 
great and remarkable Revolution of Britain, formed 
in, and founded upon the expedition of the fame 
King William, bears date from this time, being the 
day which he firſt arrived in T W in the Weſt 
of England. 

It could not but be a Plaabent reflection to thoſe: 
who remembered the particulars of thele things, to 
find, that without any previous calculation, or di- 
rect ion of men, the concurrence of cauſes ſhould ſo 
_effeQually jump, for the bringing to paſs the moſt 

remarkable tranſactiens of Britain's eſtabliſhment on 
the ſame day, that her deliverance from tyranny, 
and the many oppreſſions of a cruel and barbarous 
generation, that aimed at ſuppreſſing the founda-' 
tions of liberty, and overthrowing the conſtitution 
of both kingdoms; and her deliverance from pri- 
vate antipathies, the peace of her inhabitants, and 

the great conjunction, we hope, of the hearts and 
affections ot two nations, which for many years had 
been filled with the moſt fatal and inveterate aver- 
ſions, ſhould take their rife together, and date their 
beginning both on the ſame fourth of November ; 
and both on that very day when the great inſtru- 
ment of her deliverance, by whom ſhe was put in a 
condition to bring all the reſt to paſs, was born into 
the world.” Happy day! Happy to Britain! Happy 
to all Europe! | Since the events of this birth, the 


actions of Heaven in the hand of this Prince, have 
been the foundation of all the glorious things which 
have fince happened in Europe, and of the humbling 
the great thunderer of this age, who had eſtabliſhed 
his kingdopa in the deſtruction of the liberties of 

| ts 
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Furope, and in a view of the ſubverſion of the Pro- 
teſtant religion. n 


; s 1 34 i $445 {in 3:1 r 
It was on this happy day that the firſt, article of - 


the Union was paſſed in the Parliament, after infi- 
nite ſtruggles, clamour, railing, and tumult of a 
party, who, however they endeayoured to engage 
the honeſt ſcrupulous part, of the people with them, 
yet gave this eminent diſcovery of the principles of 
their own actings, in that there was an intire con- 
junction of the Jacobite, the Prelatic, and the Po- 
piſh intereſt, in this particular; and the very diſco- 
very of this opened the eyes of a great many peo- 
ple, who, in the ſimplicity of their hearts, had join- 
ed in the general oppoſition to the Union; but when 
they ſaw the tendency of things, and whither it all 
led, when they ſaw the ſociety they were going to 
_ embark with; when they ſaw the enemies of the 
Proteſtant ſettlement all engaged, and theſe yer 

people who had filled the land with the groans of 
oppreſſion, and the cries of blood, coming to Join 
hands with them, againſt an Union with England; 
when they ſaw, that to ſhun an Union with Chrif. 
tians, they were, of neceſlity, to come into an 
Union with Devils; men that had transformed 
themſelves into the very infernal nature, and viſibly 
acted from principles, in this particular diabolical, 
in that they tended to erect the abſolute ſubjeckion 
of nations to the luſt, and unbounded appetites'of 
lawleſs tyrants ; when they faw theſe things ſo plainly, 
| we then found an alteration ; and the belt, the moſt 
thinking, and moſt judicious people, began firlt to 


ſtop and conſider, and afterward wholly to withdraw | 


from the party; and the clamour of the people, as 


if come to a criſis, began not tb be ſo, univerſal, 


but to abate; and the more it did fo, the more the 
ſecret, party, who lay at the bottom of all the reſt, 
began to appear and diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
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The firſt article being paſt, the hopes of the 
party depended upon debating the matters of taxes, 
exciſes, cuſtoms ;, and, as ſar as poſſible, ſetting up 
the popular arguments of care for the poor, the 
impoſſibility of paying. duties, the incapacity of the 
trade to ſupport exciſes and cuſtoms, and the like; 
and here they had recourſe from one ſhift to another, 

and like true ſoldiers, though i in a bad caule, they 
_ fought their ground by inches. 

From article to article, they diſputed every word, 
every clauſe, caſting difficulties and doubts 3 in the 
way of every argument, twiſting and turning every 
queſtion, and continually ſtarting objections to gain 
time; and, if poſſible, to throw ſome unſurmount- 
able chitacle 1 in the way; | 

| The conſequence of this was making amendments 
to the articles; nor was it a ſmall difappointment to 
them, when they faw the Parliament willing to come 
into amendments; and. when, by the prudence of 
the Committee appointed to make calculations and 
examine thoſe already made, it appeared that their 
objections were either anſwered and confuted, or the 
clauſes ſo rectified and amended, as that they had 
no more room to faſten any of their cavils: they 
were pry defeated, and the diſaſter was particu- 


3435 


jedes againſt, but in having ig to demand 
that would not or could not have been reconciled, 
This cauſed a great many trifling emendations to 
pals, which, in themſelves, had not ſignification 
enough either to deſexve the name of, Web done or 
to need any diſputing. 
IIt is evident the deſign was to load FR treaty with 
a "multitude of amendments, among which, it was 
to be hoped, ſome might be found which the Parlia- 
nent of England would ſeruple; or, at leaſt, that 
it 
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it would be a precedent for the Parliament of Eng- 
land to conſider the treaty and make more amend- 
ments; which being to come down to Scotland 
again, to be conſidered here, would bring another 
ſitting on of courſe; when, by delays, the time 


fixed to the firſt of May might be elapſed, the ſea- 


ſon of the year advance, which hitherto had not 
favoured them for the riots and tumults of the coun- 
try; and, in this delay, they might find further ad- 
vantages. 

How their future actions conformed to this ſag- 
geſtion, and how they were in every ſtep difap- 
pointed, is the next thing to be diſcourſed on; but 
1 muſt adjourn 1t a little and return to the' affairs of 
the Church, which were at this time in equal agi- 
tation proportionably conſidered; and the party 
who oppoſed the Union uſed all poſlible' artifice to 
bring things into confuſion there, in which they 
diſcovered a double miſchief in their deſign; 1. To 
bring to paſs the grand deſign of obſtructing the 
| treaty; and, 2. If poſſible, to make the diforders 
they aimed at take their riſe in the Church's diſſa- 
tisfactions; by which laſt thing two other ends 
would have been obtained. 

1. They would have fixed the aa ef all the 
conſequences, even of their own raſheſt actions, 
upon the Church. 


2. They would hiv drew in eld of zea · 


lous, but innocent people, to have puſhed on their 
deſigns blindly, W ens. they had been om. for 
the Church. 

But, as before, ſo even now, the prudence: and 
ſteadineſs of the Miniſters in the commiſſion-of the 


Aſſembly, defeated all the wicked deſigns of this 
party; for though there were in the commiſſion a 
great many Miniſters who were ſincerely and hear- 


tily againſt the Union, yet they were not to be 
drawn in to act with ſo much imprudence as the 
| projects 
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precede of that party deſigned ; and therefore, has, 
ever beat or unhappy warmth at ſeveral times hap- 
pened there, an FRE Azwne tine, was feared 
_ would have gone yet the temper and ſince- 
rity of the main bo, bot Miniſters and Elders, 
always over ruled, and, 1 in good time, ſuppreſſed it. 
I have already given you the addreſs which the 
Commiſion of the Aſfembly gave in to the Parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain a ſecurity for the Church. 
This addreſs effectually anſwered the end of the 
Miniſters, in that it obtained a vote in Parliament, 
November 2, viz. That immediately after the firlt 
article of the Union was voted, the Parliament will 
proceed to an act for the ſecurity of the doctrine, diſ. 
cipline, vorſhip, and government of the Church, 
as now by law ellablithed within this kingdom. : 
All this time an oyerture or a draught of an act, 
Intituled, An Ad fir the ſecurity of the true Proieſ- 
ani Rel gien and the Gomcernment of the' Church, as by 
Lose e/iabliſted within this Lingam, Was read and or- 
dered to be printed. = 
While this overture Wag preparing. in the "Ip 
—_ ent, and zſier it was prinied, there were no 
ſmall. nen eg uſed to poſſeſs the minds of the 
people, that it was, not F lufficient ſecurity for the 
DO FR. 
Ttiere had been 3 ſuggeſtions ſpread, that the 
Parlianlent uduld put them off, without effect ually 
. the Church; and all 1 1 care was 
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It was argued againſt this, that the Commiſſion 
had mentioned in their addre!s, the heads in which 
they ought to be ſecured; and there was no doubt 
but the Parliament would make that addreſs the 
foundation of the AQ of Security; that, if there 
was any thing wanting, they would have time enough 
to renew their addreſs, for the adding ſuch things, 
as they judged reaſonable; and that therefore they 
| ought to ſtay, and not interfere with the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament, whoſe proper work it was, 
to prepare their own acts. 

But this did not ſatisfy ſome people, who inſiſt- 
ing on the Commiſſions concerning themſelves in it; 
the Committee for public affairs moved, October 25, 
in the Commiſſion, that ſome Members might be ap- 
pointed, to ſee what the Parliament Men had Prepar- 
ed for the ſecurity of the Church. 

Ihis was the time, in which the ackinghh in the 
| Commiſſion run higheſt, and when ſome of the El- 
ders, taking offence at the warmth of ſome of the 
Miniſters, withdrew themſelves from the Commiſ- 
ſion; but wiſer and more moderate heads interpoſ- 
ed, and prevented the ill conſequences of theſe 
things, a will afterwards appear. 
Upon inſpecting the overture for ſecurity of the 
Church, and viewing the proviſion made there for 
. ſuch ſecurity, the members of the Commiſſion, who 
were appointed as above, reported, that there were 
ſome difficulties remaining, which an defired might 
be conlidered. 


Theile difficulties began a warm debate in the 


Committee of the Commiſſion, which were reported as 
., conſidered by the Committee, and are as follows : 
_ iſt. That it would ſeem, that the Sovereign of 


Great Britain, in the coronation oath, is to be ſworn. 


to maintain the rights and privileges of the Church 


of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, without any re- 


__ to the Church of Scotland. 2dly, That vw 
| ng 
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the ach of. abjuration taken in England, obliging to 
maintain the limitations of the ſucceſſion, and quali- 
fication of the ſugceſſor 10 the crown, the taker 
ſeems to be obliged to endeavour, to the utmoſt, 
the ſecluſion, even of ſuch Proteſtants from the 
croun of Great Britain, who are not of the com- 
munion of the Church of England, as now by law 
eſtabliſhed there. zdly, Several difficulties being 
propoſed, with relation to oaths, it was diſcourſed, 
how a bar may be put to the Britiſh Parliament 's 
impoling oaths upon the. Miniftry and people of 
Scotland, inconſitent with the principles of this 
Church. aihly, That the people of Scotland may 
be exempted from the ſacramenta} teſt, in uſe in 
England, which ſecludes all from any office in Bri- 
tain, or benefit from the Crown thereof, who are of 
the communion of the Church of Scotland; and 
fome, other things, which was thought, might be 
uneaſy, and of dangerous conſequence to this 
Church, if not provided againſt in the concluſion of 
the Union: and theſe things being diſcourſed upon 
"If great length, were again referred to the Commit- 
tee for the public affairs of the Church, to be fur - 
ther conſidered, and they to report. 
he Committee, to whom this affair was referred, 
reported, . that they have had ſeveral meetings, 
and diſcourſed at great length upon the four parti- 
culars. relatin; to the Union, and heard . 
Miniſters and others upon their ſeruples there- 
znent; and likewiſe upon a fifth particular, that 
the conſtitution of the Britiſh Parliament; where 
twenty-ſix Biſhops do | fit as members, ſeems to be 
inconfſie:t both with the principles of Preſpyteri- 
ans, and the covenants and 1 e of this 
Church and nation. | 
7 would be too long to FA Aoi rey e the 
Commiſion was duly beſieged with clamours and 
cries, raiſed an the Nee of the people: and 


how 
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bow..they-were | urged: to all manner of improper 
reſentment, upon the allegations now raiſed againſt 
ihe ſecurity of the Chuegh; as * was offered in the 
averture. 10 i 
I ſhall forbear chneviojg Works im any of be 
heats and indecencies which paſſed upon this de- 
bate, ſince they came to no extraordinary height; 
and the wiſdom and forbearance on both fides, pre- 
vented the evil ccnſoquenyes which ſome hoped for 
from them. 
: The ſecond addreſs of the Commiſſion had its 
birth in theſe diſputes ; and though the enemies of 
the Union expected great things from it, yet, as 
it came out quite another thing than they deſigned, 
having been reduced to ſhape, and ſtripped of all 
its monſtrous figure, in which it was expected to 
come into the world, it had two confequences, 
which ſerved to aſſiſt even againſt the party that 
promiſed themſelves ſo much good from it. 
iſt, It convinced the world, that however it ils 
ſpread abroad, that the Commiſhion would violently, 
oppole the paſſing the act of ſecurity,” as a thing 
of no conſequence, aud ſo put a full ſtop to the 
work; it was evident; the Commiſion was not to 
be blinded by out - ſides, nor ſerewed up by par- 
ties; but that calm and elear-fighted, they would 
go on, in all caſes, with the ſame gravity, conſide- 
ration and temper, which 1 had town from "the 
beginning 1 13 
2dly, It arial. i great debate boch ache 
| Church here ſubmitting to the Epiſcopal juriſdiction 
of the Church of England, or to the votes and 
ſuffrages of the Biſhops in the Britiſh Parliament ; 
in that though they did not interfere or preſeribe 
to the Parliament; yet they exonerated their con- 
ſciences, and the whole Church of Scotland, by 
making, as it were, a proteſt againſt it, as What 
_ would not be underſtood to comply with, 
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either now, or by: any action in time coming, 
which ſhould be the couſequence of the Union. 
Thus the: ditheultes, though reſolved to be pre- 
fund to the Parliament, yet came out in a modeſt 
and humble dreſs, ſuitable: to the dignity as well 
as diſtancẽ of the Aſſembly, to which and from 
which it was preſented; and yet it came out in a 
dreſs: which ſome gentlemen of the Commiſſion, 
particularly. of the ruling Elders, did not nee 
of. 


Some would have had this addreſs been called a 
3 but the moderation of that Reverend Aſ- 
tembly cruſhed that motion; and, after ſome de- 
bate, it obtained the title of the repreſentation aud 
petition, and was reſolved on in the Commiſſion 
the Sth of November, and the ue day proſent- 

ed to the Parliament. | 

When this paper was ayrerd on in the Commiſ- 
ſion, the Earls of Rathes aud Marchmont, Lords 
Polwarth and Forglen, Sir James Campbell, the 

Lairds of Jerviſu 5 and Axdkinlaſs younger, and 
ſeveral other gentlemen, who fat there as ruling 
Elders; declared their diſſent, and entered their 
proteſt agaiuſt it, taking inſtruments in the hands 
of the Clerk of the Commiſſion, and promiled to 
give in the reaſons of their diſſenting, which ac- 
cordingly they gave in on the 15th of November. 
Upon the giving in theſe reaſons by the Elders, 
the Commifſion appointed a Committee to. wait 
upon the tiders; and to know if they inſiſted upon 

having their reaſons for proteſting recorded, and 
to ſignify to them, that if they did, the Commiſ- 
fron would be obliged to draw up their anſwer to 
thoſe reaſons, and to record the ſame likewiſe. 

The Committee never obtained an anſwer from 

| re gentlemen in a body; but as many as they met 

with gave for anſwer, that they did not inſiſt poſi- 
| tively on It, out left it to the Commiſſion either 

47 | recor 
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xecord it, and form anſwers. to it, or not, as they 
jaw moſt proper. 

The Committee | havin; reported this, the Cos | 
miſſion did art laſt thiak fit to record the proteſts, 
and the reaſons annexed, and drew up their an- 
ſwers to them, though they waited two months be- 
fore they entered it. 

I think the reaſons and 1 are a ſufßeient 

comment upon this text; and whoever pleaſes to 
peruſe them will ſee, that though the deſigns of 
wicked men pointed much further, yet the Com- 
miſſion, both Miniſters and Elders, were wholly 
influenced by the principles of peace, honour, con- 
ſcience, and the good of the Church. 

I know ſome thought the Church went too far. in 
this affair, and eſpecially in the matter of the ſa- 
cramental teſt, which ſeemed a thing perfectly re- 
mote to them, and what they could have no con- 
ceru at all in; aud the Gentlemen, in particular, 
were yet more willing than the Miniſters, to have 
let both that and the matter of the civil P « 
the Biſhops quite alone. 

But if we ſhall conſider how tha Miniſters were 
daily beſieged, as before, with the importunate 
violences of the people; how many among them 
really thought this part in particular directly 
againſt the Covenant; aud how, by falſe reports, 
many had been ſo impoſed upon as to believe the 
ſacramental teſt in Evgland, extend even to the 

Members of Parliament which ſhould be ſent from 

Scotland. 
When, I ſay, they conſider the ſears and jea- 
louſies which overſpread all forts of people; and 
how far the artifices of a wicked party were, at 
this time, in their meridian, and had inexpreſſible 
influence on all ſorts of people, they will, with 
me, admire that the Commiſſion was able to main- 
tain their "EM Gs how they worked 
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through theſe floods, and kept the middle: way with 
temper and moderation, to preſecre themſely es 
from the ſnares laid for them F 

All theſe things conſidered, it was, in moſt peo- 
ples opinion, a victory gained, and the party re- 
ceived a manifeſt diſappointment even in this re- 
preſentation, in that the Commiſhon could be 
brought to no precipitations, as ſome 8 flat 
tered themſelves they ſhould. 

However this may be the general opinion, . 
know fome people took ill the length they went in 
_ this affair, and thought they exceeded their proper 

iphere; but 1 believe thoſe Gentlemen are very 
well fatisfied with the unanſwerable arguments 
drawn from hence againſt thoſe, who, not content 
with this length, thought to upbraid them with for- 
getting the national obligation of the Covenant, 
which they fairly quitted themſelves of by that ar- 
ticle, in which they declare civil places of church- 
men to be not ſubmitted to by them, but againſt 
| doth their Covenant and conſciences, and fo have 
fairly exonerated che Church from that affair which 
luck ee 
The repreſentation was preſented to the Houſe, 
32ſt when the overture for the ſecurity of the 
Church was under their conſideration; and howe- 
ver it did not at preſent meet with a very favourable 
reception, even by thoſe "who were the Church's 
very good friends, who thought. as before, they 

run it too high, and alſo ill-timed it; yet neither 
did the 1 wholly omit the things requeſt- 
ed. therein, though they ſeemed to ſleep for ſome 
ume; but particularly the clauſe about the valua- 
tion of tejuds and plantation of kirks, which they 
paſſed. an act for by itſelf : the matter of oaths 
ſeems alſo ſettled in the amendments to the over- 
ture: the other, as the matter of the ſacramental 
teſt, and the ſuffrages of Biſhops in the Britiſh 


Parliament 
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Parliament was ſilently let fall, as things they could 
by no means meddle with in the treaty. J 

Here the oppoſers of the Union met with ano- 
ther diſappointment ; for had theſe 'two articles 
been infiſted on, they knew the event would have 
been a rupture of the treaty, and their great end 
had been anſwered, viz. to obtain the Parliament 
to demand ſomething, which they knew England 
could never grant. 

Thus the ftorm blew over, the Act of Security 
for the Church was voted, and laid by to be an- 
nexed to the articles, and made part, of the Vniog, 
as ſhall afterwards appear. 

As this had made a great neil i in 6 Aſſembly, 
ſo it had been no leſs canvaſſed all over the na- 
tion: ſome condemned the Aſſembly in the main, 
and pretended to cenſure them publicly, for en- 


gaging themſelves in matters that had ſo plain a 


tendency to breaking up the Union, and deſiring 
the Parliament to concern themſelves in thoſe af- 
fairs in England, which could w admit of Bo 
debate in this cale. 

But, as if the Commiſion waned dhe ks 


of their conſtituents to back them in their. pro- 


ceedings, and to juſtify their conduct, the reſpec- 
tive Preſbyteries in the country began to come ia 
with letters, or a ſort of addreſſes, teſtifying their 
approbation of what the Commiſſion had done, &c. 
But the Commiſſion diligently avoiding every ching 

that was tumultuary or populary gave a cold an- 
ſwer to them; as particularly that of Dumferm- 
ling, who ſubjoined to their approbation of the pe · 
tition their deſire about faſts public and private, 


as in a time of impending davgers, the Commiſ. 


ſion reſolved, That their act about faſts paſſed be- 
fore, did ſufficiemly anſwer the Preſbyteries de- 
fire, and ſo took no notice of the reſt; which 
Ta Way” of proceeding ſtopped the deſign, 


which 
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which ſeemed to be only: to make the ae Tay 
tion as popular as they could, that it might, on 
the one hand, encourage further petitions, and ſe- 
condly, oviigh the nen to. come into their 
meaſures. | 
Wbile this was 4 carrying on in + the Coptic: 
fion, the country began to be very uneaſy, and 
threatenings came in every day, of coming up in 
armies and rabbles, to raiſe the Parliament, and 
to deſire that the Church might be ſecured. 
The Preſbyteries of Glafgow, and of Stirling, 
ſent letters to the Commiſſion, containing heads 
of grievances, and reprefenting ſeveral things, 
which they deſired the Commifhon to demand of 
the Parliament, for the Church's ſecurit | 
To this the Commiſſion © of the A 51 an- 
ſwered, That they had done, or were now « mg 
all that was deſired in their letters. : | 
An ill-natured motion was made in the Conninif- 
ion allo, to ſend circular letters to all the Prefby- 
teries, to ſend up their Members to the Commiſ- 
fion, and a Committee was appointed to confider 
of it; but this oecaſioned ſuch variety of debates, 
that the Committee could come to no reſolution, 
but referred it back to the Commiſſion, and there 
it dropped. | 
This was a pleta va to renew the debates; 
and, if poſſible, to bring the Commiſſion to pro- 
teſt or declare themſelves againſt the Union. 
The repreſentation was now before the Parlia- 
ment, but, as yet, they took no notice of it; and 
it was apparent that they purſued their treaty for 
ſome time, without any reſpect to the faid repre- 
ſentation: and indeed it was foreſeen, they would 
do fo, the gentlemen eaſily ſeeing, that if theſe 
things were infiſted, it was juſt : a reſolution to 
un off the: Union. 2 
| e 
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The other party eagerly: reported about town, 
that it was a diſreſpect to the Church, not to re- 
gard her ſolemn repreſentation; and then the eon- 
ſequences of the Biſhops voting in Parliament were 
laid forth, and the danger of the Church was now 
their general diſcourſe: Some were alarmed with 


this chimera, that the Parliament had not a ſincere 


reſpect for the Church's fafety; that the gentle- 
men had no great concern about the matter, and 
ſo the Church would be expoſed to her enemies, 
by the negligence of her friends. 1863 


But the Commnfhon ſaw through ill this: i and | 


having done what they thought their duty, both 


for the Church's ſecurity, and for the exonerating 
their conſciences in the caſes they could not com- 


ply with, they reſolved to ſtand ſtill, and leave the 
conſequences of things to Divine Providence, - with- 
out puſhing at things mmpracticables or ſuch things 


as tended only to diviſioa; aaa. 
This ſteadineſs of the Miniſters broke alkthe 


| meaſures of the party. Their hopes to embroil the 
Miniſters with the Parliament vaniſned; and the 
diſcourſe of the 9 petition began wo 


grow old and die. | 05 DD vita ode! 
The Commiſhon had dy bam fhüt of: 8 


preſentations of another iort, about the growth of 


Popery, the ill practices of ſome of the depoſed 


Miniſters, and the like, N 1001 it wore off by des k 


; grees. 12 . 4 


I mention, in this n * e 
moderation of the Miniſters fo often; not that de- 


ſign to write panegyrics here, much leſs: to flatter 
the perſons of the Miniſters; but whoever knew 


the management of that time, and reflects back on 

the particulars, will eaſily join with me in this, that 
there were ſeveral parts of management practiſed 
upon the Miniſters, in order to ruin their counſels, 


beſides 
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beſides what the open debates of the Commiſſion 
diſcovered, and particularly ſuch as follows: 
I. There was a defign, if poſſible, to bring the 
Miniſters: into a general declaration againſt” the 
Union, as dangerous to their liberties, inconfiſtent 
with their principles; and contrary to the obligation 
of the national Covenant. Of this I have ſpoken 
in the courſe of the tor... 
2. There was a manifeſt defign to bring them to 
à rupture among themſelves; and that, if poſſible, 
ſuppoſing the Union ſhould proceed, or not pro- 
ceed, the diſagreeing party might be brought to a 
breaking off, or dividing from the reſt; and fo form a 
ſettled ſtated diſſent, or breach in the Church; nor 
was this a thing of ſmall conſequence; for it was 
really big with à large variety of miſchiefs, and 
very cunningly contrived ; ſnares were laid for the 
whole body, not of the aſſembled Miniſters only, 
dut the conſtitution of the Church of Scotland, 
whoſe deſtruction was almoſt viſible in the project, 
had it met with ſucceſs 7h 2 en 
Had the Union been completed without the con- 
currence of the Miniſters in commiſſion, either the 
Church affair muſt have been left out, or the ene- 
mies of it would have always ſaid, it had been ſet- 
tled without her approbation, and conſequently the 
ſettlement been both imperfeR and illegal. 
- Had one party declared for the Union, and ano- 
ther againſt it, and, had both thoſe parties adhered 
to their reſpective declaration, by any public ſepa- 
ration as a party, the Houſe had been divided 
againſt itſelf, and the conſequence would have been 
hoped for with but too much probability. | 
In this very caſe, the prudence of the Miniſters, 
I fay, was remarkable, and next to the wiſdom of 
Providence direQing, was the only means of pre- 
venting the miſchief contrived: it is not to be 
doubted, but, in the commiſſion of the aſſembly. 


and 
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And among the Miuiſtsts withouts;thereweremuen 
Ot various ſentiments, ſome, again ft; and ſome for 


the Union; but rheif wiſdem was particularly ſeen 


in this, that however hey; differed ingthe, debating 
things; they always concurredyinevery.public {ct 
of the. Commiſſion, and made.me; Spas for, nor 
againſt, 1 7 Pin JO JasAIVO3) I£vomen of 
e net but one proteſt: i the whole affur, which 
was in the caſe of the pepreſentatien aud petition; 
and this began among the ruling. Eldlers, and con- 
tinued-there;;, for none ofthe Mittiſtexs ever adher- 
ed to that proteſt, but eve n thoſe that were againſt 


ſome parts of the reprolentatiau;) yet, Heeing/them- 


ſelves out- voted, acquieſeed; noff was Albthe repre- 
ſentatiom objected againſt by any be; it was a 
paper, I doubt not, ſome, hoped to draw miſehief 
from, yet that miſehief had its diſappeintment ęeſfec- 
Aually, though the paper add its ſuccefsscin being 
carried on; ſor it appeaſed the minds of many, 
' who, being; ſatisſſed of having exoneratedetkeir 
conſcience, acquieſced in her caſes withethe more 
freedom; „ nor uas the repreſentation; nin general 
without its particular reaſont to be aſſigde d, ſor it, 
as is further expreſſed in the ſequel of the ſtary: as 
to the Miniſters in all other eaſes, hew warm ſo- 
. over they debaed, and. wth whatogver;:farmnels 
the ſeveral, Migaiſters. Edo theis opiniens, pet 
they ſubmitted beiter tete ile and all 
things were. carried in a regular aud orderly, zvayy-to 


the great diſappointment, of, th ir ne pie, af 4,to. 


the; great. caſe aud batisfackion o all oed mn of 
eee, oi bus Mel As 
Nor ſhould- I. do zu ige Nene e perſons, 
471, did not acknowledge, and xecord-it ac his B= 
nqup that, much, of this is quſtliy due 40 thepru - 
dence, patience and temper of the reverend Mode- 
rator, Mr. William Wiſhart,” then Miniſter of Leith, 
Who wð²ãss Moderator . Ne. „e e and allo. 105 
; the 
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the Commiſſion, and who acted the true Moderator 
in all theſe diſputes wiſely, calming, tempering, 
and with difficulty enough, reducing the warmeſt 
_ debates to a method of concluſion ; and I muſt own. 
he had a taſk of no ſmall difficuky, though he had, 


no doubt, the concurrence and aſliſtance of the men 


of moſt candour, temper and judgment on either 
fide, ſince it could not but be viſible to every think- 
ing man, who had any concern for the good of the 
Church, that to run any differences up to a head, 
could he in nothing but the utmoſt confuſion, 
5 gratify the enemy, grieve all good Chriſtians, and 
in the end ruin the peace of the Church. 
And this remark of mine is the more juſt, in that 
J could not but obſerve, that the debates. on theſe 
affairs had ſometimes that unhappy warmth, that 
they ſeemed to tend neceſſarily to a breach; and to 
N to the very point, and lookers on, of whom : 
was one with a ſad heart, expected ſomething fatal, 
not to the Union only, but to the whole Church, 
muſt unavoidably have followed every debate ; and 
yet we always found cooler thoughts prevailed, and 
wiſe men yielding this way and that, continually 
maintained a harmony, in coucluding whatever 
there was in debating. 

Another piece of conduct was very inſtrumental 
to preſerving the public tranquillity, viz. that the 
Miniſters, generally ſpeaking, kept theſe debates 
out of the pulpit; for though all manner of fociety 

was taken up with diſputes of the grand affair, the 
pulpit was very free of it; I ſay, generally ſpeak- 
ing, what indiſcretions there were, had not influ- 
ence enough on the reſt, to recommend the ex- 
ample; particularly; I think it was a very great wiſ- 
dom in thoſe Miniſters, who were for the Union, 
and who had many prompters to it, had the Govern- 
ment to countenance them in it, and enemies enough 
to catch at it, if they had ; I fay, it was their * | 
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dom that they forbore it; and I think theſe happy 
conſequences followed to prove it ſo. | 
7. It took away all pretence from thoſe people, 
who deſigned, in this unhappy game, to play one 
part of the Church againſt the other, and ſet up one 
tide againſt the other niore effeftually. 
2. It took away the ground of pulpit clamour, 
and kept thoſe people filent, who, had it once be- 
gun there, would have been loudeſt by far in the 
exclamation; for, had one party firſt preached for 
it, the other would, of courſe, have preached 
againſt it, and ſo the pulpit been made a mere ſtage 
of contention. 9 | £2 OR 
But, on both ſides, the Miniſters, as well on pri- 
vate as public days, let it generally alone; they 
es for direction and bleſſing on the Parliament, 
and on the meeting. of the Miniſters, as tranſacting 
difficult and doubtful caſes, but avoided entering 
into debates. EY 1 5 
I think I do them nothing but juſtice therefore, 
in hinting, that the temper and calmneſs, with 
which the generality of the Miniſters behaved in 
this nice occaſion, was very great, and contributed 
very much to the quiet carrying on the great 
work. | EE - 2 
Soon after this, . the country tumults came upon 
the ſtage; and, as it was a peculiar to this treaty, 
that the very methods taken to ruin it, concurred to 
preſs ir forward; fo theſe tumults ſerved to open the 
eyes, and calm the ſpirits. of abundance of thoſe 
honeſt people, who were prejudiced before; who, 
though they were willing to oppoſe the Union, as 
what did not correſpond with their opinions, and 
as they thought with the public good; yet, when 
they faw it going to arms, rebellion, and blood; 
and when they ſaw this further, that, in order. to 
oppoſe this national conjunction, they were to join 
in a civil war againſt their Governors, with their 
" "0. _ and 
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and the nation's known enemies; their eyes began 
to open, and they flackened very much, from that 
time, their appearance againſt the treaty. | 

This manifeſtly ſhewed the difference 8 
the men, who, in the ſingleneſs of their hearts, op- 
poſed it, as apprehending it unſafe for the eſtabliſh- 
ed Church, and inconfiſtent with their national en- 
gagements; and thoſe, on the other hand, who op- 
poſed it, as contrary and fatal to the Popiſh ſuccel- 
tion of James VIII. as they called him, and the 
Epiſcopal hierarchy : and thele differed juſt as the 
tuo harlots in Solomon's tune;—the true mother of 
the child choſe to loſe her poſſeſſion of him, rather 
than that the child ſhould be murdered, ſo theſe 
faithſul friends to their country, however poſſeſſed 
againſt the Union by the public clamour; yet they 
would chooſe 10 ſuffer the inconveniences they fear- 
ed, rather than ſee their country involved in blood, 
a civil war breaking out in the bowels of the king- 
dom, and foreign Popiſh, or tyrannical powers in- 
vading their prix lleges, and pulling down all before 
them. 

This will appear to be the caſe, in the further 
purſuit of the ſtory, and the fight of this affected 
the hearts of a great many. of thoſe, who had any. 
compaſiion for their country; and from this time 
forward, the Commiſſion met with leſs diſturbance 
from the hot people on theſe heads, but went on 
calmly, and with all the temper and moderation 
that could be expected. | 

The letter 7 the preſby tery of Hamilton gave 
them ſome little diſturbance, but it was foon over; 
and their circular letter to Preſbyteries, to endea- 
vour to preſerve the public peace, not only ſhewed 
their own reſolution to keep all quiet aud peaceable, 
but diſcouraged all endeavours afterward to diſorder 
them: of which Oh itſelf. 5 
. ut 
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But things were now grown to a ſtrange beit 155 


ang the ſame engines, who fo boaſted of. the effects 
of the repreſentation and petition above-ſaid, ſhew- 
ed themtelves not idle in their management of af- 


fairs abroad ; for they carried on the diſcontents of 


the people to all poſſible height. 

And indeed the caſe of the poor common people 
of Scotland was very hard, in reſpect to their ſhare 
in theſe matters; they are not the only common 


people in the world, who take things by wholeſale; 


and who being inflamed with the clamours and argu- 
ments of the more knowing ſort, their landlords, 


leaders, heads of families, and, as they too proper- 


ly call them, maſters, and alarmed with out-cries of 


dangers, and diſtreſſes; which were to come upon 


them by the Union; things which they could not 
anſwer, nor had any reaſon to queſtion the truth of, 
ſeeing their great men poſſeſſed with the belief of 
them: 'tis no wonder they were exaſperated: to the 


higheſt degree, and ready to attempt any thing, to 


ſave themſelves from the deſt ruction at hand. 


Again, they were not altogether the people that 


were diſagreeable to them neither, from whom theſe 
diſcontents began; had they been only the Epiſco- 
pal, or Jacobite, 'or Popiſh party, that had ſtarted 
theſe things, a ſhort anſwer would have opened the 
eyes of the common people; and it had ſufficed to 
tell them, from whom their objections came. 


But when, by the ſubtilty and artifice of theſe 


men, they had drawn in a great many of the honeſt 
well-meaning. people of the country, who were 


known to be well affected to the preſent civil eſtab- 


liſhment of the nation, and zealous for its religious 


eſtabliſhment ; when theſe were ſeen among the 


number of the warm oppoſers of the Union, ſhaking 

their heads at the articles; and frightened at the ter- 
rible conſequences, which were talked of; who 
can wonder, that the reſt of the people began to be 


uneaſy, 


s- 
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uneaſy, and that thoſe uneaſineſſes, at laſt, broke | 
out into exceſſes, madneis, and diſtraction ? 

The people of Scotland, I fay, are not the firſt 
inſtance how eaſily it is to be impoſed upon, and 
how readily a mob is raiſed by a rumour. How 
ſoon did the Jews of Aha put all Jeruſalem in an 
| uproar, when they made them believe their worſhip 
was in danger by Paul's preaching, and that he not 
only invaded their worſhip, but had actually defiled 
the temple! How readily did they lay hold of the 
blefſed Apoſtle, and had certainly murdered him, 
if the civil authority had not, aſſiſted by the mili- 
tary, reſcued him out of the hands of the mob, and 
_ the caſe in the way of a fair hearing! : 

It was not for the poor people to diſtinguiſh the 
original of cauſes and things, nor who was at the 
bottom of theſe rumours; it was not for them to 
diſtinguiſh. the hand of ſoab in all this; whether 
Jacobite or Papiſt was the original of this matter, 
was not for them to examine; they ſaw their ſupe- 
riors joining in the ſame complaint, and every par- 
ty ſaw ſome of their reſpective chiefs embarked. 
be common people could look no further; the 
en poor ſaw their curates tooth and nail againſt 

; the ignorant and indifferent poor, ſaw their Ja- 
cobite landlords and maſters railing at it; and 
| which was worſe ſtil, the honeſt Preſbyterian poor 
people faw ſome of their gentlemen, and ſuch as 
they had remarked and noticed to be hearty Preſ- 
byterians, yet appearing againſt it; who then can 
cenſure the poor, depending, dainformed and abuſ- 
ed people? 

And how, but by theſe concurring accidents, _ 
was it poſſible the poor deluded people of Glaſgow, 
and the Welt, could be drawn into mobs and tu- 
mults, in ' gratification of that very party to whom 
they have been the very antipodes, the reverſe, even 
in 2 all the ages: of the reformation ; _ whom they 

| had 
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had been, plundered, rifled, butchered, and perſe- 
cuted, in the moſt barbarous manner, with cruel- 
ties and extravagancies innumerable : will any man 
ſay, the men of Glaſgow, famous for their zeal in 

religion, and the liberties of their country, even 
from the very infancy of the reformation, were now 
turned enemies to the Church of Scotland, and 
ready to fight againſt her, in the quarrel of their 
bloody and inveterate enemies, the Tops and Ja- 
cobites ? It could not be. 

Will any man ſuggeſt, that 8 had forgot- 
ten herſelf ſo much, that the blood of her citizens 
and inhabitants, ſhed 1n the old articles of Pent- 
land and Bothwell, and the ravages made upon her, 
and the countries round her, after thoſe unhappy 
times, even to the confines of the Revolution, 
were forgotten? Will any body think, the Glaſgow 
men had ſo far forgot the hiſtory of twenty years 
ago only, that they could now join with the mur. 
derers of their brethren and fathers, and take up 
arms in favour of their mortal enemies ?-—No, no, 
nothing leſs; it was all deluſion and mere artifice; $5 

the party played the Preſbyterian againſt the Preſby- 
terian, the Williamite againſt the Williamite, and 
having ſubtilly poſſeſſed a few honeſt, but deluded 
people, with the phrenſy of the time, made them the 
tools of their projects, if poſſible to bring them to 
pull down one another, that they might after wards 
with the more eaſe devour them both. | 
And this leads me of courſe into a ſtory of the 
_ Glaſgow rabble, which now came upan the ſtage, 
and which in its turn, though raiſed with a different 
deſign, was one of the proofs of God's providence 
working everything, howſoeverpointed at the Union, 
to act for it and further its concluſion. 

They had had in Edinburgh continual alarms of the 
riſingof the people in the Weſt and North parts, in or- 
der by force to put an end to the tteaty, though the 
people themſelves knew n of it, nor had any ſuch 
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defipn : to-day it was in Angus, to-morrow in Gal- 
loway, now at Stirling, then at Lanerk, then at 
Hamnton, then at Glaſgow, but nothing yet appear- 
ed; and ſome began to mock theſe fears as ground- 
leſs. The party made their different uſes of the 
reports; to-day enlarge them to terriſy and amule, 
to-morrow leſſen them again as mere rumburs, to 


feilen ide watchfulneſs of the Government, and 


make them ſecure; but the defign was maniſeſlly 
to procure the tumults they ed, by reporting 
they were begun. - 

That theſe fears were not groundleſs, or thoſe 
alarms mere chimeras, may be ſeen by the Com 
miſſion of the Kirk's circular letters to the ſeveral 
Preſbyteries, to deſire them to keep the peace, and 
to be earneſt to prevent ſuch tumults; to which 
the Preibytery of Hamil:on gave an anſwer, which 
ſeemed to object azainit the e fears as unjutt, Aout 
it did not alter wards e 100. 75: 

And now, though in the ſtory of the Glaſgow 
rabble, I ſhall be "oblig ed to mention the unhappy 
Nip in thoſe prudentzals, which, as | have obſerved, 
the Miniſters, generally peaking, behaved with; I 

ſnall not, however, offend any peiſon of common 
charity, ſince I ſhall be far from ſaying the Gentle- 
man here did this with a deſign to raife the tumult 
that followed ; much leſs would J ſo much as ſuſ- 
pet, that be could in the leaſt have it in his thoughts, 
to gratity the ily and projected deſtruction of the 
Kirk of Scotland, which, in all theſe things, was 
apparent enough in the ſecret party that pues on 
theſe things. 

As to the ralhnels and intemperate zeal, or Wan 
ever other miſtaken foundation it had, produeing 
the heat and warmth of the expreſſion, 1 have the 
charity to believe; he is convinced of the error of 
that; and ſo, while J am obliged to repeat ihe cir- 
eumitance, I tha't as littie as poſlible refle& upon 
the petſon, being deſirous, in all caſes, rather to 
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cover than expole the undeſigning failures of all ho- 
neſt men, as what they may be led into by miſtake, 
but never proſecute when their-judgments are better 
informed. 
But to come to the particulars of this unhappy 
ſtory at Glaſgow, which I ſhall relate with all the 
impartiality poſſible, and without reſpect of per- 
ſons, both for the ſake of the hiſtory, which it is 
neceſſary 10 tranſmit faithfully to poſterity; as 
alſo for letting things in a true light, and placing 
the guilt where it is juſtly due, which at preſent is 
underſtood to the prezudice of that city in general, 
and of thoſe honeſt Gentlemen among the inhabi- 
tants who had no concern in it, unleſs it were to 
be inſulted and made unealy about it. - 

Ihe firſt uneaſineſs that I meet with among the 
people here, I mean that was particular (for the ge- 
neral uneaſineſſes about the-treaty were viſible every 
Where, as 1 have hinted already), was about ad- 
dreſſing. 

Great had been the endeavours ofa party of men, 
all over the kingdom, to bring in numerous ad- 
dreſſes to the Parliament againſt the treaty, in or- 
der to fortify that argument, which was now brought 
in as a ſtrong bar againſt the immediate proceed: 
ing, viz. That it was againſt the general inclina- 
tion of the people; which you will find moved in 
the Houſe e the ſecond reading of the firſt arti- 
cle. 

ihe party at Glaſgow had been very buſy to per- 
| ſvade the Magiſtrates to addreſs, as the other Royal 
Boroughs had many of them done; but the Magiſ- 
trates ſhewing no inclination to it,.they found there 
was no way to bring 1 it. about, but by the common 
people. 

Nor could all their credit with the common 
people bring it to paſs; the inſtruments being chiefly 
Jacobites, Papilts, and Epiſcopal people, whole reputa- 
tion and intereſt in the city of Glaſgow, and parts ad- 
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jacent, had always been but very low, and now lower 
than ever; ſo that, to effect their deſign, they had 
recourſe to the policy of the times, viz. deluding 
and impoſing upon others, and this did their work ; 
for had they not made uſe of ſome weaker brethren, 
who had more influence upon the people, they had 
never brought it to pals. | 
To bring in ſome of theſe, all the popular argu- 
ments mentioned before were improved; among 
others, the danger of the Kirk of Scotland, I be- 
lieve 1 may ſay in their favour, was not the leaſt. 
Prawn in by theſe ſpecious pretences, the Jaco- 
bite party had the pleaſure to lay by, an, ſee their 
work done to their hand ; and the people being ſuf- 
ficiently inflamed, they waited the iſſue, when one 
unhappy indiſcretion, to ſay no worſe of it, finiſhed 
all their hopes, and brought to paſs the miſchief 
they defigned, in the beſt manner tor them they 
could have wiſhed for. 
Some of the Elders of the Church had privately 
waited on the Provoſt, whether moved by their 
Miniſter, or by the common people, or of their 
own heads, I ſhall not determine, though it is not 
very difficult to trace it to its beginning; but it is 
apparent, the Miniſter we are to mention, as well 
as ſome others in the town, were very earneſt for 
the thing. Their buſineſs was, it ſeems, to move 
the Provoſt, that an addreſs might be preſented to 
the Parliament againſt the Union; they might have 
commanded a popular addreſs among themſelves, 
but that was not what they deſired, but an addreſs 
in the name of the City, by the Provolt, Baillies, 
Er ft 
The Provoſt . to this a That he 
di not think it would be prudent for them to ad- 
dreſs at this time; that he had been at Edinburgh, 
and had conſulted the Lord Advocate, and ſome of 
the city of Glaſgow's beſt friends, and all unani- 
mouſiy adviſed them againſt 1 it, and gave it as their opi- 
nion, 
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nion, it was not their intereſt to do it: particularly 
he reminded them, the Parliament had but the laſt 
ſeſſion granted them the tax of two pennies the 
pint; and if they ſhould now appear as a town in 
this addreſs, it might urge them to repeal this 
grant, and the city might be a great ſufferer, 
This was a very good reaſon why he ſhould de- 

cline the addreſs, if the gentlemen had been in a 
condition to hearken to reaſon; for if the Magiſ- 
trates had addreſſed, they muſt alſo have followed it 
with reaſons and arguments openly as a body, which 
in ſuch caſe would have been, in all probability, ill 
taken by the Parliament, if, as is very likely, thoſe 
reaſons had been ſuch as came in from other places, 
peremptorily inhibiting their proceedings, and im- 
peaching their power to act, without leave from 
their conſtituents, which indeed was the thing now 
inſiſted upon, and generally aimed at in the pro- f 
ject of addreſſing. 
The Provoſt having thus, though very calmly 

and reſpectfully, declined the matter, the people ap- 
peared very uneaſy, and ſome hot expreſſions had 
been let fall in diſcourſe about the town, that they 
would have an addreſs one way or other; but one 
unhappy accident ſoon diſcovered the meaning of 
the whole. | 

On Thurſday the 7th day of November, the day 
after the faſt appointed by the Commiſſion of the 
Aſſembly was kept in Glaſgow, Mr. C——k, Mi- 


niſter of the Trone Kirk, preached from the words 


in Ezra, viii. 21. And Iproclaimed a faſt at the 
river of Ahava, that we might afflict ourſelves 
before our God, to ſeek of him a right way for 
* us. and for our little ones, and for all our ſub- 
« ſtance.” 

I ſhall convince the gentleman concerned, that 
this account is not made for a ſatire upon him, it 
is too ſerious a ſubject, and when both he, and 
thoſe who heard him, reflects on how much more 

| | bis 
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his unhappy temper, at that time, forced kick him, 
than | ſet down here, all which I have by me ver- 
batim, as he fpoke it; he will, I fay, be convinced, 
that I talk no more than, in the obligation of a hit- 
torian to truth of fact, 1 am bound to do. 

In the concluſion of his fermon, after telling his 
hearers the ſad condition they were brought to, and 
how forward Glaſgow uſed to be in the Wen cauſe, 
ke added to this purpoſe : 

Addreſſes would not do, and prayers would: not 
do, there mult be other methods; it is true praver 
was a duty, but we muſt not reſt there; and cloſed 
it with theſe words, Wherefore up and be valiant 
for the city of our:God.” 

1 am nat at al: apprehenſive of having the truth 
of theſe words queſtioned, having received them 
from the mouths of more than two or three of the 
principal inhabitants of Glaſgow, who heard them 


ſpoken; and if the miſplacing a. word ſhould be 


fnatched at, I venture to ſay, that this was the full 
purport of the expreſſion, without the leaſt varia- 
tion; as to the weak good man that ſpoke them, I 
will not ſuggeſt that he foreſaw the conſequence of 
them, or had any ſuch thing in his deſign, though 
it calls for ſome charity to guels his meaning. The 
kindeſt thing I can ſay of them is, that he did not 
mean at all What followed, but ſpoke in his haſte; 
for God forbid I ſhould ſugg geſt he meant to raiſe a 
rebellion, and to bring his country into all that 
blood and confuſion, which, if God's goodneſs had 
not prevented it, had certainly followed. | 
The ſermon ended about eleven o'clock, and the 
people were ſo inflamed before, that by one o'clock 
ine mob were gotten together, their drum was beat 
in the back ſtreets, and all the confuſions we are 
now to ſpeak of followed. 5 
I! be next day, the Deacons of the Trades, which 
is the ſame as in London, the Maſters of the Com- 
| panies, 
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panes, followed with a middling number of * 
tradeſmen, came to + the Council-Houſe, and leav- 
ing the people below, the Deacons of Trades, and 


ſome few, went up to the Provoſt, and demanded of 


him very rudely if he would addrefs. 
The Provoſt, though ſurprized with their man- 


ner, compoſed himſelf, and, according to his known 


calmneſs and ſteadineſs of temper, told them, that he 


was not fatisfied to addreſs, and an eminent inhabi- 


tant of the town, viz. the Laird of Blackhouſe, uſed 
a great many arguments with them, civilly to per- 
ſuade them to be ealy and ſatisfied, and not to pro- 
inote any diſorders in the city. | 

While they were thus diſcourſing in the town-houſe, 


the number of the people encreaſed without, and be- 


gan to be tumultuous; but as ſoon as the Deacons 
came out, and reported to them in ſhort, that the 
Provoſt had refuled to addreſs, the people fell a 


fhouting, and raging, and en ſtones, and 


raiſed a very great uproar. 

And here the Deacons deſervedly obtain the title 
of the raiſers of this rabble; for had they related 
the calinnels, the realonings, and the manner, with 
which the Provoſt very diſcreetly anſwered them, 


the people might very eaſily have been quietly dil. 


miſſed; but now it was too late, the anſwer, as it was 


given ro them, was only in groſs, that the Provoſt 


was reſolute, and would not addteſs. 


Enraged thus, they flung ſtones at the windows, 


and, as much as they could, inſulted the Provoſt; 


8 By . in Colas. is CEE none hog the meaner | 
ſort of people, ſuch as thoemakers, ſmiths, butchers, weavers, 


and the like, as in England: ate called handicrafts : 'the ſhop- 
keepers, ſuch as merceis, drapers, grocers, Kc. are all calle d 
merchants. 

+ A chamber in the Tolbooth, where me M ſit. and 
where the City Council allembles, and where the Proyolt generally 
15 8 morning 
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but he found means to withdraw, ſo that they could 
not hurt him for that time. 

In this rage, they went directly to the Provoſt's 
houſe, got into it, took away all his arms, which 
were about twenty-five muſquets, &c. ſome few 
things were ſtolen in the throng, but that was not 
much: from thence they went to the Laird of Black- 
houſe's dwelling, broke his windows, and ſhewed 
their teeth, and thus the firſt tumult ended. 

The Provoſt retired for a while out of town, and 
the Laird of Blackhouſe alſo, not _— what rhe 
iſſue of theſe things might be. 

I pay no compliment at all here, but a debt to 
truth, in nothing that the Provoſt of Glaſgow for 
that time, Aird, Eſquire, was an honeſt, ſo- 
ber, difcreet gentleman, one that had always been 
exceedingly beloved, even by the common people, 
particularly for his care of, and charity ro the poor 
of the town; and, at another time, would have 
been the laſt man in the town they would have in- 


ſulted. 


1 mention this to beine the ſuppoſition, that the | 


rabble took this occafion to inſult him, upon former 
reſentments, as has been uſual in like caſes. 


The Provoſt being withdrawn, and the addreſs 


they deſigned thus baulked. 

Ihey ſet it on foot without him, and ben they 
effeQually anſwered the Magiſtrates deſire, who re- 
ſolved, if there was an Wen it ſhould be a mere 
mob addreſs. 

Many a mean ſtep they took to get hands, by 
threatening, affrighting, and hurrying people into 
it, taking youths and mere childrens hands to it. 

Every man that refuſed to ſign it, was threatened 
to be rabbled, and have his houſe plundered, which 
made a great many timorous people ſign it, that 
did not approve of it. 'f 

This 
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This being the method, it may eaſily be 1magin- 
ed, the addreſs was not many days a finiſhing ; and 
ſuch as it was, they ſent it away by four of the 
townſmen, whereof the firſt two * were the Deacon 
of the taylors, and the Deacon of the ſhoemakers; 
the other two that went with it were gentlemen, 
too well known to be ſuſpeQed of deſiring any 
ſuch kind of tumultuous proceedings, but com- 
plied with their deſire, in order to prevent worſe 
conſequences. 

If the multitude « 8 which have been 
boaſted of, as a declaration of the averſion of the 
people to the Union, may be gueſſed at by this, 
thoſe gentlemen, who bring this as an argument, 
have ſmall reaſon to boaſt, and need not be very 
forward to have the particulars examined into. 

The addreſs having thus been ſigned, and ſent 
away, the people begun to be quiet again, and the 
tumults ſeemed to have an end; the Provoſt, who 
had fled to Edinburgh, came home again, and 
every one went quietly about their buſineſs, till, a 
little while after, a new occaſion ſet all in a fawe | 
again, worſe than it was before, and made it ap- 
pear, who was at the bottom of it all. 

And here the warm gentleman, who from the 
pulpit put the match to this gun powder, may ſee 
who laid the train; the trifle of addreſſing was the 
leaſt thing they ſought for, though that ſerved a 
purpoſe alſo; and theſe good people, who were 
drawn in to begin it, ſaw no further; but now it 
appeared to be all Jacobite and Papiſt at the bottom; 
that blood and confuſion was the thing they drove at, 
and King James, prelacy, tyranny, popery, and all 
the miſchiefs this nation has to fear from them, lay 


hid 


Robert Scot, Deacon of the Taylors, 


Stevenſon, 


Deacon of the Shoemakets : ; John Bowman, Dean o Guild; ; and 


John Hamilton, Gentleman; were the wor that went up to the 
Parliament with the addreſs. 
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hid in the defign, as' will preſently appear, and the 
poor thoughtlets multitude were only nurvied into it, 
by a conjunction of miſtakes. 

The ſecond rabble had a beginning as dall as 4 
firſt, though not ſo ſoon laid, becauſe tbe firſt had 
only the addreſs in view, and was managed by a few, . 
that the conti ivers of thoſe diſorders had impoſed 
upon, and deluded; but this part was under the 
more immediate conduct of the very 2570s ie, 
and was introduced as follows: 

One of the Magiſtrates '* of the city had commit- 
th a + fellow to the Volbooth for theft. He had, 
it feems, been taken offering to ſale a muſquet or 
ſome other things, which it was made appear belong- 
ed to the Provoſt of the city, and which was taken 
out of his houſe in the time of the rabble above- 
mentioned. N 

This fellow ws in che Tolbooth for me time; 
but it was obſerved that in an evening there would 
be ſeveral of the common people at the window, 
talking to him through the grates of the priſon. 
The Provoſt apprehending that the impriſonment of 
this fellow might be a pretence for a new diſturbance, 
reſolved to difcharge him; but, that it might not 
ſeem to be done for fear, took a } bond of him 
to appear again when called for, and among the ret 
of the people who came to talk wich him at the grate 
was one Finlay, a looſe ſort of a fellow, who had 
formerly been a ſerjeant in Dumbarion's regiment 
in Flanders, and who openly profeſſed himſelf a 
Jacobite, a fellow that fol wet no . but his 
| _ | mother 


It was Bailiie Hamilton: 

+ The fellow's name was Parker, a looſe vagabond prof gate 
fellow of a very ill character, a ſpinner of tobacco by ci! 
bat a very ſcandalous perſon. 

I This is called there a bond of preſeotation and is all ene with 
A n recognizance'y without bail. 


-- 


* 
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W kept a little change houſe * at thi remoteſt 
parc of the town on the Edinburgh fide. 

The fellow had given his comrades an account, 
that the magiltrates had taken a bond of him; and 
the next morning this Finlay, and a rabble with 
him, comes up to the Clerk's Chamber, another 
othce in the f Tolbooth, where the Magiſtrates meet, 
and there they demand this bond of the Clerk, it 
being put into his hands. 

The Magiſtrates, willing to take away all occa- 
ſions of tumult, and to leave them no excuſe, 
ordered the bond to be delivered up: fot the gen- 
tlemen rabble bad now the full command of the 
town. 

But to let it be ſeen that theſe were but ſeeking 
accaſions, notwithſtanding the Provoſt had told 
them they ſhould have the bond delivered up; and 
they had now no reaſon but to be ſatisfied, the 
Clerk having orders to deliver it, they continued 
together reſolving to inſult the Provoſt at his com- 
ing out. 

T he Provoſt not imagining any danger, having 
granted their requeſt, comes innocently out of the 
Tolbooth and went toward his own houſe ; the rab- 
ble immediately gathered about him, chruſting and 
abuſing him, and not with villainous language only, 
but with ſtones and dirt and tuch like thrown at 
him. 
He would have made to his own houſe ; - but the 
' multitude inareaſing and growing furious, he took 
| ſanctuary in a houſe, and running up a ſtair-· caſe loſt 
the rabble for ſome time, they purſuing him into a 
Ws houſe; e they ſearched every apart- 
| Oo 5 | ment 


* The common wk of an ale-houſe or inn in that country. 
+ The Town houſe, in which is their offices and alſo the priſon * 
for the city; it is generally like the Guild-hall of a city, or the a 
Town-houſe in England, faving that che priſon is generally i in the 
fame houſe in * 
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ment to the top of the ſtair, and came into the very 
room where he was; but the ſame hand that ſmote 
the men of Sodom with blindneſs, when they would 
have rabbled the angels, protected him from this 
many-headed monſter, and ſo blinded them that they 
could not find him. It is the opinion of many of 
the ſobereſt and moſt judicious of the citizens, that 
if they had found him, their fury was at that time 
ſo paſt all government, that they would have mur- 
dered him, and that in a manner barbarous enough; 
and if they had, as we ſay of a bull dog, once but 
taſted blood, who knows where they would have 
eaded2 1-4 pe 74; 2 | if | | 

The Provoſt was hid in a bed which folded up 
againſt the wall, and which they never thought of 
taking down. Having eſcaped this imminent danger, 
he was conveyed out of town the next day by his 
friends, and went for the ſecond time to Edinburgh. 
The rabble was now fully maſter of the town; 
they ranged the ſtreets and did what they pleaſed; 
no magiſtrate durſt ſhow his face to them, they chal. 
lenged people as they walked the ſtreets with this 
queſtion, Are you for the Union? And no man 
durſt own it but at their extremeſt hazard. 

The next thing they did was to fearch for arms in 
all the houſes of thoſe that had appeared for the 
Union; and firſt they went to the Dean of Guild, 
and, upon his refuſing to give them his arms, they 
took them away by force. Ihey ſtopt here a little, 
but having given out that they would ſearch the 
houſes of all that were for the Union, the Magiſtrates 


aſſembled, and conſidering that if the citizens were 


diſarmed, and the rabble poſſeſſed of their weapons, 
they might in the next place poſſeſs their houſes, 
wives, and wealth, at their command; and that it 
was better to defend themſelves now than be wur- 
dered and plundered in cold blood, They reſolved 
therefore to raiſe ſome ſtrength to oppoſe this vio- 

ee OO i ence, 
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' lenge, and accordingly ordered the town guards to 
be doubled that night, and removed the place of 
arms from the uſual guard-houſe to the T olbooth. 
Aud that this guard ſhould be of ſelect perſons ſuch 
as they knew. 

_ Accordingly orders were ſent to all the Captains 
of the city militia, that each of them ſhould bring 
twelve men with them, ſuch as they could depend 
upon would ſtand by them to ſecure the peace of 
the city; and this was beſides the ordinary guard. 

This was done readily, aud with great ſecrecy 
and celerity, the Captains of the militia, being 
faithful honeſt gentlemen, brought their men with- 
out any noiſe, beat of drum, or the like; and leav- 
ing the ordinary guard at the uſual - place“, and 
| were that night encreaſed to a hole company, 
and this ſelect guard was placed i in abe Council 
Chamber f. 

The rabble, who had aa ps 85 * a Ge MY 
their words, were now. gotten together; and whe- 
ther they thought the Magiſtrates were met in the 
Council-Chamber, and ſo they reſolved to begin 
with them; or whether they had intelligence that 
they were upon their guard, is not certain; but 
about nine o'clock at night they gathered about the 
Tolbooth, and ſeeing a centinel placed at the top 
of the ſtair, J Finlay, of whom before, is ordered 
to go up, eta be What, they were a going; as he 
called it. 

When he came to the Ol * the Gains the 
centinel challenged him, and thruſt him back; but 
he comes on again, and thruſts mh the centi- 
nels. and 1 by idk; ; 8 . 
| 0 2 At 


* The ofiiat * for the guard of ike town is in the n 
gate-ſtreet. e 
+ la che Tolbooth one pair of ſtairs high: | | i 

f The ſtone ſteps on the outſide, where the i iron rails are, and 
where the officers land: to read proclamations or any public aCs. i 
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At this juncture one of the citizens, who was 
privately appointed to meet as above, was juſt com- 
mg up; and having paſled as privately as he could 
through the mob, who were at the ſtair-foot to 
the number of about 100, being a ſelect party 
only, for the reſt were not then got together, was 
going up the ſtairs. This gentleman ſeeing a fel- 
low aſſault the centinel, boldly ſtepped up te 
Him, and knocked him down oa the ſtair-head 
with the butt end of his muſquet, and adankänee 
calls the guard. 

Ihe guard dame diately took to their arms, and 
desdedt by one Lieutenant Lindſay, an old ſoldier 
of King William's, but now a burgeſs and inhabi- 
tant of the city, they came down and rey par 
the foot of the ſtairs. | | 

Some pieces were fired in the: ſtreet, but wh 
ther at the guard or no, was not known. The 
multitude was great by this time, and being late at 
night, it could not well be diſcerned : but as they 
had all the reaſon in the world to expect it, they 
fell reſolutely to work with them, and ſallying up- 
on the rabble, they immediately fled and diſperſed. 
Having thus broke the firſt body of them, it was 
edſervet that they ouly fled from the immediate 
ock; but ſtood in throngs under the * piazzas, 
and in the heads of clofesf, to ſee what the guard 
would do; and that with one halloo, they could all 
be together again in a moment; whereupon a par- 
ty was videred down ] every ſtreet to clear the 
Piazzas and cloſes, and ſee the rabble effectually 
Aperlecz which they did; Vue” were all Trot wa 
* £7 J> Rue 
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fo es The new buildings at the croſs have ſmall ptazzas of ſtone on 
bo li ſides, under whickthe thops are, and the pole 0 m in 


Wat . eather. 


+ Cloſes ate the ſame with bye- -Janes or alleys. _ | 
* There ate but four principal ſtreets, which all meet at the 
0 Ws aa lead to the four gates of the city. «1 
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aſſaulted from the houſes and out of the cloſes 
with curſes and ſtones ; the former did not much 
hurt, except to the givers, but the latter wounded 
ſeveral of the inhabitants, and ſome were very 
much hurt. 
Had they been able to have rettet * guard, 
the public peace had been maintained, and the 
whole deſign of this rabble diſappointed : but it is 
to be noted, theſe gentlemen were all citizens, 
heads of families, and of the principal inhabitants; 
the commonalty was univerſally debauched, and 
not to be truſted, and the gentlemen could not do 
duty every night, neither had all that were zealous 
enough againſt the tumults, either bodies to bear 
the fatigue of ſoldiers, or hearts to adventure; 
and thoſe that were forwardeſt, could not be always 
in arms: this firſt piece of work was on Saturday 
night, the next night they relieved the guard by 
the like fele& number, and all was quiet; for 
while theſe men appeared, the rabble durſt not 
ſtir. 

On Monday the Magiſtrates fammoned the Town 
"WL: and ſending for the Deacons. of the 


Tradeſmen, the thing propoſed was, what courſe 


ſhould be taken to ſecure the peace of the city, 
and keep the Magiſtrates | and baia from 
plunder and -1nſult. 5 
The Deacons of trades, ſubrilly, nd as. s appear- 

ed deſignedly, at leaſt ſuch of them as were in the 
deſign, propoſed, that this ſele& guard ſhould be 
omitted, and pretended to promiſe, that if any 
tumult happened, they would come to the town 
guard with their men to defend the city ; which 
whoever obſerves how well they performed, will 
think it no breach of charity to ſay they never 
deſigned it: however, for this week there was no 
more tumult, but the mob reigned maſters, and 


Finlay, who now bad made himſelf one of their 
| leaders 
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leaders, ſet up! a guard at the upper end of the 
town near the cathedral, as it were in oppoſition 
to the town- guard. | 

The whole week was ſpent in amuſements, and 
raiſing reports of the rifing of the people at Stir- 
ling, at Hamilton, and in Angus; and that a 
great army of them was to rendezvous at Hamil-- 
ton, from wherce they were to march to Edin- 
burgh, to raiſe the Parliament: Finlay gives out, 
that he will march with all the men of Glaſgow, 
to meet their brethren at Hamilton on the fame 
deſign. By whoſe athſtance all this was done, 
the Government was too merciful to make a 
narrow inquiry, and ſo 1 muſt leave it as they 
did in the dark Having brought the folly ang 
madneſs of the poor people to ſuch a height, 
Finlay actually gets-together about forty-five men, 
for that was the moſt of the great army he railed ; 
and on the Friday following, this conteniptible 
wreich having made himſelf their General, marches. 
out of the city with them for Hamilton; they were 
armed with muſquets and ſwords. ſuch as they had 
taken out of the Magiſtrates houſes ; and (wherever 
he procured it, for every one knows he had it not 
of his own, be diſtributed to every man a dollar; 
and thus in arms againſt. their native country, and 
the Froteſtant religion, theſe poor deluded people 
marched away, under the command of an abject 
ſcoundrel wretch, that openly profeſſed himſelf a 
Jacobite, and that, with his good will, would have 
ſeen all the Preſbyterians in Scotland ruined. 

But to ſuch. a paſs were things now come; and 
who can account for ſome critical junctures, in 
v» bich men may be brought to ruin themſelves with 
their own hands, and never ſuffer themſelves to lil 
ten to the cautions of their friends? 

be town, though, rid of Finlay and his van- 
guard, enjoyed not tae more Peace, or were in leſs. 

b danger, 
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danger, for the mob that remained kept up their 
guard, threatened yet worſe things than had been 
done, and were afterwards as good as their words 
ton tithe, „ „ 
The Government, it may be ſuppoſed, were 
conſtantly acquainted with thoſe things, and their 
forbearance had not a little heartened up the party 
that puſhed theſe miſchiefs on; however, being 
lothe to come to extremities, they tried gentler 
methods firſt, and the Lord High Commiſſioner 
having laid it before the Parliament, they immedi- 
ately paſſed an act, diſcharging the muſtering of the 
troops in the country during this ſeſſion, and a Pro- 
clamation was publiſhed againſt tumults, and both 
| theſe were ſent to Glaſgow to be publiſhed. _ | 
It ſhould be noted here, that by the Act of Secu- 
_ rity, any of the nobility, gentry, or towns might 
meet in arms, muſter and exerciſe their fencible 
men, and the like, upon any occaſion of which 
they were judges ; which was done in order to 
make the militia of Scotland more ſerviceable, or, 
as ſome think, in terrorem to ſerve a cauſe; but be 
that as it will, it may remain undetermined ; but 
at this juncture, the Parliament foreſaw it might 
be a handle for the drawing together any number 
of men at ſuch a time as this, and might be dan- 
gerous to the peace, wherefore they cauſed an act to 
be brought in to repeal that part of the Ac of Se- 
curity, for ſo long only as the prefent Parliament 
was ſitting. F 88 
When this act of Parliament and Proclamation 
came to town, which was on the Monday after Fin- 
lay's March, the Magiſtrates aſſembled about ten 
in the morning, and cauſed the meflenger that 
brought it to read it at the Crols ; accordingly the 
meſſenger goes up to the * uſual place, and read firſt 
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* The head of the ſtone ſtairs on the outſide. of the Tolbooth, 
juſt fronting the Croſs, the ſame mentioned before where the centi- 


the 


nel ſtood. 
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the ad of Parliament, the Magiſtrates were below, 
and the officers attending as uſual, and a vaſt mul- 
titude of people were gat together to hear what it 
was; before the officer had done, the people began 
10 make a noiſe, and throw ſtones, at him; but 
however, the man went on, and read out the act, 
and began the Proclamation againſt tumults; but 
he bal hardly read the title of the Proclama- 

tion, when rhe ftones. came ſo thick, theze was no 
ſtanding it, and the poor fel ow, not a little bruiſed, 

was driven off the ſtairs, 

Upon this the Magiſtrates ordered one of he 
town officers to go up and read, which he did as 
far as he could, but was in like manner driven off 
by the fury of the ſtoning. In the interim of this, 
the Magiſtrates had ſent lor the town - guard to pro- 
tect the ſecond officer in reading; the officer of tbe 
guard ſeeing the other officer abuſed thus before 
their faces, commands his men to fall upon the rab- 
ble with the clubs of their muſquets, which they 
did, and knocked down ſome of them ; but the 
tradeſmen thar were upon the guard, in the very 
action deſerted, and retuſed to obey the command 
of their officers, which ſo encouraged the rabble, 
that they came on again with ſhouts and huzzas, 
and with vollies of {tones they fell upon the few. 

of the guard that were faithful, and drove them 
off from the ſtreet. 

The officer that commanded them, retreated them 
into the guard-houle, but this was not a place to 
be defended againſt ſuch a multitude, ſo in ſhort 
they broke in upon them and diſarmed them, and 
well it was they came off without blood, ſome of 
them were very much bruiſed with ſtones. | 

Ihe rabble, now fluſhed with victory, were in a 
terrible fury, and this was the moſt outrageous 
part of the whole tranſaction; haying diſarmed the 
N — next thing: was to ſtorm the Tolbooth, 


77 
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immediately they got ladders to the windows, and 
breaking in, they feized upon 250 halberts, which 
are the town's arms; with theſe upon their ſhoul- 
ders, in rank and file they roved about the ſtreets, ; 
and made their rendezvous at the old caltle, where 
their guard was kept; here they gave out, that in | 
the afternoon, they world come down and plunder 
the merchants houſes, nay, and threatened their lives 
too, which put the whole city in an unſpeakable 
conſternation. 
Nor were they wanting in ſome part of their j 
threatened execution, for about three in the after- } 
| 
| 
N 


noon they detached a party of about twenty men 

armed, ſome with muſquets, ſome with halberts; 

theſe, with a drum before them, came to the Croſs, 

and from thence took their march down the high 

ſtreets, breaking open the doors and houſes of 
whoever they pleaſed, pretending to ſearch for 
arms, but ſtole and plundered whatever came in 

their way, and thus they continued till ten o clock 

at night. 

They got not above thirty muſquets, with ſome 
piſtols and ſwords, but the terror of the inhabitants 
is not to be expreſſed, who were obliged to Peg 

this violence without complaint; this ſmall 
ty was followed by a vaſt throng of boys 9 
idle fellows, like themſelves, which increaled the 
fright of the citizens. 

eg thus ranged the city at pleaſure till about 
ten o'clock at night, they marched away with the 
ſpoil of their maſters up to their main guard, from 
thence they beat their tatoo round the town like a 
garriſon ; and indeed they were no leſs, for — 

had the city in their full poſſeſſion, and every body's. 

life and goods at their mercy. 

+ Their rudeneſs in this pretended ſearch for arms 
is not to be deſcribed, and had they. met with any 
eee no doubt it would have been worſe; 


* 
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they came into the rooms where perſons that lay 
ſick were juſt dying, and put all things into inex- 
preihble confuſion; they came into chambers, 

Where women were lying in, and barbarouſly made 

them rife, pretending to ſearch under their beds 
for arms. In ſhort, except that there was no blood 
ined, they acted the exact part of an enraged un- 
governed rabble. 

But to return to their arniy of forty- ſive, which 
was all this while on its march, and were advanced 
as far as Kiliyth, on their way to Edinburgh. 

| The Government, who had an exact account of 
all theie things, and who had tried all the gentle 
methods of proclamations, acts of Parliament, &c. 
finding to what height things were brought, and 
that nothing but force could remedy them, pre- 
pared to be before-hand with theſe forward gentle- - 

menz and having an account both of their march 
and number, the Lord Commiſſioner ordered a de- 
tachment of dragoons, joined with ſome horſe gre- 
nadiers of the guard, under the command of Colo- 
nel Campbell, uncle to the Duke of Argyle, to 

mach with all expedition for Glaſgow. | 

Finlay, in the mean time . at Kilſyth, has 
notice of the march of theſe dragoons, within a 

| few hours »{ter his arrival there; and hearing no 
news of the great parties of 5 and 6000, which he 
had perſuaded his men would meet him there; and 
Leing alarmed at the' news of the dragoons, he 
i:nds back, ——— Campbell, another of the ring- 
leaders. of his rabble, to bring up the ſecond body 
which was to be ready to follow, and which were 
reported to be 400; but they thanked, him, and 
ſitaid at home; and with the reſt he marched to 
_ Hamilton, where he arrived on Sunday about noon, 
tie third Gay after his march from Glaſgow,  -» 
| Hexe he quartered his army that night, and find- 
ing. as before, none of the friends that were to 
aſſemble 
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aſſemble from ail parts, nor no neus of- them, he 
beſtowed a volley of curſes upon them, and marehes 
directly back to Glaſgow, where he arrived, to the 
no ſmall mortification of his fellows, on Wedneſ⸗ 
day, the next day but one after the pluyderings I 
have related before; they had balted at Rugland, 


a Borough about two miles from Glaſgow ; where, 


as I ſuppoſe, they called a council of war among 


| themſelves; but, being all voters, they agreed 


upon nothing, but to march home, which accord- 
ingly they did; and in order of battle entered the 
city, and marched directly up to their main- guard 
aforeſaid: here they made, ſays my author, their 
rendezvous, having not thought fit to keep the: Held 
any longer. 

And now they began to think a little, for I can- 
not allow myletf to ſay they had done it before; 
their danger began now to ſhow itſelf, and to ſtare 
in their faces a little; they began to conſider what 
they had been doing with others, and whatwas now 
like to be doing with them; they had no more pro- 
tection from the act about muſtering, and the pro- 
clamation began to work with them; and now 0p 
did the only rational act of their whole mana 
ment, and which indeed ſaved all their lives. 

On Thurſday morning, having maturely weigh- 
ed their affairs, they reſolved to ſeparate, and lay 
down' their arms, which accordingly they did very 
quietly and calmly, and carried their arms, not to 
the Magiltrates, where they had them, but to the 
Deacons of their ee, who they knew were their 
friends. 

How it came to pad, that W who 
they had fo far provoked, inſpired them with this 
_ prudence, ſo ſeaſonably for their own ſafety, none, 
büt that infinite Goodneſs, that punifhes leſs than 
crimes deſerve, can fay ; 'tis moſt certain, they had 


my | particular intelligence of the march of the 


N N Queen's 
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Queen's troops, for the city itſelf knew nothing of 

them more than in general; but it was not full 
two hours after they had ſeparated, delivered their 
arms, and all was quiet, but the dragoons entered 
the town; not a Magiſtrate, nor an inhabitant knew 
of them, till they ſaw them OR the PATON, to their 


no ſmall fatisfaQtion. 


The whole party was about 220 men; they had 
marched with great ſecrecy all night, and ſuffered 
no body to pals by them. to carry notice before of 
their coming ; when they came near the city, Colo- 
nel Campbell detached an advanced party of twenty- 
five dragoons, under the command of. Lieutenant 
Pollock, who knew the town, and knew where 
Finlay lived, the whole body following at a mall 
„ 

The Lieutenant entering the town, ſtopt, and 
alighted juſt at Finlay's door, and ruſhing immedi- 
ately in with two or three dragoons, they find Fin- 
lay and one Montgomery, another of the knot, but 
famous for nothing that ever I heard of, but his 
being taken with him, fitting by the fire ; they 
ſeized. them immediately, and by this time the 
whole body was entered the city, marched down to 
the Croſs, and drew up there on the ſtreet, where 
they fate ſtill upon their horſes, it raining very hard 
all the time, which was about three hours. „ 

The mob of the city were in no ſmall conſterna- 
tion, as may well be ſuppoſed, at this appearance; 
and ſeveral, whoſe guilt gave them ground to think 
of the gallows, made the beſt of their way out of 
the town; there was no appearance of any reſcue, 
and the dragoons commanded the people off of the 
ſtreet, and to keep their houſes ; two fellows had 


ie boldneſs to beat a drum in two ſeveral parts of 


the city, but the gentlemen they called for had mote 
wit than to come, and the drummers, with very 


much difficulty, narrowly ** being killed. 
"TRE 
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The dragoons having ſecured their priſoners, and 
mounted them on horſeback, with their legs tied 
under the horſes bellies, never ſo much as alighted 
or baited their horſes, but marched away the lame 
afternoon to Kilfyth. 

As they were going away, they had ſome loses 
thrown at them from the tops of houſes, and ſome 
that were ſtraggling behind had like to have been 
| knocked off of — horſes, but ſix or ſeven dra- 
goons coming back, they were fetched off without 
hurt. 

No ſooner were they gone out of the town but 5 
the drums beat again in all the ſtreets, and the 
rabble got together with all the rage and venom 
imaginable, and coming to the Magiſtrates, they 
told them in ſo many words, that they ſhould ſend 
ſome of their number to Edinburgh immediately; 
for that if they had not their two men delivered to 
them, they wonld pull their houſes down about 
their ears. Some have blamed the Magiſtrates for 
ſending to Edinburgh; but if ſuch would —_ 

circumſtances, how the dragoons were gone, t 
had an enraged mob to deal with, and no ſtrengt 92 
to defend themſelves, it cannot but be thought This 
gentlemen were in the right to comply with the 
junaure of the time, and gratify rather than ex- 
aſperate them, when they were abſolutely i in their 
power. 

The Magiſtrates, however, according to the 
command of their maſters the mob (for ſuch at 
that time they were) ſent away two of the Baillies 
of the town and ſome of the Deacons of 50 
went with them, but they ſoon camè back again as 
wiſe as they went, having received a ſevere check 
from the Council by the mouth of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and it was once within a little of their be- 
in committed to priſon with the others. 

Tbus ended this petty war, being the only vio- 

b lence 
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lence we meet with in the whole tranſaction. I 
had not been fo large in the relation of ſo trifling 
an affair, but that it ſerves to clear up ſeveral other 
caſes to the world, which otherwiſe there are ſeve- 
ral miſtakes about. 
. And principally indeed for the ſake of the 
city of Glaſgow, a city which in all ages ſince the 
. reformation, and in the very reformation itſelf, has 
been particularly famous for honeſty, zeal, and 
_ bravery in à conſtant oppoſition. to the enemies 
either of the religion or liberties of their country; 
-a city eminent for the true and ſineere profeſſion 
of the reformed religion, and forward upon all 
occaſions! to ſpend their blood and treaſure in de- 
Fence of it; aud as nothing can be more untrue 
than to ſuggeſt that this tumult was the act and 
_ deed of the city of Glaſgow, ſo to clear her of 
that-ſcandal, I thought myſelf obliged to do her 
Juſtice, by ſetting the caſe in its true light; no- 
thing clears up the innocence of a perſon or party 
like bare matter of fact, and therefore I have im- 
partially related this ſtory juſt as I received it upon 
the ſpot from ſeveral of the principal inhabitants 
of the city, whoſe integrity in the relation I have 
no reaſon to queſtion. 

Nothing is more certain than has the endet at 
Glaſgow had its riſe and beginning among the Ja- 
cobite party: in all the rabble and riots they were 

_ ſecured as they paſſed the ſtreets, they were ca- 
reſſed by the mob, they huzza'd them to the work, 
their houſes were never ſearched for arms, nor the 
leaſt infult offered to their perſons; the very lea- 
ders of the rabble were of their party, and in- 
deed their friends mixed themſelves with the rab- 
dles on all occaſions. to prompt them 40 inſult the 


— citizens. 7 


„he bes! A el on the. gr an hat 9 
eren ſort of PO ignorantly inflamed by this 
| party, 
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party, and unhappily ſet on fire by an accidert 


which had its beginning rather in an ignorance of 


the plot of that 7 than dehgn * to ſerve: ew 
in it. | 

But for the city of Glaſgow, it is led not a ei- 
tizen of any note, not a Magiſtrate, not a mer- 
chant, not any thing that can be called denominat- 
ing to a place, but what abhorred it, and as far as 
they durſt oppoſed it; and I think it is hard they 
ſhould firſt fall under the "misfortune; and then 
under the ſcandal of it too; and for that reaſon 1 

have been thus particular in the tory. © 

Again, here may be ſeen a ſmall ſketch of the 
petitioners and addreflers againſt the Union, and 
of their original, who they are that were moved. 
and who moved them; not a Papiſt, not a Jacobite, 
_ nota Prelatiſt in Scotland, but what declared them- 
felves againſt the Union; and thoſe honeſt men that 
unhappily approve them in that, may ſee” what 
bleſſed company they were yoked with,” which is 
a hint I cannot avoid ij IOW record for their 
inſtruction. 3%. 

Iſhould have told" you that the Suachy A terde 
jpg the 15th! of December, the dragoons returned 
to Glaſgow, and inſtead of returning the two pri- 
ſoners they had taken, carried away three more, 
and had directions for Lene, but it ſeems they 
were fled. Gon 

They went to amilo alfo, 0 K two 
gentlemen and a lady who belonged to the Ducheſs 

—, and who, they ſaid, Finlay aceuſed; but 
both theſe, and all the reſt, were, after the Union 
was finiſhed, diſcharged without puniſiment; the 
mereiful Government of her Majeſty rather de- 
lighting to pity than to puniſh the follies of the 
bew. or deluded people; ſhewing them the difference 

een avs io, eſtabliſhey power, which they 
* nn, 
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Wie oppoled, and the paſt implacable. and mer- 
cileſs tyranny which they as blindly eſpouſed. | 
And thus happily ended the e at Glaſgow, 
which put the honeſt people of both nations in no 
| ſmall apprehenſions; and which, if the party had 
obtained their deſign in getting the poor people 
into arms in other Places, mien have been fatal 
enough. 
. Mean time the Queen: was not unconcerned at | 
theſe diſorders, and troops were {ent from England 
to the borders, to be ready to aſſiſt the Scotch 
forces, and to ſupport the Government if there 
had been occaſion, having orders given them to 
quarter in the moſt northerly towns of 
and to take their further orders from the Los. 
High Commiſſioner of Scotland, as there . ſhould 
be occaſion. But the ſucceſs of things beginning 
to change a little after theſe hurries, there was no 


odecaſion for them. 


The Parliament was now entered upon the cloſe 
debate of 'the articles, and the firſt and chief points 
being paſſed in the Houſe, it was plain to every 
body that the Houſe was reſolved to go through 
the work; and it is no wonder if the laſt — | 
of all the parties oppoſing it were now ſeen, — _ 
All the attempts to raiſe tumults, and to rabble 
the Parliament out of it, had proved abortive ; and 
it was found impoſlible to bring the common people 


into any thing extraordinary, while few or none of 


the gentry thought fit to appear with them: all that 
had hitherto been done, was, by an underhand kind 
of management of the Jacobite party, as they called 
them; to ſee, if poſſible, they could puſh the Preſ- 
byterians, or the mere rabble of the common peo- 
ple, upon making ſome diſturbance, that ſo they 
might pull down —- enemies by the- hands of one 
another, and ſee their work done for them. This 
Was r from the manner of proceeding, which 
Vas, 
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Was, ;by dropping papers, and ſending about private 
meſſages from no particular perſon, but as from 
their brethren in this or that ſhire; inviting, direct- 
ing, and encouraging the people to meet and aſſem- 
ble; to furniſh themſelves with arms and ammuni- 
tion; and naming the place and day where to meet 


and aſſemble, i in order to march to Edinburgh; and 


to raiſe the Parliament, and prevent the ruin, ſuch 


they then called the Union, of their e and 


their being given up to the Engliſh. 


They took all theſe courſes to raiſe and excite the 


people; but ſtill they found it ineffectual as to meet- 
ings and rendezvouſes, except as you have ſeen 


however, the Parliament took ſome notice of it; 
the Lord Commiſſioner laid it before them on the 


29th of November, and they immediately cauſed a 
proclamation to be publiſhed, to prevent tumultuary 
and irregular convocations of the liedges. This 
was the ſame which was read in Glaſgow at the time 


of the tumult as aforeſaid, when the people ſtoned ' 


the meſſenger that read it, off from the head of the 
ſtairs of the Town-hall or Tolbooth. 


It had been conſidered, that there was a Ga in 
the act of Security which impowered the people to 


meet, or convene in arms, under pretence of ex- 
erciſing the fencible men. The clauſe was as fol- 
lows; i 
And for a farther "Mie to cahis rexlens Her 
* Majeſty, with advice and conſent aforeſaid, ſta- 
© tutes and enacts, that the whole Proteſtant here- 
5 tors, and all the burghs within the ſame, ſhall 
\ © forthwith provide themſelves with fire arms, for 
„all the fencible men who are Proteitants within 
% their reſpective bounds, and thoſe of the bore 
_ © proportioned to a bullet of fourteen drop weight 


© running; and the ſaid heretors and burghs ase 


le ' hereby impowered and ordaſmed: to Ma and 
| | exerciſe 


' . 2760 
| 42888 
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— exerciſe their fencible men once in he month at 
„ lea 1 2 2 
Now the t rumours of cousery tumult had 
been pretended to be founded upon this clauſe; and, 
that under pretence of this exerciſing and diſeiplin- | 
ing the fencible men, any number of men might 
appear together in arms without breach of the law. 
This was indeed 'a wide gap in the public peace, at 
which there was room for a whole army to enter: 
for any of the gentry, nobility, or heretors, who 
were diſaffected to the affair now in hand, under the 
protection of this clauſe, pretending only exerciſing 
and difciplining the fencible men, might affemble 
together, and keep together without any limitation 
of number or time, till they had formed a ſufficient 
force, and then marched to the deſtruction of the 
Government, the laws, and all the Gefeneey of the 
r peace. | 
It was time now to ſtop this breach; ind therefore 
an act was paſſed in the Houſe to repeal the above- 
{aid -clauſe, fo far forth as it extended to the meet- 
ing, muſtering, and convening together of the peo- 
ple during the fitting of the Parliament: which act 
being a r plain evidence to the truth of what 1 
am upon, 1 have added here, as being not long 
enough to interrupt the thread of this diſcourſe. 
Our Sovereign Lady conſidering, that, by the 
re third act of the ſecond ſeſſion of this Parliament, 
* intitled, Act for ſecurity of the Kingdom,” It is 
«ſtatute and enacted, that the whole Proteſtant 
* heretors, and all the 'burghs within the ſame, ſhall 
+ forthwith provide themſelves with fire arms for 
all the fencible men, who are Proteſtants, within 
their reſpective bounds; and the ſaid heretors 
and burghs are thereby impowered and ordained 
to diſcipline and exerciſe their fencible men once 
in the month at leaſt: and alſo conſidering, that 
the orsetl, and leditious meetings and tumults 
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< in ſome; places in the country, do make. it neceſ- 
* ſary, at' this occaſion, to ſuſpend the effect of the 
«© aforeſaid clauſe during this ſeſſion of Parliament 
“ allennarly ; therefore Her Majeſty, with the advice 
“ and conſent of the eſtates of Parliament, doth 
„hereby ſuſpend the effect of the aforefaid clauſe, 
and that during this ſeſſion of Parliament allenar- 
ly. And farther, Her Majeſty, with advice and 
< conſent aforeſaid, diſcharges and ſtrictly prohibits 
.*, the ſubjeQs of this kingdom, to meet and aſſem- 
** ble together in arms, after the publication hereof, 


upon any pretence whatſoever, during the ſpace 


„ aforeſaid, without Her Majeſty's ſpecial command, 
4. af expreſs licenſe had of obtained thereto. And 
„ requires and commands all the ſubje&s of this 
kingdom, to retire to their on habitations and 
<* lawful employments; certifying ſuch as ſhall do 
„ in the contrary, that they ſhall be liable to the 
„ pains of high treaſon, conform to the laws and 
705 acts of Parliament, made againſt unlawful convo- 
«cations. and riſing in arms.“ 

This was a molt effectual ſtep to check the 3 


and tumults of the people, for, after this, no man 


of any conſideration. durſt ſhow himſelf; and find- 
ing the Government reſolved to puniſh . whoever 
ſhould make any attempt of that nature, they began 
to give over the thought of taking arms. 

'Fhus the affair without doors ſeemed to attend the 
debates of the Parliament; and all we meet from 
abroad, amounted to no more than addreſſes without 
number from the towns and countries, and ſome 
from the preſbyteries, againſt the Union, in the 
terms of the articles; with diſputes about amend- 
ments to the ſeveral articles, as they came. before 
them. 

Mean time it may be 3 the „ en- 
tered upon the debate of the articles, ſtating the 
duties, ſettling the equivalent that was to be paid to 

5 Scotland, 
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Scotland, in conſideration of the Eggert debts, 
proportioning the exciſe, &c. 

This affair of the Engliſh debts has been ſuch an 
occafion of clamour in Scotland, that I cannot but 
think it very neceſſary to give a ſtate of 1 it in ſhort, 
as it lay before the Parliament, 

The treaters in England, as has been not ted in the 
obſervations on the minutes of the treaty in London, 
had been couvinced of the neceſſity of having the 

cuſtoms and exciſes of Scotland, when they came to 
an union, run in the ſame channel with the exciſes 
and cuſtoms in England; and this, by conſequence, 
engaged them in the ſame appropriations and in- 
cumbrances, that the ſame duties in England were 

liable to. 
his created an objection, viz. T hat Seen 
was under no incumbrance of debt, at leaſt none 
that thoſe duties were appropriated to; 'and, there- 
fore, to briug her into taxes of any fort, other than 
ſuch as were to bear the burden of the war, was not 
confiſtent with the equalities of burdens, which 
were allowed to be the only foundation of an 
Union. 

The equity of this was not to be withſtood, and 
therefore the Engliſh Commiſſioners readily agreed, 
there was no reaſon the revenue of Scotland ſhould 

e applied to the Engliſh debt without conditions. 
But, as the circumſtances of the nations required 
an equality of taxes; and thoſe taxes in Scotland 
muſt run in the channel of the taxes of the ſame 
kinds in England, the Engliſh muſt pay to Scotland 
au equivalent | in money. This was ſettled by 1 the 
treaty. 2 2 
Now the equivalent being determined, the Par- 
lament was for a long while employed in debating 
what taxes, whet cuſtoms, and what exciſes ſhould 
be paid by : Scotland. 
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1 have often noted, that there was a party who 
were buſy, not ſo much in arguing for regulating, 
as deſtroying- the articles; that argued againſt the 
Union 1n general, L. ot againſt the articles. in parti- 
cular: thete having in vain ſtruggled againſt the. 
main articles of the treaty, ſuch as union in general, 
ſucceſſion, communication of trade, and the like, 
began now to labour at the particular heads: and 
firſt, they would have it, that Scotland ſhould not 
pay any of the cuſtoms or exciſes in uſe in England; 
but when convinced of the injuſtice of thole pre- 
tences, they could no longer object againſt an equa- 
lity of taxes, then they began new debates upon 
the circumſtances of the ſaid cuſtoms and exciſcs, 

and puſhed at all forts of exemptions, inequalities 
of payments, reſtrictions and latitudes they could 
imagine, if poſſible to bring on ſome amendments. 
upon the articles, which they knew would perplex 
the Union in the Engliſh Parliament; ſuch were the | 
liberty of exporting wool, the exemption from the 
duties on ſalt for ever, the reducing their ale to the 
exciſe of ſmall beer in England, aud the like; and 
this makes it appear, that I have not wronged them, 
in ſaying, that their dalign was at the Union in 
general. 

It would be too ooh to enter upoa the diſcourſe 
here of the ſeveral objections againſt the equivalent, 
the taxes, the exciſes, &c. and innumerable cavils 
at the ſeveral duties on export or import. Theſe 
things occupied the whole town, and all the people, 
as their ſeveral fancies and informers led them, 
ſpent the time in canvaſſing and diſputing the arti- 
cles of commerce, impoſt, &c. what could be paid, | 
and what not. 

Nor is it to be wondered that theſe debates were 
warm; for, as the proſpe& of tumult began to 
abate, the people took the more liberty i in ſpeech; 
and the Government being very backward to puniſh 
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the exorbitances of the tongue, at a time when they 
were inviting all the people to unite, all the gall 
and ill humour of de party vented itfelf at the 
mouth. This filled the country with innumerable 
raillery and reproach ; all companies were divided; 
| nay, even families, relations, and the »earelt 1 in af- 
fection, divided upon the ſubject. 

The icraples of religion alſo revived now; and a 
great many finding the treaty was like to go on, be- 
gan to ſet up their foundations for oppoſition, and 
revive the {cruples of the union interfering with the 
national covenant; the danger of the church of 
Scotiand, from the e of the Engliſh biſhops, 
&c. | 
All theſe things helped to mite heats among the 
people, and ſome went up to a ſtrange height of 
Jealouſy and diſcontent; and what they could do, 
they did: as for tumults and rebellions, that time 
began to be over with them, but parties and feuds 
mereaſed every day; and fo they went on till the 
Parliament went We the whole treaty. 
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